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THE AUTHOR AT HIS TABLE. 


THE HASTY PUDDING. 
PREFACE. 
SIMPLICITY in diet, whether it be considered with reference to the happiness of individ- 
uals or the prosperity of a nation, is of more consequence than we are apt to imagine. In 
recommending so important an object to the rational part of mankind, I wish it were in my power 
to do it in such a manner as would be likely to gain their attention. Iam sensible that it is one 
of those subjects in which example has infinitely more power than the most convincing argu- 
ments or the highest charms of poetry. Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village,” though possessing 
these two advantages in a greater degree than any other work of the kind, has not prevented 
villages in England from being deserted. The apparent interest of the rich individuals, who 
form the taste as well as the laws in that country, has been against him; and with that interest 
it has been vain to contend. 
The vicious habits which, in this little piece, I endeavor to combat, seem to me not so difficult 
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to cure. No class of people has any interest in supporting them, unless it be the interest which 
certain families may feel in vying with each other in sumptuous entertainments. There may, 
indeed, be some instances of depraved appetites which no arguments will conquer; but these 
must be rare. There are very few persons but what would always prefer a plain dish for them- 
selves, and would prefer it, likewise, for their guests, if there were no risk of reputation in the 
case. This difficulty can only be removed by example; and the example should proceed from 
those whose situation enables them to take the lead in forming the manners of a nation. Per- 
sons of this description in America, I should hope, are neither above nor below the influence of 
truth and reason, when conveyed in language suited to the subject. 

Whether the manner I have chosen to address my arguments to them be such as to promise 
any success, is what I can not decide; but I certainly had hopes of doing some good, or I should 
not have taken the pains of putting so many rhymes together. The example of domestic virtues 
has doubtless a great effect. I only wish to rank Simpuiciry or Drer among the Virtues. In 
that case I should hope it will be cherished and more esteemed by others than it is at present. 

Cuampery, Savoy, January. 1793. JoEL BakLow. 


THE HASTY PUDDING. 
CANTO I. 


YE Alps audacious, through the heavens that rise, 
To cramp the day and hide me from the skies; 
Ye Gallic flags, that, o’er their heights unfurl’d, 
Bear death to kings and freedom to the world, 

I sing not you. A softer theme I choose, 

A virgin theme, unconscious of the muse, 

But fruitful, rich, well suited to inspire 

The purest frenzy of poetic fire. 

Despise it not, ye bards to terror steel’d, 

Who hurl your thunders round the epic field ; 
Nor ye who strain your midnight throats to sing 
Joys that the vineyard and the still-house bring; 
Or on some distant fair your notes employ, 

And speak of raptures that you ne’er enjoy. 

I sing the sweets I know, the charms I feel, 
My morning incense, and my evening meal— 
The sweets of Hasty Pudding. Come, dear bowl}, 
Glide o’er my palate, and inspire my soul. 

The milk beside thee, smoking from the kine, 
Its substance mingled, married in with thine, 
Shall cool and temper thy superior heat, 

And save the pains of blowing while I eat. 

Oh! could the smooth, the emblematic song 
Flow like thy genial juices o’er my tongue, 
Could those mild morsels in my numbers chime, 
And, as they roll in substance, roll in rhyme, 
No more thy awkward, unpoetic name 

Should shun the muse or prejudice thy fame; 
But, rising grateful to the accustom’d ear, 

All bards should catch it, and all realms revere! 
Assist me first with pious toil to trace 

Through wrecks of time thy lineage and thy race; 
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INDIAN MAIDENS, 


Declare what lovely squaw, in days of yore 

(Ere great Columbus sought thy native shore), 

First gave thee to the world; her works of fame 
Have lived indeed, but lived without a name. 

Some tawny Ceres, goddess of her days, 

First learn’d with stones to crack the well-dried maize, 
Through the rough sieve to shake the golden shower, 
In boiling water stir the yellow flour: 

The yellow flour, bestrew’d and stirr’d with haste, 
Swells in the flood and thickens to a paste, 

Then puffs and wallops, rises to the brim, 

Drinks the dry knobs that on the surface swim ; 
The knobs at last the busy ladle breaks, 

And the whole mass its true consistence takes. 
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Could but her sacred name, unknown so long, 

Rise, like her labors, to the son of song, 

To her, to them I'd consecrate my lays, 

And blow her pudding with the breath of praise. 

If ‘twas Oeclla, whom I sang before, 

I here ascribe her one great virtue more. 

Not through the rich Peruvian realms alone 

The fame of Sol’s sweet daughter should be known, 
But o’er the world’s wide clime should live secure, 
Far as his rays extend, as long as they endure. 


Dear Hasty Pudding, what unpromised joy 
Expands my heart, to meet thee in Savoy! 
Doom’d o’er the world through devious paths to roam. 
Each clime my country, and each house my home, 
My soul is soothed, my cares have found an end: 
I greet my long-lost, unforgotten friend. 

For thee through Paris, that corrupted town, 
How long in vain I wander’d up and down, 
Where shameless Bacchus, with his drenching hoard. 
Cold from his cave usurps the morning board. 
London is lost in smoke and steep’d in tea; 

No Yankee there can lisp the name of thee; 
The uncouth word, a libel on the town, 

Would call a proclamation from the crown. 

For climes oblique, that fear the sun’s full rays, 
Chill’d in their fogs, exclude the generous maize : 
A grain whose rich, luxuriant growth requires 
Short, gentle showers, and bright, ethereal fires. 

But here, though distant from our native shore, 
With mutual glee, we meet and laugh once more. 
The same! I know thee by that yellow face, 

That strong complexion of true Indian race, 
Which time can never change, nor soil impair, 
Nor Alpine snows, nor Turkey’s morbid air; 
For endless years, through every mild domain, 
Where grows the maize, there thou art sure to reign. 
But man, more fickle, the bold license claims, 
In different realms to give thee different names. 
Thee the soft nations round the warm Levant 
Polanta call; the French, of course, Polante. 
E’en in thy native regions, how I blush 

To hear the Pennsylvanians call thee Mush / 
On Hudson’s banks, while men of Belgic spawn 
Insult and eat thee by the name Suppawn. 

All spurious appellations, void of truth; 

I've better known thee from my earliest youth; 
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NEW ENGLAND FAMILY. 


Thy name is Hasty Pudding! thus our s’res 
Were wont to greet thee fuming, from their fires ; 
And while they argued in thy just defense 
With logic clear, they thus explained the sense : 
“In haste the boiling caldron, o’er the blaze, 
Receives and cooks the ready powder’d maize ; 
In Aaste "tis served, and then in equal haste 
With cooling milk, we make the sweet repast. 
No carving to be done, no knife to grate 

The tender ear and wound the stony plate; 

But the smooth spoon, just fitted to the lip, 
And taught with art the yielding mass to dip, 
By frequent journeys to the bowl well stored, 
Performs the Aasty honors of the board.” 

Such is thy name, significant and clear, 

A name, a sound to every Yankee dear, 

But most to me, whose heart and palate chaste 
Preserve my pure, hereditary taste. 

There are who strive to stamp with disrepute 
The luscious food, because it feeds the brute; 
In tropes of high-strain’d wit, while gaudy prigs 
Compare thy nursling man to pamper’d pigs; 
With sovereign scorn I treat the vulgar jest, 
Nor fear to share thy bounties with the beast. 
What though the generous cow gives me to quaff 
The milk nutritious; am I then a calf? 
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Or can the genius of the noisy swine, 

Though nursed on pudding, thence lay claim to mine? 

Sure the sweet song I fashion to thy praise, 

Runs more melodious than the notes they raise. 
My song, resounding in its grateful glee, 

No merit claims; I praise myself in thee. 

My father loved thee through his length of days! 

For thee his fields were shaded o’er with maize; 

From thee what health, what vigor he possess’d, 

Ten sturdy freemen from his loins attest ; 

Thy constellation ruled my natal morn, 

And all my bones were made of Indian corn. 

Delicious grain! whatever from it take, 

To roast or boil, to smother or to bake, 

In every dish ’tis welcome still to me, 

But most, my Hasty Pudding, most in thee. 
Let the green succotash with thee contend ; 
Let beans and corn their sweetest juices blend ; 

Let butter drench them in its yellow tide, 

And a long slice of bacon grace their side; 

Not all the plate, how famed soe’er it be, 

Can please my palate like a bowl of thee. 

Some talk of Hoe-Cake, fair Virginia’s pride! 
Rich Johnny-Cake this mouth hath often tried ; 
Both please me well, their virtues much the same. 
Alike their fabric, as allied their fame, 

Except in dear New England, where the last 
teceives a dish of pumpkin in the paste, : 
To give it sweetness and improve the taste. ) 
But place them all before me, smoking hot, 

The big, round dumpling, rolling from the pot ; 
The pudding of the bag, whose quivering breast, 
With suet lined, leads on the Yankee feast ; 
The Charlotte brown, within whose crusty sides 
A belly soft the pulpy apple hides ; 

The yellow bread, whose face like amber glows, 
And all of Indian that the bakepan knows— 
You tempt me not; my favorite greets my eyes, 
To that loved bowl my spoon by instinct flies. 


CANTO IL. 
To mix the food by vicious rules of art, 
To kill the stomach and to sink the heart, 
To make mankind to social virtue sour, 
Cram o’er each dish, and be what they devour; 
For this the kitchen muse first framed her book, 
Commanding sweat to steam from every cook ; 
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MILKING, 


Children no more their antic gambols tried, 

And friends of physic wonder’d why they died. 

Not so the Yankee: his abundant feast, 

With simples furnish’d and with plainness dress’d, 
A numerous offspring gathers round the board, 

And cheers alike the servant and the lord ; 

Whose well-bought hunger prompts the joyous taste, 
And health attends them from the short repast. 
While the full pail rewards the milk-maid’s toil, 
The mother sees the morning caldron boil ; 

To stir the pudding next demands their care ; 

To spread the table and the bowls prepare : 

To feed the children as their portions cool, 

And comb their heads, and send them off to school. 
Yet may the simplest dish some rules impart, 

For Nature scorns not all the aids of art. 

E’en Hasty Pudding, purest of all food, 

May still be bad, indifferent, or good, 

As sage experience the short process guides, 

Or want of skill, or want of care presides. 
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Whoe’er would form it on the surest plan, 

To rear the child and long sustain the man ; 
To shield the morals while it mends the size, 
And all the powers of every food supplies— 
Attend the lesson that the muse shall bring ; 
Suspend your spoons, and listen while I sing. 
But since, O man! thy life and health demand 
Not food alone, but labor from thy hand, 

First, in the field, beneath the sun’s strong rays, 
Ask of thy mother earth the needful maize ; 
She loves the race that courts her yielding soil, 
And gives her bounties to the sons of toil. 
When now the ox, obedient to thy call, 
Repays the loan that fill’d the winter stall, 
Pursue his traces o’er the furrow’d plain, 

And plant in measured hills the golden grain. 


CULTIVATING THE CORN. 
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GATHERING ROASTING EARS, 


But when the tender germ begins to shoot, 

And the green spire declares the sprouting root, 

Then guard your nursling from each greedy foe, 

The insidious worm, the all-devouring crow. 

A little ashes sprinkled round the spire, 

Soon steep’d in rain, will bid the worm retire ; 

The feather’d robber, with his hungry maw, 

Swift flies the field before your man of straw; 

A frightful image, such as schoolboys bring, 

When met to burn the pope or hang the king. 
Thrice in the season, through each verdant row, 

Wield the strong plow-share and the faithful hoe; 

The faithful hoe, a double task that takes, 

To till the summer corn and roast the winter cakes. 

Slow springs the blade, while check’d by chilling rains, 

"Ere yet the sun the seat of Cancer gains ; 

But when his fiercest fires emblaze the land, 

Then start the juices, then the roots expand; 

Then, like a column of Corinthian mould, 

The stalk struts upward and the leaves unfold; 
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The bushy branches all the ridges fill, 

Entwine their arms, and kiss from hill to hill. 
Here cease to vex them; all your cares are done 
Leave the last labors to the parent sun; 

Beneath his genial smiles, the well-dress’d field, 
When autumn calls, a plenteous crop shall yield. 
Now the strong foliage bears the standards high. 
And shoots the tall top-gallants to the sky ; 

The suckling ears the silken fringes bend, 

And, pregnant grown, their swelling coats distend ; 
The loaded stalk, while still the burden grows, 
O’erhangs the space that runs between the rows ; 
High as a hop-field waves the silent grove, 

A safe retreat for little thefts of love, 

When the pledged roasting-ears invite the maid, 
To meet her swain beneath the new-form’d shade : 
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His generous hand unloads the cumbrous hill, 
And the green spoils her ready basket fill; 
Small compensation for the two-fold bliss, 

The promised wedding, and the present kiss. 
Slight depredations these; but now the moon 
Calls from his hollow tree the sly raccoon; 
And while by night he bears his prize away, 
The bolder squirrel labors through the day. 
Both thieves alike, but provident of time, 

A virtue rare, that almost hides their crime. 
Then let them steal the little stores they can, 
And fill their granaries from the toils of man; 
We've one advantage where they take no part— 
With all their wiles, they ne'er have found the art 
To boil the Hasty Pudding ; here we shine 
Superior far to tenants of the pine; 

This envied boon to man shall still belong, 
Unshared by them in substance or in song. 

At last the closing season browns the plain, 
And ripe October gathers in the grain; 
Deep-loaded carts the spacious corn-house fill; 
The sack distended marches to the mill; 

The laboring mill beneath the burden groans, 
And showers the future pudding from the stones ; 


Till the glad housewife greets the powder’d gold, 
And the new crop exterminates the old. 


CANTO IT. 


The days grow short; but though the fallen sun 
To the glad swain proclaims his day’s work done: 
Night’s pleasant shades his various tasks prolong, 
And yield new subjects to my various song. 

For now, the corn-house fill’d, the harvest home, 
The invited neighbors to the Ausking come; 

A frolic scene, where work, and mirth, and play, 
Unite their charms to chase the hours away. 
Where the huge heap lies center’d in the hall, 
The lamp suspended from the cheerful wall, 
Brown, corn-fed nymphs, and strong, hard-handed beaux, 
Alternate ranged, extend in circling rows, 

Assume their seats, the solid mass attack ; 

The dry husks rustle, and the corn-cobs crack ; 
The song, the laugh, alternate notes resound, 

And the sweet cider trips in silence round. 

The laws of husking every wight can tell, 

And sure no laws he ever keeps so well: 
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For each red ear a general kiss he gains, 

With each smut ear he smuts the luckless swains; 
But when to some sweet maid a prize is cast, 
Red as her lips and taper as her waist, 

She walks the round and culls one favor’d beau, 
Who leaps the luscious tribute to bestow. 

Various the sports, as are the wits and brains 

Of well-pleased lasses and contending swains ; 
Till the vast mound of corn is swept away, 

And he that gets the last ear wins the day. 
Meanwhile, the housewife urges all her care, 

The well-earn’d feast to hasten and prepare. 

The sifted ‘meal already waits her hand, 

The milk is strain’d, the bowls in order stand, 
The fire flames high; and as a pool (that takes 
The headlong stream that o’er the milldam breaks) 
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Foams, roars, and rages with incessant toils, 
So the vex’d caldron rages, roars, and boils. 

First with clean salt she seasons well the food. 
Then strews the flour, and thickens all the flood. 
Long o’er the simmering fire she lets it stand; 

To stir it well demands a stronger hand; 

The husband takes his turn: and round and round 
The ladle flies; at last the toil is crown’d: 

When to the board the thronging huskers pour, 
And take their seats as at the corn before. 

I leave them to their feast. There still belong 
More copious matters to my faithful song. 

For rules there are, though ne’er unfolded yet, 
Nice rules and wise, how pudding should be ate. 
Some with molasses line the luscious treat, 


And mix, like bards, the useful with the sweet. 


PREPARING FOR THE NUSKERS. 
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FEEDING THE COWS. 


A wholesome dish, and well deserving praise ; 

A great resource in those bleak wintry days, 
When the chill’d earth lies buried deep in snow, 
And raging Boreas dries the shivering cow. 
Bless’d cow! thy praise shall still my notes employ, 
Great source of health, the only source of joy; 
Mother of Egypt’s god—but sure, for me, 

Were I to leave my God, I'd worship thee. 

How oft thy teats these pious hands have press’d! 
How oft thy bounties proved my only feast! 
How oft I’ve fed thee with my favorite grain! 
And roar’d, like thee, to find thy children slain! 
Ye, swains who know her various worth to prize, 
Ah! house her well from winter’s angry skies! 
Potatoes, pumpkins should her sadness cheer, 
Corn from your crib, and mashes from your beer; 
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When spring returns, she'll well acquit the loan, 
And nurse at once your infants and her own. 

Milk, then, with pudding I would always choose; 
To this in future I confine my muse, 

Till she in haste some further hints unfold, 

Well for the young, nor useless to the old. 

First in your bowl the milk abundant take, 

Then drop with care along the silver lake 

Your flakes of pudding; these at first will hide 
Their little bulk beneath the swelling tide; 

But when their growing mass no more can sink, 
When the soft island looms above the brink, 

Then check your hand; you've got the portion due: 
So taught our sires, and what they taught is true. 
There is a choice in spoons.’ Though small appear 
The nice distinction, yet to me ’tis clear. 
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The deep-bowl'd Gallic spoon, contrived to scoop 
In ample draughts the thin, diluted soup, 
Performs not well in those substantial things, 
Whose mass adhesive to the metal clings ; 
Where the strong labial muscles must embrace 
The gentle curve, and sweep the hollow space. 
With ease to enter and discharge the freight, 

A bowl less concave, but still more dilate, 
Becomes the pudding best. The shape, the size, 
A secret rests, unknown to vulgar eyes. 
Experienced feeders can alone impart 

A rule so much above the lore of Art. 

These tuneful lips, that thousand spoons have tried, 
With just precision could the point decide, 
Though not in song; the muse but poorly shines 
In cones, and cubes, and geometric lines; 

Yet the true form, as near as she can tell, 

Is that small section of a goose-egg shell, 
Which in two equal portions shall divide 

The distance from the centre to the side. 

Fear not to slaver; ‘tis no deadly sin: 

Like the free Frenchman, from your joyous chin 
Suspend your ready napkin; or like me, 

Poise with one hand your bowl upon your knee; 


Just in the zenith your wise head project; 

Your full spoon, rising in a line direct, 

Bold as a bucket, heed no drops.that fall— 

The wide-mouth’d bowl will surely catch them all! 
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NEGROLAND AND THE NEGROES.* 

WENTY-FIVE hundred years ago—so He- 

rodotus tells us—a company of Pheenician 
navigators sailed southward from the Red Sea 
on the eastern shore of Africa. Three years 
after, they passed the well-known landmarks of 
the Pillars of Hercules, on the opposite side of 
the continent, within a few days’ easy sail from 
their starting-place. These mariners told how, 
as seed-time came, they had twice hauled their 
vessels upon the shore, planted a crop of grain, 
waited for it to grow and ripen, and then bear- 
ing it on board their hollow ships, had set off 
again on their adventurous voyage over un- 
known seas and along strange coasts. They 
related also that for a while they had seen the 
sun to the north of them. The Father of His- 
tory was a man of large belief, but this report 
was too much for his credulity, and he repeats 
it under protest; for in all his far journeyings 
he had never beheld the sun except to the 
southward. These Pheenicians were, therefore, 
the first civilized men who had ever passed 
south of the equator, or who had seen the west- 
ern slopes of the mountains that girdle the Af- 
rican shore. 

More than two thousand years passed before 
the vail was again lifted, for the Carthaginian 
navigators never reached further south than 
Cape Mount, midway between Sierra Leone and 
Liberia. It was not till near the middle of the 
fifteenth century that the Portuguese made their 
way to the Ivory and Gold and Slave Coasts. 

* Western Africa: Its History, Present 
and Future By Rev. J. Lerauton Wixson. 


Harper and Brothers. 
Vor, XIII.—No. 74.—L 
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Fifty years later Vasco de Gama rounded the 
Stormy Cape, misnamed of Good Hope, and for 
the second time completed the circumnaviga- 
tion of Africa. 

Neither the Catholic missionaries, who soon 
began their operations on a gigantic scale, nor 
the traders who flocked thither for gold and ivory 
and slaves, added greatly to the stock of knowl- 
edge respecting the people of Western Africa. 
It is to Protestant missionaries of our own coun- 
try that we are mainly indebted for what we 
know of the natives of the Guinea Coast. 

Mr. Wilson, from whose valuable work we 
propose to draw largely in this article, is prob- 
ably better acquainted than any other man with 
the negroes of Western Africa. He has resided 
among them for almost a score of years. Once, 
in the earlier part of his missionary career, he 
chanced to fall among a cannibal tribe. They 
certainly had never heard of Sydney Smith, but 
manifested a particular desire to try the flavor 
of a bit of cold missionary. For seven years 
Mr. Wilson dwelt among the Krumen of Cape 
Palmas, and for a still longer time among the 
Mpongwes of the Gabun River, on the very line 
of the equator. He has thoroughly mastered 
the languages of these representatives of the 
two great negro races of Western Africa; has 
composed ars and dictionaries of both 
languages, and has published books in them. 
He has either written or furnished the mate- 
rials from which have been elaborated some of 
the most valuable contributions recently made 
to the sciences of ethnology and philology. A 
pamphlet on the Slave Trade, from his pen, fell 
under the notice of the English Government at 
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a time when it was a matter of debate whether | 
the British vessels should not be withdrawn | 
from the Slave Coast; and as he has been in- 
formed by a letter from Lord Palmerston, this 
pamphlet decided the question in favor of the 
continuance of the effort to put a stop to the 
Slave Trade. 

Whoever may sneer at the labors of mission- 
aries, the philosopher and the scholar will not. 
They have added more than all other men to 
our knowledge of the uncivilized portions of the 
human-family. Of these we have no hesitation 
in pronouncing the negro races of Western Af- 
rica to be the most worthy of attention. They 
are the ones who present most promise of a fu- 
ture career of civilization and Christianity. It 
is morally certain that a century hence there 
will not exist upon the face of the globe an in- 
dividual of the copper-colored aborigines of 
North America, or of the brown races of Poly- 
nesia. Indications are not wanting that the 
Cingalese and Hindus will pass away before the 
conquering white races. We believe that the 
Chinese have had their youth and their man- 
hood—such as it was—and that they are to go 
the way of the builders of Babylon and Nine- 
veh, of Copan and Palenque. 

The negroes, on the contrary, have shown 
that they can live face to face with the whites. 
In the West Indies they have multiplied in a 
condition in which the aborigines became ex- 
tinct in two generations. We know how they 
have thriven, physically, intellectually, and mor- 
allyamongus. However much slaveholder and 
abolitionist may differ in theory and conclusion, 
they both insist upon the essential fact, that the 
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colored race among us have made great advances, 





and are capable of and destined for still greater 
improvement. What the natives of the slave 
regions are at home, and what the country 
which they inhabit is, we may learn from the 
book of Mr. Wilson. 

As we sail down the coast we pass the mouths 
of the great rivers Senegal and Gambia, wind- 
ing through dense forests and thick jungles. 
Upon their banks grows the gigantic baoba, 
hugest of trees. The coast is under the control 
of the French and English, and is peopled by the 
Fulahs, Jalofs, and Mandingoes, the handsomest 
negroes of Africa, with tall elastic figures, woolly 
hair, and glossy black skins. ‘The women, says 
one traveler, with a significant reservation, are 
as attractive as it is possible for black females 
to be. They are zealous Mohammedans, and 
are rapidly extending their faith among the 
tribes to the south. 

At the fiourishing settlements of Free-town 
and Monrovia we shall see a strange mingling 
of civilization and barbarism. The white man, 
rendered still paler by the wasting African fever, 
jostles the black emigrant from civilized coun- 
tries, jauntily clad, and the sable denizen of the 
bush, with scarcely a rag to cover his nakedness. 
Free-town the chief settlement in the British 
colony of Sierra Leone, and Monrovia, the capi- 
tal of Liberia, in spite of their unhealthy climate, 
may be fairly set down as successful experiments 
in African colonization. Monrovia, with its 
neat whitewashed dwellings and three or four 
churches presents an aspect not unlike that of 
American towns with a population of fifteen or 
eighteen hundred. Mr. Wilson makes the very 
sensible suggestion that the interests of both 
colonies would be materially advanced by the 
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union of Sierra Leone. and Liberia into one | bered the side of our vessel, followed at a brief 
State. This new State would then have a very | interval by the others. Their object is not theft 
decided preponderance in power over all of the | or piracy; they wish to dispose of their labor, 
native kingdoms on the coast. | for a very moderate compensation. 


Leaving the settlements of Sierra Leone and| In many respects these Krumen are the most 
Liberia, and the land of the Fulahs and Man-_ interesting race of men on the African conti- 
dingoes, we pass down the coast to a country | nent. Of late years they have become the prin- 
inhabited by negroes of another stock. This | cipal laborers on all foreign vessels trading to 
was once known as the “Grain Coast,” not from | the coast of Western Africa; and hence, though 





its production of bread corn, but from the Mala- | 
guete Pepper, or “Guinea Grains,” once its 
principal article of trade. It was formerly in 
great demand for giving flavor and potency to 
the ale and porter with which our transatlantic 
cousins comfort their thirsty souls. These 
“grains” have of late years been pronounced 
poisonous, and their consumption has fallen off. 
If we may credit Mr. Wilson, the poisonous 
quality belongs to a different fruit, which the 
natives were accustomed to mix with the genu- 
ine article, which has thus lost its reputation 
from being found in bad company. The coun- 
try is very beautiful as we coast along. Here 
it spreads out into broad plains dotted over with 
groups of feathery palms; there it rises in wooded 
hills, or sinks in green valleys. The sharp con- 
ical roofs of native villages are beheld rising in 
every direction from among the foliage. 

Long before our vessel has reached her an- 
chorage we see a throng of tiny black objects 
approaching us from the shore; as they ap- 
proach they take the form of canoes, in each of 
which three or four brawny blacks, seated upon 
their bent legs, are paddling with all their might 
to be the first to reach us. These are the Kru- 





men, and theirs is the beautiful country before 
us. The crew of the foremost canoe has clam- 


they have never engaged in the Slave Trade, 
Johnny Kraman is well known in every settle- 
ment from Goree to Fernando Po; and now 
and then he makes his way as a sailor to foreign 
ports. As the chances are that he has picked 
up a “white” nickname, and a tolerable supply 
of very questionable English during his various 
cruises along-shore, he manages to make him- 
self quite at home in New York or Liverpool or 
London. 

If a Kruman were to write his autobiography, 
his first recollections would be of having his. 
eyes thoroughly rubbed with red pepper, which 
is the African substitute for the use of the rod. 
As he grows older he is sent into the fields to. 
scare the birds away from the rice-crop. When 
he approaches man’s estate he is hired out to 
some captain, with whom he engages te remain 
as long as the vessel stays upon the ceast ;— 
this may be for two months or twe years. The 
sailors now undertake his education. The first 
thing is to give him a “ Christian” name in ex- 
change for his native appellation. Paphruo, or 
Blaino, or Barrakuo, becomes transformed into 
“ Snowball,” or “ Frying-Pan,” or “ Pea-Soup.” 
One supercargo, whose favorite author was 
probably Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, named his 
four oarsmen respectively “ Nix,” ‘“ My-Dolly,” 
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“ Pals,” and “ Fake-Away,” so that in manning 
his boat, he was obliged to repeat the slang 
phrase of the London cracksman. The days of 
the week are also commonly used as names, the 
favorite of all being that borne by the faithful 
companion of our old friend Robinson Crusoe. 
A month’s wages are paid in advance to the fa- 
ther or “head-man” by whom the young Kru- 
man has been put on board; and the vessel sails 
away to complete her cargo on some other part 
of the coast. When she finally leaves, Friday 
ships on some other vessel, and it may be years 
before he finds his way back to his native vil- 
lage. 
If by good fortune he returns to his fami- 
ly with a tolerable share of his accumulated 
wages, in the shape of cloths, guns, cutlasses, 
and the like, he at once becomes the lion of the 
village. The fatted calf is killed, guns are fired, 
and dances got upin his honor. He is a credit 
to his family, and must be furnished with a 
wife at once, as the first step toward taking his 
stand as a man of rank and respectability. Ne- 
gotiations are set on foot for the purchase of a 
young girl; the price is agreed upon, and duly 
paid, and the bride is transferred to the charge 
of his friends. The fivst step has been taken, 
but more is to be done, for among the Krus, 
and in fact throughout all Africa, a man’s po- 
sition in society is measured by the number of 
his wives, quite as strictly as it is in civilized 
countries by the state of his bank account. He 
therefore sets off again, and in a few months 
returns with goods enough to buy another wife. 
In due course of time he becomes a head-man 
himself, and makes a profit upon the young ad- 





venturers whom he hires out. If he has good 
luck, by the time he is forty or fifty years old 
he has obtained a dozen or twenty wives, and 
is able to retire from business and lead the life 
of a gentleman of fortune and leisure. Very 
likely also he has inherited a number of wives 
by the death of a brother or uncle ; for the wives 
of a deceased Kruman, like other property, fall 
to the share of some kinsman, thus keeping up 
the respectability of the family. 

When a Kru gentleman retires from active 
business his domestic arrangements are won- 
derfully like those of our own respected fellow- 
citizens, Brigham Young and the other mag- 
nates of Utah. If he has any regard for “ what 
is expected” by society, or any desire for a quiet 
life, he must provide a separate house for each 
of his wives. These he builds as close together 
as possible, and for the sake of privacy usually 
surrounds the whole with a palisade. Each hut 
consists of a circular wall, five or six feet in 
height, and from ten to thirty in diameter. 
Upon this is fitted a high conical roof of thatch, 
the eaves projecting several feet on every side. 
The floor is of clay, beaten hard, and sometimes 
paved with cocoa-nuts, which by constant fric- 
tion shine like bronze globes. The fire is built 
upon the floor, the smoke, in default of a chim- 
ney, making its way as it best can through the 
thatch. Each house usually consists of but a 
single room, though among the upper ten one 
corner is sometimes partitioned off for a sleep- 
ing apartment. The furniture is of the sim- 
plest kind: a few pots, and bowls, and plates, 
a couple of mats for beds, wooden blocks for 
pillows, and a pine chest by way of wardrobe, 

make up the list. These, 
with the fondness for display 
innate in the African, are 
made, as far as possible, or- 
namental as well as useful. 
The tin washbowls and gay 
colored earthen plates pro- 
cured from foreign vessels 
have holes punched in their 
edges, and are suspended 
frgm the walls in place of 
mirrors and pictures. The 
sleeping mats are neatly roll- 
ed up and put away, for to 
do the Kru matrons justice 
they are wonderfully clean- 
ly and industrious, as well 
as good-humored. Higher 

qualities than these must be 
looked for in vain so long as 
the system of polygamy pre- 
vails. 

His patriarchal establish- 
ment thus arranged, with a 
bevy of stout wives to attend 
to his wants and perform the 
hardest part of the labor, our 
Kru gentleman sets about en- 
joying his well-earned leis- 
ure. The cultivation and 
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harvesting of his rice and cas- 
sava keeps him tolerably busy 
for three or four months in 
the year; the rest of the time 
he is a gentleman of means, 
with just business enough in 
hand to give him pleasant 
employment. He gets up in 
the morning at such hour as 
he pleases, saunters about his 
establishment, plays a little 
with some of his many chil- 
dren, ‘and when he has gained 
an appetite, drops in to break- 
fast with one of his wives. 

The Kru cuisine is rather 
limited. Animal food is used 
sparingly—though in this de- 
partment nothing comes amiss 
from a leopard to a wood-rat— 
and chiefly in the form of soup, 
so hotly peppered as to defy 
the palate of an East Indian. 

Cassava and rice are the prin- 

cipal articles of consumption. 

The Kru housewives are fa- 

mous for their skill in boil- 

ing rice; and when the snowy 

contents of the pot are depos- 

ited into a clean wooden bowl, 

and the fresh, fragrant palm-oil poured over it, 
aman might go farther for a breakfast and fare 
worse. It takes time for a European to become 
reconciled to their mode of eating, which consists 
in thrusting the hand into the dish, rolling rice 
and oil into a ball, and then, with mouth open 
and head thrown back, flinging the savory mass 
down the throat. Not only are knife and spoon 
dispensed with, but even teeth seem to be of 
little use, which is the more remarkable, be- 
cause the Krumen pride themselves greatly 
upon the beauty of their “ivories,” and show a 
praiseworthy neatness in cleansing them before 
and after every meal. 

The demands of fashion in regard to cloth- 
ing are easily satisfied. A gentleman is well 
dressed with a strip of cotton, a couple of yards 
long, around his waist; a still shorter piece suf- 
fices for the costume of a Kru lady. A hat, 
and a large square cloth thrown over the shoul- 
der, are proofs of very decided wealth in the 
wearer; the addition of a European hat and a 
sailor’s jacket constitutes a dandy. By way of 
ornament, the women wear as many brass and 
copper rings and armlets as they can procure; 
but for men a broad ivory ring, upon which 
some friendly sailor has carved the owner’s 
name, is held to be in better taste. Tigers’ 
teeth, strung together, are a favorite ornament; 
but the most recherché of all is a species of blue 
bead, brought from the Gold Coast. 

Respectable and easy as the life of a retired 
Kru gentleman may be, it is more than doubt- 
ful whether his domestic happiness comes quite 
up to his expectations. Like many another 
man he finds that a large establishment in- 
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volves a deal of trouble. In spite of their sep- 
arate huts, jealousies will now and then arise 
among his wives, and quarrels among their 
broods of children. To settle all these would 
tax the wisdom of Sancho Panza, while to en- 
dure them would try to the utmost the patience 
of Job. Not unlikely the respectable husband 


| of a score of wives may look back with regret 


to his sailor days, when he was “chaffed” by 
the crew, “hazed” by the mate, and liable to 
be knocked down by the captain. 

Yet it is wonderful with what tenacity po- 
lygamy is clung to by every people among whom 
it prevails. The Kruman is quite sure that its 
advantages outweigh the disagreeable accom- 
paniments. If a man had but one wife, he 
reasons, how could he get his breakfast when 
she happened to be sick or absent? If she 
should chance to be out of humor, as will some- 
times happen to the best of women, how could 
he entertain his friends as a gentleman should? 
So, on the whole, he votes for polygamy. The 
women too, strange as it may seem, are equally 
in favor of it. No respectable Kru family will 
sell their daughter, and no girl of any preten- 
sions would willingly be sold, to a man who 
was supposed to be so deficient in enterprise 
and ambition as to content himself with a sin- 
gle wife. She would scorn to be connected 
with so humble an establishment. As well 
might a young American hope to induce a Fifth 
Avenue belle to share with him the limited 
paradise of a single room in the fourth story 
of a third-rate boarding-house. 

The government of the Kru people is a pure 
democracy. Every village, or group of villages, 
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constitutes an independent community, which | 


may number from a few hundreds of souls, up 
to ten or twelve thousand. In every village a 
large square “ Palaver House” stands conspic- 
uous in the midst of the circular huts. Here 
all public business is transacted. Every male 
adult is considered a member of the body po- 
litic, though the young men, or Kedibo, occupy 
a subordinate place. Next come the Sedibo, or 
soldiery, comprising the great body of middle- 
aged men. 
their ranks, must pay a fee; this is usually a 
cow. These form the effective strength of the 
community, and are not a little apt to be rapa- 
cious and overbearing. The old men, who have 
passed the period for active service, constitute 
the Gnekbade, or Senate. Their influence is 
very great; and, in ordinary cases, their decis- 
ions are law, though it sometimes happens that 
they are overruled by the Sedibo, yet always 
with a show of great respect for the elders. 
At the head of the Senate, in time of peace, is 
the Bodio, whose functions are mainly those of 
a high-priest. He takes charge of the national 
fetiches, and is entitled to certain choice bits 
from every animal that is killed for food. His 
house is a sanctuary, and no culprit who takes 
refuge there can be removed without his con- 
sent. He is held responsible for the general 
prosperity of the community. If the harvests 
happen to be unproductive, or the season un- 
healthy, if the fishing fails, or ships do not fre- 
quent the coast, the blame is laid upon the Bo- 


dio; and in case the evil is prolonged, he is 


liable to be deposed. His official insignia—a 
huge iron ring worn around the ankle—is looked 
upon with as much reverence as is paid to the 





A man, before being enrolled in| 





circlet placed upon the head of her gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria, or the iron crown of 
the Hapsburgs, with its veritable nail from the 
true cross, 

Public business is conducted with great grav- 
ity and decorum. The members of our Con- 
gress or of the English Parliament might learn 
some valuable lessons from a Kru “ palaver.” 
Every man brings his own stool, and takes his 
proper place in the assembly. ‘The discussion 
is opened by some one appointed for the pur- 
pose. He advances into the centre of the cir- 
cle, bearing a long staff in his hand. ‘ Bateo 
—Listen,”sayshe. ‘ Bate—We are listening,” 
respond the auditors. When he has concluded 
his speech, he places the staff in the hands of 
some one else who desires to speak. There is 
no dispute as to what “honorable gentleman” 
is entitled to the floor. That is settled by the 
possession of the staff. ‘ Admirable specimens 
of oratory,” says Mr. Wilson, “may be heard 
in these African asserablies. Their popular 
speakers show almost as much skill in the use 
of happy illustrations, striking analogies, pointed 
arguments, historical details, and biting irony 
as any orators in the world; and for ease and 
grace of manner they are unsurpassed.” When 
all the younger members have spoken, the Sen- 
ate give their opinion, and then the whole mat- 
ter is decided by popular vote. 

The Gnekbade performs likewise the office 
of the Roman Censor. When a man is sus- 
pected of growing too powerful and proud for 
the safety of the State, or, as they phrase it, 
“* got too much sass,” he is forthwith mulcted in 
a sum that reduces him to an equality with his 
fellow-citizens. 
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where the Slave Trade formerly had its chief | 


seat. Almost every point and headland is 
crowned by a fort, erected by Europeans to 
protect this unholy traffic. 


suppressed to the north of the equator, the 
greater portion of these forts have fallen into 
decay. Elmina, however, the first fortress erect- 
ed by the Portuguese, now in the hands of the 
Dutch, is still kept in good repair, and strongly 
garrisoned. Cape Coast Castle, the residence 
of the British Governor of the Cape Colony, is 
a still more imposing fortress, Its walls inclose 
several acres of ground, and are mounted with 
more than a hundred guns. In the centre is the 
tall castle, the residence of the Governor, It 
has a garrison of natives and blacks from the 
West Indies, under the command of English 
officers. Here, a few years since, the brilliant 
and lamented “L. E. L.” closed her earthly 
career, Whether by a sudden paroxysm of a 
disease to which she had long been subject; or 
by an accidental over-dose of prussic acid, taken 
as a remedy; or by voluntary suicide from weari- 
ness and despondency, no man knows with cer- 
tainty. Her remains lie in the court-yard of 
the castle, the parade-ground of the garrison. 
A small marble tablet, with a Latin inscription, 
inserted in the wall opposite, commemorates her 
genius and her untimely fate. Her true mon- 


ument, under another sky, is built of words and | 


thoughts, not of marble or granite. 


Twenty-five of these | 
are found within a space of two hundred miles. | 
Since the trade in slaves has been almost wholly | 


CAPE COAST CASTLE. 


Passing the low Ivory Coast, where the long, | 
unbroken swell of the ocean dashes furiously | 
upon the sandbank which lines the shore, as we | 
approach the equator we come to the region 


The two military despotisms of Ashanti and 
Dehomi furnish the only striking exceptions 
to the democratic communities of that por- 
| tion of Western Africa lying north of the 
equator. 

Ashanti, with its tributaries, contains some 
| four or five millions of inhabitants. Its govern- 
ment is one of the most thorough despotisms in 
the world. The king is absolute master of the 
lives of every one of his subjects, and he main- 
tains a system of espionage in his dominions 
which would do credit to the ingenuity of 
Fouché or Orloff. When a noble is summoned 
to the royal presence, he feels that he goes in 
peril of his life. He may be called to receive 
high honor or severe punishment. He may be 
about to gain some distinguished mark of favor, 
or to hear that his blood is required to water the 
grave of some member of the royal family. In 
either case he has nothing to do but to submit. 
Though the king is the heir to all the property 
of his subjects, he usually allows the family of 
a deceased person to retain all the gold which 
may have been wrought into ornaments. It has 
_ hence grown into a custom with the rich men to 
| put as much of their wealth as possible into this 
|shape. Once in the course of his life every 
| man is allowed to make a grand display of his 
| wealth in the streets of Kumasi, the capital. 

He arrays himself, his wives, and servants, in 
their richest robes and most splendid orna- 
ments, and parades through the city. The 
amount of gold thus displayed is sometimes al- 
most fabulous; for Ashanti is one of the rich- 
est auriferous regions in the world. The soil 
| is every where impregnated with gold, even in 
| the streets of Kumasi. With such abundant 
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sources of income, the King of Ashanti is prob- 
ably by far the richest man in Africa. 

Here as elsewhere a man’s importance is es- 
timated by the number of his wives. The King 
is prohibited from exceeding the numbe: of 
three thousand three hundred and thirty-three. 
It is not known whether he is obliged to keep 
up the full complement. During the working 
season they are dispersed through the country, 
engaged in agricultural labor with their own 
royal hands. For the remainder of the year 
they are collected in Kumasi, occupying two 
long streets, where they are kept in strict se- 
clusion. It is a capital crime for any man to 
look upon them, Sometimes they are paraded 
through the streets, preceded by a company of 
boys to warn the people to hide themselves. 
Those who have not time to get out of the way 
fling themselves down with their faces to the 
ground, where they lie till the procession is out 
of sight. Now and then, upon some extraor- 
dinary occasion, this strict rule is relaxed, and 
the galaxy of sable beauty may be beheld with- 
out its costing the life of the spectator. When 
the British Embassy was received, the King ap- 
peared in public surrounded by three hundred 
of his favorite wives. He was seated upon a 
throne encased in massive gold, his royal per- 
son enfolded in rich silken garments, with neck, 
arms, ankles, fingers, and toes covered with gold- 
en rings; while all his attendants were furnish- 
ed with golden arms and implements of every de- 
scription, brought forth from the royal treasury. 

But the despotism of Ashanti pales before 
the still darker and more bloody absolutism of 
Dehomi. ‘The King is regarded by his subjects 
as a demi-god. It is a grave offense to imagine 





that he eats or drinks or sleeps, like ordinary 
mortals. His meals are taken in the utmost 
privacy, and the wretch who should chance to 
see him thus engaged would be put to death on 
the spot. Upon certain great occasions he so 
far lays aside his divinity as to condescend to 
drink in public; but even then a curtain is in- 
terposed between him and his subjects, who 
prostrate themselves in adoration while he is 
supposed to be imbibing; and when the opera- 
tion is over they rend the very heavens witli 
their acclamations. 

He is absolute proprietor of the country and 
every person and thing init, The females espe- 
cially are his peculiar property. No man can 
have a wife except by his permission. They 
are either sold or given as rewards for distin- 
guished valor. The sale takes place but once a 
year. The price is fixed at a uniform sum, and 
the buyer has no privilege of choice. He must 
content himself with such one as his Majesty 
pleases to assign. 

One of the most singular institutions of De- 
homi is the famous body of Amazons, which 
constitute the élite of the army. Their number 
at present is about 5000, armed with muskets 
and all the weapons of African warfare. A 
few years ago, when the English embassy was 
residing in Dehomi, the king made, for their 
amusement, frequent displays of this favorite 
band, They performed all sorts of sham-fights, 
in order to show off their strength and dexter- 
ity. These strong-minded and strong-armed 
Amazons become more masculine than the men 
themselves, and when one wishes to reproach 
another for weakness or cowardice, she can find 
no more emphatic epithet than to say, “ You 
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TOKO—A GABUN CIIEF, 


are aman!” Their superior prowess has been 
quite recently displayed in a remarkable man- 
ner in connection with one of the most singular 
episodes of African history. 

Between Dehomi and the River Niger lies a 
country known on the maps as Yoruba. Many 
years ago it was a powerful state, under the rule 
of a single sovereign. This was at length brok- 
en up into a multitude of petty governments, 
and became the favorite hunting ground of the 
slave-traders. Some forty years since the rem- 
nants of a few feeble tribes sought refuge in a 
famous cavern about seventy-five miles from the 
sea-shore. Here they secreted themselves, liv- 
ing ‘upon roots and berries, and such food as 
they could find growing wild about their lurk- 
ing-place. Other fugitives flocked to them, 
until the fragments of more than a hundred 
tribes were gathered in this place. They called 
their settlement Abeokuta, or “ Understone,” in 
memory of the cavern which had given them 
shelter. About fifteen years ago a number of 
liberated slaves from Sierra Leone came on a 
trading expedition to this part of the coast, from 
which some of them had been originally stolen. 
They carried back with them tidings of the set- 
tlement of Abeokuta; and a large body of civ- 
ilized and Christianized freedmen from Sierra 





Leone at once determined to 
rejoin their countrymen. Be- 
tween the years 1839 and 1842 
these emigrants numbered 
five hundred. This infusion 
brought new life to the com- 
munity, and in 1853 its inha- 
bitants numbered more than 
a hundred thousand. Mibs- 
sionaries were sent out to 
them, and their efforts met 
with a degree of success with- 
out precedent in Africa. Abe- 

, okuta assumed the aspect of 
a civilized and Christianized 
community. About three 
years ago the King of Deho- 
mi resolved to extirpate the 
new community, and marched 
against it at the head of a 
large army, including his fe- 
male invincibles, It happen- 
ed that an American mission- 
ary, Mr. Bowen, who had 
served as a soldier in our late 
war with Mexico, was at Abe- 
okuta. He saw that other 
weapons than preaching must 
be employed against the sav- 
age invaders, and set about 
training the people for the 
contest. The Dehomans were 
beaten back after a desperate 
struggle, and their king him- 
self was saved from capture 
only by the bravery with which 
his regiments of Amazons de- 
fended his person. 

Just opposite the island of Fernando Po the 
Mountains of the Moon terminate at the sea- 
shore in a bold peak of more than fourteen 
thousand feet in height. These mountains form 
the boundary between Northern and Southern 
Guinea. 

Along this coast were the chief seats of the 
Portuguese dominions in Africa; and in Saint 
Paul de Loando and Benguela they still possess 
two important settlements, which give them the 
control of the province of Angola. Spain has 
a nominal possession of the island of Fernando 
Po, which commands the mouths of the Niger. 
This may become a position of no little import- 
ance, when the fertile country watered by that 
great river is opened to commerce. At Clar- 
ence, the principal town of the island, lies the 
body of Richard Lander, as though keeping 
watch over the river, the mysterious problem 
of whose course he was the first to solve. No 
monument marks his place of rest; his great 
discovery is his most fitting memorial. 

Since the decline of the Slave Trade, palm-oil 
and ivory have been the leading articles of ex- 
port from the African coast. The trade in oil 
has grown up within the last few years, and it 
promises to become one of the leading branches 
of trade. The civilization of a people may be 
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pretty accurately measured by the amount of 
soap and cotton it consumes. No nation can 
claim to be thoroughly enlightened until every 
individual has at least three shirts made from 
cotton grown on the Mississippi, spun and woven 
on the Merrimac, and duly washed with soap 
made from the palm-oil of the Niger. 

Congo is now a mere geographical name for 
a region which has furnished a larger number 
of slaves than any other portion of Africa. If 
we could put faith in the accounts of the Por- 
tuguese missionaries it was within two centuries 
the seat of a powerful kingdom. They speak 
in many cases of armies of one or two hundred 
thousand men; and Father Carli gravely tells 
us of one of 900,000, under command of a hea- 
then monarch, Don Antonio, who were utterly 
put to rout by 400 Portuguese musketeers, The 
story of the victories of Cortéz in Mexico is out- 
done by the narrative of this exploit of the 
doughty Lusitanians; and not improbably one is 
about as near the truth as the other. But it is 
certain that Congo was the scene of one of the 
most remarkable missionary enterprises ever 
carried out by the Catholic Church. Never, 
perhaps, since the Day of Pentecost were con- 
verts multiplied so rapidly as in Congo. Good 
Father Carli says that in two years he baptized 
2700; another Padre is said to have adminis- 
tered the holy rite to 12,000 converts in a year. 
Father Merolla says that he himself baptized 
13,000 in five years; but when he comes to 
narrate the success of the labors of his brethren, 
his statistics partake of the miraculous: One 
zealous laborer made Christians of 50,000, while 
another, whose operations extended over a score 
of years, performed the saving ordinance upon 
more than 100,000. One thing, however, seems 
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certain, that for nearly two centuries Christian- 
ity was the ostensible religion of the country, 
the rites of paganism were sternly prohibited, 
and the priests of the old religion were sold into 
slavery, Of all this great work, not a trace now 
exists; and, what is more wonderful than all, 
no record remains of the manner in which 
Christianity was extirpated from the country. 
The dissolution of the great nionarchies of 
Southern Guinea has left the government in a 
singular state. The so-called “King” is but 
the chief man of a village or a group of villages. 
He has no well-defined powers, and no revenues 
except the dashes or presents made by vessels 
trading with his town, ‘The office is hereditary 
in a certain family; but from that family the 
people may choose any one as their chief. When 
a king dies his sister or some near female rela- 
tive must occupy the throne day and night un- 
til his successor is chosen, which may not be 
for weeks. When a choice has been made, the 
people flock in a mass to the house of the new 
monarch. Every man, woman, child, and slave 
has for this day perfect impunity to say what 
they please to the new king, who is likely to 
hear unpleasant truths enough to last him his 
life-time. He could not be more soundly abused 
if he were a candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States, If he has ever done any thing 
which he would wish forgotten, it is sure to be 
brought to mind. He is told he must not put 
on any airs when he gets on the throne. Above 
all things he must try to get rid of the stingy 
disposition which he has always shown ; for the 
meanest thing in the world is a close-fisted, nig- 
gardly king. To all this, the poor monarch 
elect is expected to listen with the utmost pa- 





tience and meekness; and it is held that the 
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ELECTING A KING IN YORUBA. 


most contemptible act of which he could pos- 
sibly be guilty would be to cherish any resent- 
ment on account of it after he comes into pow- 
er. They have a very sensible explanation to 


| 


sequence. The negro offers his ivory with the 
manner of a man who is about to transact 
weighty business. The captain affects an air 
of perfect indifference. A deal of manceuvring 


give of this odd custom. They say that after | ensues as to who shall make the first offer. 


the king is once ‘in power no man will dare to 
tell him any disagreeable truths, and they must 
make use of the only opportunity that will ever 
occur. 

The natives of Southern Guinea belong to a 
stock entirely different from those of the north. 
Less robust in person, they are more dextrous 
and ifftelligent. The languages of Northern 
Guinea are harsh in sound, having few inflec- 
tions and a meagre vocabulary. Those of 
Southern Guinea are remarkably soft and flow- 
ing, and are flexible beyond any others in the 
world. The Mpongwe dialect, which may stand 
as a type of all, has been thoroughly mastered 
by Mr. Wilson, and as far as we are qualified to 
judge from his grammatical analysis, it exceeds 
in the philosophical nature of its formation even 
the Greek—the tongue of the gods. It must 
long remain a marvel to philologists how a peo- 
ple but a few removes from barbarism could 
have framed or perpetuated such a language. 

In point of finesse and cunning as traders, 
the natives stand pre-eminent. Yankee skip- 
pers are not usually charged with lack of ca- 
pacity to drive a bargain; but they are quite 
overmatched by the Guinea negroes, 
have indeed one advantage over the trader, of 
which they are not slow to avail themselves. 
Time is not of the least account with them, 
The negro who offers to sell an elephant’s tusk 
can afford to spend a week in bargaining, while 
with the captain of a vessel an hour is of con- 


The trader names a sum quite below the mark; 
the other rejoins by naming a sum quite as 
much above it. The captain don’t care about 
trading; he is just about weighing anchor and 
going where ivory is cheaper; but he will make 
one more offer, a little better. The negro thinks 
there is no chance for a trade, but he will do 
what is fair, and lowers his price a little. So 
they go on approximating by degrees, until 
finally each reaches his ultimatum, where he 
declares he will stand. They are still at some 
distance apart. A long interval of silence en- 
sues, and they at length agree to “split the dif- 
ference.” Down goes the tooth into the hold, 
and up come the muskets, powder, brass pans, 
gun-flints, and the rest of the articles wanted ; 
for the traffic here is one of barter—the “round 
trade,” as it is termed: so many each of some 
thirty different articles in exchange for a tooth. 

A “corner” is sometimes got up in the ivory 
market with a dexterity that would do honor to 
Wall Street. Perhaps two vessels may be in 
port at the same time, each in search of ivory. 
The skippers are played off against each other 
with consummate skill; m are carried 
from one to the other which neither ever dream- 
ed of sending. Captain Larboard is told by a 
score of witnesses that Captain Starboard has 
sworn that he will buy every tooth in market, 
if it breaks him; and that Larboard shall not 
get ivory enough to make a fine-tooth comb— 
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standing in need of such an article. Starboard | 
is told of some similar declaration on the part | 


dozen times by captains whom he has cheated. 
But somehow nobody can find it in his heart to 


of Larboard ; and the two captains are soon bid- | be severe with such a good-natured, gray-head- 


ding against each other. So the “ Bulls” have 
it very decidedly in the ivory market. Or per- 
haps a report is started that a native up in the 
bush has the largest tooth ever seen. It weighs 
an incredible number of pounds. A cat has 


reared a family of kittens in its hollow. It} 


must have belonged to the father of all ele- 
phants. Lucky will the captain be who shall 
add that tooth to his cargo. And what is best 
of all, the poor bushman does not know what 
it is worth. If the captain will intrust a few 
goods—half the value of the tooth—to the nar- 
rator of the story, he will buy the tooth for him. 
Very likely the captain falls into the scheme, 
only to find before he gets the tooth fairly into 
the hold of his vessel, he has, on one pretext 
and another, paid twice its value. 

Near the mouth of the Gabun River lives the 
shrewdest negro in all Guinea—a bright-eyed, 
gray-headed, humpbacked old fellow, named 
Cringy. His village is perched upon a bluff, 
whence, spy-glass in hand, he is sure to get the 
first glimpse of every vessel that approaches. 
It matters little of what nation it may be, for 
Cringy speaks English, French, Portuguese, be- 
sides half-a-dozen native dialects. He has a 
whole library of “ books”—as the Africans call 
any written document—certifying to his perfect 
honesty ; and now and then, when he wants a 
fresh certificate, he will conduct himself with 
such propriety that the captain can recommend 
him as a model agent and factotum. But woe 
to the next customer after Cringy has been 
whitewashed: He has been put in irons half-a- 





| ed, humpbacked old fellow; and he always gets 


off with a brief confinement. The captain of a 
French man-of-war once, acting upon African 


| rather than European ideas of justice, compelled 


the whole population of the Gabun to pay cer- 
tain debts that Cringy had contracted. They, of 


| course, owe him no love, but have no way to 


help themselves. 

The old fellow is a perfect Quilp in domestic 
life, and rules his household with a rough hand. 
It happened a few years ago that one of his 
wives, taking offense at his way of showing fond- 
ness, left his bed and board, and went back to 
her father, King George, the sovereign of a 
town thirty miles up the river. All Cringy’s 
attempts to reclaim his fugitive spouse were 
unavailing. Just about this time the com- 
mander of a French squadron on the coast de- 
sired to enter into a treaty with King George, 
and Cringy was summoned to act as interpreter. 
He saw that he would be at all events well paid 
for his trouble, and his subtle brain devised a 
scheme for getting back his wife into the bar- 
gain; thus killing two birds with one stone. 
The vessels sailed up the river, and Cringy 
marshaled Monsieur le Capitaine and his suite 
into the royal presence. 

“Tell King George,” said the Frenchman to 
Cringy, “that King Louis is his friend, and 
wants him to sign a book that he will be a 
friend to the French.” 

The interpreter puts on a grave air, and says: 

“King George, the Commodore says he is 
astonished that you won't give my wife back to 
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me. He says if you don’t do it at once, he will 
fire on your town with his great guns.” 

King George received this improvised com- 
munication in a manner not exactly in accord- 
ance with Cringy’s expectations. 

“Go out quietly and load your guns,” said 
he to his own people, “and if the Frenchmen 
shed a drop of blood, don’t let one of these fel- 
lows get back to their vessels; and be sure to 
shoot Cringy the first of all.” 

The cunning old humpback saw that his coup 
had failed, and at once set about appeasing his 
irate father-in-law. He was sorry that he had 
taken a mode of getting back his wife that dis- 
pleased King George. The best of men did 
wrong sometimes; and this was the most griev- 
ous error of his whole life. But he would see 
that no harm came of it. One word from him 
to the Commodore would be sufficient to pre- 
vent him from firing upon the town; and as for 
his wife, why, they would talk the matter over in 
a friendly way. 

By this time the Frenchman began to grow 
uneasy. He could not understand a word that 
had been said; but he saw that something had 
gone amiss, and did not like the sudden depart- 
ure of King George’s men. 

“What does he say, Cringy?” he asked. 
“Will he sign the paper? And why did his 
men go out?” 

“They have gone, Monsieur le Capitaine, to 
kill a sheep for your dinner; and when Mon- 
sieur le Capitaine is ready to go, King George 


will sign the paper.” 

Time was thus gained, and Cringy played his 
cards so well that King George agreed not only 
to sign the treaty but to restore the fair runa- 


way. The high contracting parties parted on 
the best of terms. Cringy carried back his wife 
in triumph, was well paid for his services in ne- 
gotiating the treaty, and a month passed before 
either party discovered how the cunning diplo- 
mat had played his own game, while acting as 
negotiator between them. If Cringy had been 
an Austrian, he would surely have been sent to 
Paris as mediator between Russia and the Allies, 
and it would have been strange if he had not out- 
witted both. 

A large share of the troubles of an African’s 
life arise, in one way and another, from his 
wives. The honest Kruman, as we have seen, 
does not escape. The Ashantis and Dehomans 
are obliged to wage continual wars to keep up 
the number that they require. These African 
dames have a proclivity for deserting their lords 
and masters when they think themselves ill 
used. If one goes back to her friends, the hus- 
band can demand that they should either give 
her up or refund the price which he paid for 
her. If they fail to comply with the demand, 
he may seize upon the property of any of her 
townsmen, and even inflict corporeal punish- 
ment upon them, and lay the whole responsi- 
bility upon her family. A palaver is then called, 
and the friends are obliged not only to make 
good all damages, but to give up the woman. 





If, however, the runaway throws herself upon 
the protection of some other man, he is held 
bound in honor to protect her at all hazards. 
If he can and will pay her price, the affair is 
ended; if not, her friends are held responsible. 
These complicated affairs not unfrequently lead 
to a deal of bloodshed before they are finally 
adjusted. In Southern Guinea the affair often 
takes a still more sanguinary turn. When a 
woman elopes from her husband, and he is un- 
able to lay hands upon the fugitive, he may 
walk to the nearest village and shoot the first 
man he encounters, and announce to the peo- 
ple that he is satisfied, and they must look for 
revenge to the original wrong-doer. Nobody 
blames him. He is quit of the affair. But the 
villagers have suffered an indignity which must 
be wiped off upon somebody else. So they shoot 
aman from the next village beyond. Their 
hands are thus washed clean. This may be re- 
peated a dozen times until the whole neighbor- 
hood is on its guard, and the last village is un- 
able to pass the affront any further. A general 
palaver is summoned. The matter is wholly 
between the chief who calls the palaver, who 
has lost a man for whom he has got nothing, 
and the first offender, who has gained a wife for 
whom he has given nothing. All the interme- 
diate parties have canceled their claims by 
shooting an innocent person. A sum is fixed 
which the first offender must pay to this chief 
in lieu of a life, and the account is declared 
square all around. 

The African passes his life in constant dread 
of witchcraft. How a man comes in possession 
of this terrible gift is not very well settled among 
them. But when once he has attained it there 
is no limit to his power. He can transform him- 
self into a tiger, an elephant, or a shark. He 
can keep back the rains, and curse the land with 
drought. He can bring sickness, poverty, and 
death upon whom he will. The possession of 
this power is any thing but desirable ; and any 
African would die rather than remain under sus- 
picion of practicing the art. Yet any man is at 
any moment liable to be charged with it. As 
every death or calamity is ascribed to this cause, 
it becomes a matter of monient to find out the 
offender. When the charge is fairly brought 
against a man, there is but one way for him to 
prove his innocence; he must submit to the red- 
water ordeal. This consists in drinking a large 
quantity of a decoction of the bark of a tree, 
which has the physical properties of a narcotic 
and an emetic, besides the spiritual one of de- 
tecting the perpetrator of witchcraft. The or- 
deal is conducted with great ceremony. A cir- 
cle is formed, in the centre of which are placed 
pots containing the wonderful liquor. The ac- 
cused, who wishes to purge himself, comes for- 
ward, almost naked, and takes his seat by the 
side of the vessels, ‘The charge against him is 
then recited; after which he makes a solemn 
confession of his manifold misdeeds, but deny- 
ing the special crime now laid to his charge, in- 
voking the Divine vengeance to fall upon him 
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TUE RED-WATER ORDEAL. 


if he is guilty. He then drinks the water. If 
it nauseates him so that he vomits freely, he is 
pronounced cleared. But if he becomes giddy 
and delirious, his guilt is proved. A great howl 
of wrath rises from the spectators, The very 
children hoot at him, and pelt him with stones 
and clubs. Not unfrequently he is dragged 
about until life is extinct. His nearest kindred 
dare manifest no sympathy or offer any remon- 
strance. But if the infallible red-water pro- 
nounces him guiltless, he receives a solemn 
ovation. He is féted and feasted; honors and 
presents are showered upon him almost without 
stint. Nor does his triumph end here. His ac- 
cusers are in turn arraigned; and they must go 
through the red-water ordeal, or pay a fine to 
the man whom they had attempted to ruin. 
The Deydbo, or Doctor, is an important per- 
sonage among the Krumen. His duties are 
both medical and priestly. No one is permitted 
to exercise the functions of this office until he 
has spent a couple of years with some famous 
practitioner. During all this time he must never 
eut his hair nor wash his person. What the 
precise connection is between dirt and sanctity 
has never been made out; but the existence of 
few facts is supported by the evidence of a more 
wide-spread belief. When his two years’ novi- 
tiate has expired, the young aspirant is required 


to give a public proof of his pro- 
ficiency. A number of earthen 
jars are brought out, in one of 
which the head of a chicken 
has been secretly deposited. If, 
like young Bassanio at Bel- 
mont, he succeeds in promptly 
pointing out the one in which 
the hidden article is concealed, 
his trial is pronounced success- 
ful, and his qualifications are 
henceforth never to he dis- 
puted. He is now permitted 
the luxury of a thorough ab- 
lution, and the accumulated 
two years’ growth of wool is 
solemnly shorn from his head, 
and put in his possession to be 
carefully preserved, as upon 
this his whole professional skill 
depends. He also receives his 

. diploma, which consists of a 
monkey’s skin. The practice 

, of the Deyabo is conducted on 

“ the quack principle of no cure, 
no pay. If the case is a seri- 
ous one, he must deposit with 
the family of the patient the 
bundle of hair that was shorn 
from his head at the time of his 
initiation. This is a kind of 
security for the faithful dis- 
charge of his duty. 


Few countries offer as many 

attractions to the hunter as 

Southern Guinea. The mon- 

key tribe, perhaps, do not come 

| within the category of game, though an excep- 


| tion might almost be made—for or against— 


lof the formidable Trogdolytes Gorilla, known 
| and feared by the natives under the name of 
Njena. No specimen of this animal has ever 
yet found its way into our menageries. Mr. 
Wilson, who was the first to make its existence 
known to the civilized world, describes it as 
the most powerful of the Chimpanzee family. 
One, whose skeleton has been presented by 
him to the Natural Historical Society of Bos- 
ton, must, when living, have been five and a 
half feet high, measuring four feet across the 
shoulders. An ugly beast he is. The natives 
say that he can crush a musket-barrel between 
his teeth. The crocodile is a pleasant friend to 
meet in the rivers, while the boa constrictor, or 
rather typhon, adds a special charm to the jun- 
gles. Mr. Wilson himself never happened to 
meet with one of these of more than five-and- 
twenty feet in length; this the natives did not 
consider much of a snake, affirming that they 
grow much larger. He once assisted in extri- 
cating a favorite dog from the coils of one of 
these monsters, who had seized him and was 
‘leisurely sliming him over preparatory to swal- 
lowing. The dog was not injured, but it was a 
week before he got rid of the varnish with which 





the reptile had covered him. The typhon has 
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no poison-fang, and his teeth hook downward, 
so that when he begins to swallow any thing, it 
must go down, or he will be choked to death. 
Some of the negroes eat this czeature ; but those 
of a refined taste rather object to it. 

Lions are unknown on the Western Coast; so 
that we fear it would present few attractions to 
Monsieur Jules Gérard, the “Lion Killer of 
Algeria,” whose special mission seems to be to 
wage war upon the King of Beasts. If he could 
descend to more ignoble game, he would find in 
the African tiger, or leopard, an antagonist not 
altogether unworthy of his rifle. 

But Mr. Baker, the Ceylon elephant-killer, 
whose exploits have furnished us with materials 
for a couple of papers, and the redoubtable 
Gordon Cumming, might enjoy themselves vast- 
ly, and put money in their purse besides, by en- 
tering upon a crusade against the elephants of 
Guinea. Baker's tuskless Ceylon elephants, 
though nuisances while alive, are worthless when 
dead ; and Cumming had to make long expedi- 
tions from the Cape in order to procure ivory. 
But in Guinea great “tuskers,” whose every 
tooth is worth a nugget, come down to the very 
coast in such numbers that the natives, with their 
inefficient weapons, manage to kill ten or fifteen 
thousand every year in the Gabun district alone. 
After reading the scientific manner in which our 
Ceylon friend dispatches a huge “rogue” with 
a single ball from his favorite “two-ounce,” it 
is painful to hear of the unscientific “ tooling” 
to which, from want of proper instruments, the 
African hunter is obliged to resort. Armed 
with an old musket, loaded with a triple charge 
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of powder, and filled to the muzzle with slugs 
and spikes and rusty nails, he creeps up behind 
and under the elephant, who is busily munching 
a fresh tree-top, and gives him the miscellaneous 
contents of the piece, which go crashing in like 
a carronade broadside fired point-blank into 
the hull of a man-of-war. Such a piece, so 
loaded, can not be discharged from the shoul- 
der, but must be held at arm’s-length; it is, 
therefore, a matter of chance whether any vital 
part is hit. If not, the hunter must look out for 
himself. His only hope of safety is to take to 
a tree, and keep running around it till the ele- 
phant is wearied with the chase, and gives it up. 
One false step or stumble, and the elephant is 
upon him, 

Nor do we much more affect the other mode 
of killing the elephant described by Mr. Wilson. 
There is a forest vine which the natives sup- 
pose is so hateful to the elephant that he will 
never pass over it unless goaded by wounds. 
This is drawn avound the space where a drove 
is feeding. Poisoned plantains are then scat- 
tered about, which the beasts devour greedily. 
When they have become weakened by the poi- 
son, the negroes prod them with spears until 
they give up the ghost from sheer loss of blood. 
How different this from Mr. Baker’s single ball, 
at six yards’ distance, sent through the forehead 
into the brain, while the elephant is dashing up, 
head-on, with lowered trunk. Any thing worth 
doing at all is worth doing well, as De Quincey 
argues in his famous “ Murder as one of the Fine 
Arts.” So, though no Nimrods ourselves, we hope 
that elephant hunting in Guinea will soon be 
conducted upon more artistic 
principles. 

From elephants to ants 
may seem a long stride. But 
the Guinea ants are not to be 
despised; and the man who 
shall find some way of ex- 
terminating one or two spe- 
cies will do a greater service 
than if he had rid the country 
of elephants, tigers, crocodiles, 
and typhons. 

Of this class, however, are 
not the famous termites, whose 
tumuli are decidedly better 
specimens of architecture than 
the native huts. These are 
eight or ten feet in diameter, 
and a little more in height, 
built of clay, in a conical 
form, and ornamented with 
turrets. They have no ex- 
ternal opening, and the build- 
ers are never seen unless their 
habitations are broken into; 
in which case they show plen- 
ty of pluck. Break off one of 
the turrets, and an engineer 
mounts to the breach, exam- 
ines the injury, and summons 
the laborers to repair it, which 
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they do with clay brought 
ready-tempered from within. 
The tumulus is a great city, 
with streets and avenues in- 
numerable. In the very cen- 
tre is the royal palace, the 
abode of the Queen and Moth- 
er of all. Her Majesty, like 
the sculptured kings on the 
monuments of Nineveh, ex- 
ceeds her subjects in size ten- 
fold. It is not easy to get a 
sight of her. Unless the 
mound is demolished very rap- 
idly, her subjects contrive to 
carry her off through the sub- 
terranean ways. 

The great pest is a little 
white ant, that burrows in ~ 
the ground, and makes con- 
stant predatory expeditions. 
Books and clothing seem to 
be their favorite plunder, 
though furniture, and provis- ‘ 
ions of all kinds are highly ; " 
acceptable. When they get ° 
into a box of clothing they 
begin by boring holes through 4 
and through, as if of set pur- 
pose to render it useless to the n 
human proprietor. To get at 
any elevated object, they con- 
struct a sort of covered arch- 


way of clay, tempered by a 
secretion from their own bod- 


ies. ‘The only way to secure 

provisions from them is to put 

them upon a scaffold, elevated 

upon posts. If these are kept well covered 
with soft pitch, the ants can not cross it. But 
let this get hard, and they throw their covered 
way across, and swarm to the plunder. Their 
perseverance is indomitable; tear down their 
arched approach, and they set about rebuilding it 
forthwith. This they will doa score of times in 
succession, and the only sure way of compelling 
them to abandon their work, is to sprinkle ar- 
senic along its course. But even then, if there 
is something particularly to their taste to be 
gained, they will build a new approach by the 
side of the old one. A little of this active poi- 
son scattered about a box or bureau will effect- 
ually keep them away; but this remedy, like 
many another powerful medicine, is too danger- 
ous to admit of general application. 

The ant of ants is the “ Driver,” a little black 
fellow for whom every thing that walks or creeps 
must make way. They march about the coun- 
tryin solid columns half a mile long, with scouts 
flung out in front and on the flanks to see that 
the way is clear. When they come to a foot- 
path, where danger is apprehended, two parallel 
files of soldiers are stationed across, standing 
upright at a short distance apart; other ants 
stretch themselves across the space between the 
files, interlocking their claws with the extended 
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fore-claws of their supporters, so as to form with 
their bodies a perfect arch. This is bound 
firmly together by others, who stretch them- 
selves lengthwise along it. A covered way is 
thus constructed under which the females and 
the laborers who bear the larva may pass with 
security. This living arch is so firmly bound 
together that a man may put a cane under its 
centre, and lift it bodily from the ground with- 
out breaking it. When disturbed, the whole 
army spread themselves over a considerable 
space, over which few animals dare attempt to 
pass. Ifthey encounter the carcass of any ani- 
mal in their march, they do not leave it till it is 
all devoured. They will make way with the 
body of an elephant in a few days, Living ani- 
mals are not safe from their assaults. A horse 
or a cow, shut up with an army of them, will be 
harassed to death in a few hours, and in the 
course of a couple of days will be devoured, 
with the exception of the hair and skeleton. 
It has been said that criminals were once pun- 
ished, in some parts of the country, by being 
bound fast and laid in the track of the Drivers, 
in which case they would be devoured piece- 
meal. There is, however, reason to believe 
that this refinement in cruelty is a pure inven- 
tion ; at all events, no such practice now exists. 





NEGROLAND AND THE NEGROES. 


ANT HILLS. 


The “ Drivers” very frequently visit the houses 
of the natives. It is of very little use to at- 
tempt to stay their progress, and the better way 
is for the inhabitants to vacate their dwellings 
while the ants are in possession. Their occu- 
paney usually lasts but a few hours, and on 
their departure it is found that the house has 
been thoroughly cleared of every species of in- 
sect and vermin. The inhabitants indeed first 
learn that the Drivers are present by the flutter- 
ing of the cockroaches and the squeaking of the 
mice that are undergoing martyrdom. There 
is no chance of escape for an individual of these 
vermin, for the ants are every where, over the 
floor, under the roof, and along the walls, in 
every nook and crevice, in every hole, crack, 
and corner. ‘The visits of the ants are usually 
made at night, and in the morning, if they have 
completed their work, they take their departure, 
leaving the floor strewed with the wings of cock- 
roaches, and the bones and skins of mice. 
Cases have been known in which the sick and 
infirm who had no one to carry them off, have 
been utterly destroyed by these terrible Drivers. 
But taking all things into account, it is con- 
sidered that they are a blessing rather than a 
pest ; the temporary inconvenience of their visits 
being more than counterbalanced by their leav- 
ing the house free from other insécts, which is 
no small matter in a tropical country. 

So long as the Slave Trade existed, there 
was no hope for the civilization of the countries 
cursed by it. That traffic is now virtually ex- 
tinct. Acargo is indeed now and then shipped 
by stealth, much as a house is occasionally 
robbed or a pocket picked among us. The 
death-blow to the Slave Trade was given by 
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the prohibition of the importation of slaves into 
Brazil, by which the second half of this century 
was signalized. In 1848 there were introduced 
into Brazil 60,000 slaves; in 1852 only 700, of 

whom a large share were seized by the govern- 
ment. Cuba is now the chief market for the 

Slave Trade. With the decay of this has grown 
| up, step by step, a very extensive commerce in 
| the natural products of the country. Few re- 
| gions on the globe are capable of producing an 
| equal variety or amount of articles of legitimate 
commerce, and certainly no tropical country 
has a native population from whom so much 
may be expected, in turning these natural ad- 
vantages to account. The Africans are a bar- 
barous, but not a worn-out and effete race. 
They have a future before them. Their civil- 
ization will not be accomplished in one genera- 
tion, perhaps not in five or ten. But it took 
quite as many generations to transform the wan- 
dering Pelasgi into the glorious Greeks; the 
rude Oscan and Etruscan tribes into the stately 
Romans; or the heterogeneous mixture of vaga- 
bond Celts, Scandinavian pirates, and Teutonic 
robbers into those kindred composite races 
which for want of better terms we denominate 
Gallic and Anglo-Saxon. ‘The Sclavonic races, 
like the Negro, have no past, only a future. If, 
from the small portion of its orbit through which 
modern civilization has passed, we may ven- 
ture to lay down its course for the next thou- 
sand years, we should say that the maritime 
portions of the temperate zone were reserved for 
the sea-loving Celto-Teutonic stock; the great 
interior plains and table-lands of Europe and 
Asia for the Sclavonic race; while the tropics 
| belong to the African families. 
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“HE GREAT SEAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
N the year 1830 I lived four months with a 
bachelor kinsman not far from Washington 
Square, in Philadelphia. His house was sand- 
wiched between the residences of two highly 
intelligent octogenarians, and was the neutral 
ground where they met, four nights in each 
week, to discuss the news of the day, taste my 
kinsman’s good wine, help each other remem- 
ber the stirring incidents of the old war for 
Freedom, and to fight those battles over again. 
I was then a fledgling of twenty summers, and 
had nothing to do but to sit and listen to the 
gray-beards, with ears, and eyes, and mouth 
wide open. I sat like a sponge, absorbing at 
all points; and during that four months’ sojourn 
Limbibed an enormous quantity of the spirit of 
seventy-six. It went immediately to the brain, 
where it produced a chronic monomania, which 
the doctors pronounce incurable. 

Uncle Billy, the senior by ninety days, had 
been a successful merchant long before the 
Fairmount Reservoir was built; and during 
much of the War for Independence he was a 
clerk with Robert Morris, the great financier of 
that old contest for right. ‘The Squire had been 
all his life a miscellaneous man—a sort of Caleb 
Quotem. When the first Congress met in Phil- 
adelphia, he was a sub-editor of Bradford's 
Pennsylvania Journal, and always boasted of 
having engraved with his pen-knife that ugly- 
looking, disjointed snake, which figured at the 
head of the paper all that spring and summer, 
to the great annoyance of the King’s men. The 
Squire afterward became a factotum of Aitkin’s 
Pennsylvania Magazine, and frequently spoke of 
his amazement at the speed of Tom Paine’s 
pen, after he had swallowed his third glass of 
brandy, when writing his promised monthly con- 
tribution to that periodical, in the little back 
room of Aitkin’s establishment at the Pope’s 
Head, above the London Coffee-House, in 
Market Street. The Squire was also a sort of 
Ariel in the public bodies of that day, and his 
memory being as good as phonography, he was 
a reporter of sayings and doings, in high repute. 
He was a favorite with those old Congressmen, 
and he followed them in their two flights, first 
to Baltimore and then to York. Such were the 
Gamaliels of living history, at whose feet I 
nightly sat and listened. 

One day my kinsman showed me a commis- 
sion, signed by Charles Thomson, the Secretary 
of the Continental Congress, and bearing the 
broad, recumbent seal of the United States, 
precisely the same in device as the Government 
signet of to-day. My curiosity was excited, and 
I waited impatiently for Uncle Billy and the 
Squire. They were always as punctual as a 
ereditor, and at precisely seven in the evening 
the oracles appeared. I handed the parchment 
to Uncle Billy, and asked him to give me a 
history of the seal. 

“ Here, Squire,” said Uncle Billy, “ you know 
more of this than I. Tell the boy all about it.” 





The Squire glanced at the parchment, brush- 
ed a gathering tear from his eye after looking 
at the solid signature of his old friend Thom- 
son, and then commenced opening the sphinx, 
by asking Uncle Billy if he remembered the 
dreadful thunder-storm on the night of the 
third of July, 1776, and the cool, bracing wind 
from the north the next morning. 

“Don’t I, Squire,” said Uncle Billy, shaking 
his head, and then lighting his pipe. “ Morris 
sent me to Chester that night on some public 
business, and I thought I would freeze before 1 
reached Philadelphia the next morning at day- 
light. Tom Jefferson came into the counting- 
room that morning, when on his way to the 
State House, and told Morris that his ther- 
mometer indicated only sixty-eight degrees— 
eight degrees below summer-heat. I remem- 
ber, too, that an electric rod, which Dr. Franklin 
had placed qn Parson Duchi?’s house, a little out 
of town, was bent by lightning during the storm. 
Pity it hadn’t bent the frightened Tory back to 
a good Whig, as he seemed to be, when he 
preached that patriotic sermon in Christ Church, 
just a year before, to the First Battalion of 
Philadelphia.” . 

“Well, Billy,” said the Squire, “that, you 
know, was the day, with the wind from the 
north, when Congress coolly declared the col- 
onies free and independent States. I well re- 
member it was about two o’clock in the after- 
noon when the final vote was taken. I was in 
a corner of the room listening, and when the 
deep silence of the moment was broken by Dr. 
Franklin, saying, ‘Well, gentlemen, we must 
now all hang together, or we must hang separ- 
ately,’ I concluded they would all go home to 
dinner, and not return again. But they did re- 
turn. Those old fellows didn’t take the peo- 
ple’s money without earning it; and they re- 
mained until almost sunset. After disposing 
of a dozen other items of public business, they 
appointed a committee of three to prepare a 
great seal for the new empire. I thought that 
about the coolest proceeding of the day. The 
baby republic was only four hours old, and no- 
body felt certain it would live, and yet, with 
Britannia’s doubled fist under their noses, they 
impudently proposed to give the bantling a coat 
of arms as heavy in its weight of sovereignty as 
Saul’s mail was in brass.” 

“ Ay, Squire, those men saw a great way 
beyond their noses, even with Britannia’s fist 
there. They swore the baby should live, and, 
you know, they generally practiced what they 
preached. But who were the committee?” 

“Let me see,” mused the Squire, as he also 
lighted his ‘pipe. “Oh! I remember. Dr. 
Franklin, whom we all thought knew every 
thing, and could do every thing, was made the 
chairman. John Adams, the plump Bostonian, 
in his claret-colored coat, whose bald head made 
him appear like a man of sixty, rather than a 
man of forty, as he was, was next named; and 
then that tall bean-stalk, Jefferson, the youngest 
of the three, who was only two-and-thirty years 
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DU SIMITIERE'S DESIGN.* 


of age. But he had a world of book-wisdom 
under that wiry red hair of his.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Uncle Billy, “I well remem- 
ber, now, how Jefferson talked with Morris 
about it a day or two afterward; and perhaps 
a month or six weeks later, he gave Morris his 
plan for a seal on a bit of paper. He said it 
was not all original, but contained also the 
ideas of Adams and Franklin, the same as the 
Declaration of Independence did. You know 
how Jefferson could always use the ideas of oth- 
er people as well as his own, and make them 
appear #8 fresh and bright as if just coined at 
the mint of his own brain. I remember seeing 
some rough devices for the seal, made with a 
pen. Do you remember who drew them ?” 

“Yes; alittle West India Frenchman, named 
Du Simitiere, who used to cut profiles in black 
paper, paint miniatures and other pictures in 
water-colors, and, I was told, commenced col- 
lecting materials for a history of the Revolution 
by saving cuttings from nev «pape-s of the time. 
In fact, I think I heve seen fou" or five volumes 
that he prepared, in *)'s way, i. oar City Li- 
brary. Well, one fiot afternoes, Franklin, 
Adams, and Du Sim’ tiers, exrme in.o the little 
back-room of Atkin’s este! \i\-/.ment, and, using 
a little table on which I had been writing a no- 
tice of the arrival of the British fleet at Sandy 
Hook, for Bradford’s paper, they there diseussed 





the subject. The Frenchman displayed his 
sketches. In one of them he showed the arms 
of the several nations from whence America had 
been peopled, as English, Scotch, Irish, Dutch, 
German, etc., each in a shield. On one side of 
them he placed Liberty, with her cap; on the 
other a rifleman in his uniform, with his rifle in 
one hand and a tomahawk in the other, that dress 
and weapons being peculiar to America. Dr. 
Franklin proposed for the device, Moses lifting 
his wand and dividing the Red Sea, and Pha- 
roah and his chariot overwhelmed with the wa- 
ters. For a motto, the words of Cromwell, I 
believe: ‘REBELLION TO TYRANTS I8 OBEDIENCE 
to Gop.’ Adams proposed the Choice of Her- 
cules, as engraved by Gribelin in some editions 
of Lord Shaftesbury’s works: the hero resting 
on aclub, Virtue pointing to her rugged mount- 
ain on one hand, and persuading him to ascend ; 
and Sloth, glaneing at her flowery paths of 
pleasure, wantonly reclining on the ground, dis- 





* All of the illustrations in this article are correct copies 
of rude sketches now in the archives of the State Depart- 
ment at Washington City, except the representation of the 
seal proposed by Jefferson. This was drawn by the writer 
of this article, from the description of Mr. Jefferson, in his 
own handwriting, now among other records of the proceed - 
ings of the several committees, in the State Department. 
This is the exact size of all of the originals. The remainder 
are reduced to half the size of the originals, and, like this. 
present fac-similes of the rude style of drawings. 
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playing the charms both of her eloquence and 
person, to seduce him into vice. While they 
were discussing the matter, Jefferson came in, 
and he proposed, as a device, the Children of 
Israel in the Wilderness, led by a cloud by day 
and a pillar of fire by night; and, on the other 
side, Hengist and Horsa, the Saxon chiefs, 
from whom we claim the honor of being de- 
scended, and whose political principles and form 
’ of government we have assumed. Franklin and 
Adams then, as they did when they had dis- 
cussed the material for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, requested Jefferson to combine their 
ideas in a compact description of a proper de- 
vice for a great seal. He did so, and that pa- 
per, in his handwriting, is now in the office of 
the Secretary of State, in Washington City.” 
“To you remember its contents?” I eagerly 
inquired. 
“TI think I do,” responded the Squire, taking 
a sip of wine. “He proposed, as the arms, a 
shield with six quarterings, parti one, coupi two, 
in heraldic phrase. The first gold, and an en- 
ameled rose, red and white, for England; the 
second white, with a thistle, in its proper colors, 
for Scotland; the third green, with a harp of 





gold, for Ireland; the fourth blue, with a gulden 
lily-flower, for France; the fifth gold, with the 
imperial black eagle, for Germany; and the 
sixth gold, with the Belgic crowned red lion, 
for Holland. These denoted the countries 
from which America had been peopled. He 
proposed to place the shield within a red bor- 
der, on which there should be thirteen white 
escutcheons, linked together by a gold chain, 
each bearing appropriate initials, in black, of 
the thirteen confederated States. He also pro- 
posed, as supporters, the Goddess of Liberty on 
the right side, in a corslet of armor, in allusion 
to the then state of war, and holding the spear 
and cap in her right hand, while with her left 
she supported the shield of the States. On the 
left hand the Goddess of Justice, leaning on a 
sword in her right hand, and in her left a bal- 
ance. The crest, the eye of Providence in a 
radiant triangle, whose glory should extend 
over the shield, and beyond the figures. Motto: 
E Pxivrmvs Unum—‘ Many in one.’ Around 
the whole, Seat or tHe Unirep States or 
America. MDCCLXXVI._ For the reverse, he 
proposed the following device: Pharaoh, sitting 
in an open chariot, a crown on his head and a 


JEFFERSON'S DFSIGN. 


sword in his hand, passing through the divided 
waters of the Red Sea in pursuit of the Israelites. 
Rays from a pillar of fire in a cloud, expressive 
of the Divine presence and command, beaming 
on Moses, who stands on the shore, and, extend- 
ing his hand over the sea, causes it to over- 
whelm Pharaoh. Motto: Repeiiron to Tyr- 
RANTS IS OBEDIENCE TO Gop. This motto Mr. 
Jefferson had inscribed on his own private seal.” 

“That would have made a noble seal,” I 
said. “Why didn’t they adopt it ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied the Squire. “The 
fact is, we all had something more important to 
think of, soon after that, than making seals for 
& government that seemed, for a long time, to 
have no more stable foundation than paper— 
a paper declaration of existence, and a paper 
currency. The committee made some sort of 
a report on the 10th of August, but Thomson 





did not think it of sufficient importance to put 
it on record; and nothing more was done, I be- 


lieve, until the spring of 1779. Jefferson, you 
know, soon went to Virginia; Franklin was 
sent to Europe to help Silas Deane, or to watch 
him, I don’t know which; and our army, under 
Washington, was sadly beaten and battered on 
Long Island, and finally driven across the Jer- 
seys, to the frozen banks of the Delaware.” 

“And Morris sent me there with a heap of 
hard money for them, I remember, just before 
Christmas,” added Unele Billy. 

* And what was done in the spring of 1779 ?” 
I inquired. 

“ Well—let me see,” mused the Squire. “I 
had had a hard time of it in the mean while, 
with the rest of the Whigs. When Congress 
thought the British, who were chasing Wash- 
ington across the Jerseys, would come on to 
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Philadelphia, they told the Chief to do just what 
he pleased, and then they pulled up the stakes 
of their tents and fled to Baltimore. I went 
there too, and wrote many paragraphs for God- 
dard’s paper. The next year, you remember, 
our army got nicely thrashed at Brandywine, 
and then the British did go to Philadelphia in 
earnest. Congress hurried off to York, in the 
interior of the State, where I too found safety 
and bread and butter; but our old friend, Aitkin, 
was locked up in the Walnut Street prison, and 


badly treated for a while. Finally, when the | 


British thought a French fleet was coming to 
the Delaware, they ran away from Philadelphia. 
Congress came back, and matters going a little 
smoother, they began to think of independent 








York, was in the Presidential chair, and he ap- 
pointed Mr. Lovell, with Scott of Virginia, and 
Houstoun of Georgia, such committee. They 
reported on the 10th of May following. They 


| proposed to make a seal four inches in diam- 


eter. On one side the arms of the United States, 
composed of a shield with thirteen diagonal 
stripes, alternate red and white. For support- 
ers, a warrior holding a sword, on one side; and 
on the other a figure representing Peace, bear- 
ing an olive branch. The crest, a radiant con- 
stellation of thirteen stars. Motto: BEeLio 
veL Pace; and the legend, Seat or THE 
Unrrep States. On the reverse, the figure of 
Liberty, seated in a chair, holding the staff 
and cap. Motto: Semper: and underneath, 


sovereignty again. One morning in March—I | MDCCLXXVI. This report was recommitted ; 


think the 24th—the wet snow ankle-deep, I | and just a year afterward, to a day, another re- 
went to the State House for news. In the! port was presented. This report was almost ex- 
course of the forenoon James Lovell, who had | actly like the former, and on comparison of the 
been a schoolmaster in Boston, and a prisoner drawings with pen and ink, submitted each time. 
for conscience’ sake at Halifax, but was now | I found they differed only in a single figure, and 
an active member of the Committee on Foreign in the mottoes. The sketches, I believe, were 
Correspondence, moved the appointment of a| made by Du Simitiere, who then lived with an 
committee to prepare a device for a Great Seal. | aged widow lady a few doors from the house of 


John Jay, the fiery young Huguenot from New | Peter S. Duponcean. 





“ But Congress seemed hard to please,” con- 
tinued the Squire. “They didn’t accept the 
last report, and there the matter rested, as my 
friend Thomson told me, until April, 1782, when 
Henry Middleton, Elias Boudinot, and Edward 
Rutledge were appointed a committee to pre- 
pare a great seal. They reported, on the 9th 
of May following, substantially the same as the 
committees of 1779 and 1780 had done. Con- 
gress, despairing of getting any thing satisfac- 
tory from a committee, referred the whole mat- 
ter to Charles Thomson, its secretary, on the 
13th of June.” 

“ But somebody told me that our old friend, 

* The original design was torn, and pasted on another 
piece of paper, as here represented, and presenting some 
blots, erasures, and a line drawn with a pen across one 
part. The next one also shows some hints made with a 
pen, probably while the committee were in consultation. 





DESIGN SUBMITTED IN 1779.* 


Will Barton, Dr. Ben’s younger brother, made 
the device for our great seal. Was it not he, 
instead of Du Simitiere, who made the drawing: 
for Lovell’s Committee ?” 

“No, no, Billy,” said the Squire, a little im- 
patiently, “he had nothing to do with it until 
the whole matter was placed in Thomson’s 
hands. At that time I was very intimate with 
Thomson, although he was twenty years older 
thanI. You remember, Billy, his thin face and 
figure, furrowed countenance, hollow, sparkling 
eyes, and thin white hair at the close of the 
war, though he was then only fifty-three years 
old. He appeared to be sixty-three, at least. 
Well, as I was saying, Thomson and I were in- 
timate, and I well remember being at his house 
at about the middle of June, when he told me 
of the reference of the whole matter to him. 
He then showed me a large drawing made the 
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DESIGN SUBMITTED 1n 1780, 


day before by Barton, who, you know, was a| with black lining, and a cock armed with gaffs, 
fine scholar and a fair artist. He also read a| For supporters: on oneside the Genius of Amer- 
description of a device, written by Barton, but | ica—represented by a maiden with loose auburn 
differing somewhat from his drawing. Dr. Ar- | tresses, having on her head a radiant crown of 
thur Lee and Elias Boudinot, who had accom- | gold, encircled with a sky-blue fillet, spangled 
panied Thomson when he called on Barton for | with silver stars, and clothed in a long, loose, 
a device, came in the same evening, and we dis- | white garment, bordered with green. From the 
cussed the subject pretty thoroughly. They did right shoulder to the left side, a blue scarf with 
not fancy Barton’s design for the arms, because | stars, the cinctures thereof the same as in the 
it was too elaborate; but they liked his small | border. Around herwaist a purple girdle fringed 
sketch for the reverse of the seal, which was an | with gold, and the word Virtue embroidered in 
unfinished pyramid with the eye of Providence, | white. She rested her interior hand on the 


| 


in a radiant triangle, over it. Finally, Thom- | escutcheon, and in the other held the stand- 
son showed us an exceedingly simple and ap- | ard of the United States, on the top of which 
propriate device, which Adams had sent to him | was perched a white dove. The supporter on 
from England, and approved of. Hoping some- | the other side was a man in complete armor; 
thing as good would be made by his own coun- | his sword-belt blue, fringed with gold ; his helm- 
trymen, he had withheld it, because it had been | et encircled with a wreath of laurels, and crested 
suggested to Mr. Adams by a proud member of | with one white and two blue plumes. With 
the British aristocracy. All agreed that the | his left hand he supported the escutcheon, and 
device from England was the best yet offered. | in the other he held a lance with a bloody point. 
Thomson reported it to Congress on the 20th | Upon a green banner, unfurled, was a harp of 
of June, and it was adopted. So you see that | | gold with strings of silver, a brilliant star, two 
we are indebted for our national arms to a titled | lily-flowers, and below two crossed swords. The 
aristocrat of the country with which we were | two figures stood upon a scroll, on which was 
then at war!” the motto Deo Favente, which alluded to the 
“Ts it possible!” we exclaimed. ‘Do you eye in the arms, meant for the eye of Provi- 
know the name of that titled Englishman ?” dence. On the crest, in a scroll, was this mot- 
“One thing at a time,” said the Squire, fill- to: Virtus Sova Invicta.” 
ing his pipe. “Let me tell you first about Bar- “What a complicated affair,” I remarked. 
ton’s device. He proposed an escutcheon with | ‘Can you explain the meaning of all the parts 
a blue border, spangled with thirteen stars, and of that elaborate design ?” I inquired. 
divided in the centre, perpendicularly, by a gold| “Not half of ’em,” said Uncle Billy, with a 
bar. On each side of this division, within the | chuckle. ‘You see, Squire, the boy has put 
blue border, thirteen bars or stripes, alternate you on a sand-bar by that question. I thought 
red and white, like the American flag adopted | you sailed a little too careless, with the wind in 
on the 14th of June, 1777. Over the gold bar your eye, not to fetch up all standing pretty 
an eye surrounded with a glory, and in the gold | soon.” 
har a Doric column, resting on the base of the This challenge aroused the pride of the 
escutcheon, having a displayed eagle on its sum- | Squire, and he summoned all the powers of his 
mit. The crest, a helmet of burnished gold, | | wonderful memory to his aid. 
damasked, grated with six bars, and surmounted| “Can't explain ’em, eh,” he said, knocking 
hy a red cap of dignity, such as dukes wear, | the ashes from his pipe, laying it upon the table, 
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BARTON'S DESIGN, 


and bringing the points of his forefingers to- 


gether. “ We'll see.” 

“First of all, the arms. The thirteen bars 
or stripes represented the Thirteen States, and 
the stars on a blue field denoted a new constella- 
tion, in allusion to the new empire formed in 
the world by the confederation of the States. 
This, you know, was the device of our flag, and 
did not thus originate with Barton. The stars 
disposed in a circle, the emblem of eternity, de- 
noted the perpetuity of the confederation. The 
spread eagle, you know, is the symbol of su- 
preme power and authority, and represented 
Congress. The Doric pillar, the most perfect 
of the orders, represented Fidelity and Con- 
stancy, its parts taken together forming a beau- 
tiful composition of strength, congruity, and 
usefulness, the attributes of a well-planned gov- 
ernment. The eagle being placed on the sum- 
mit of the column, was emblematical of the sov- 
ereignty of the United States. The eye, of 
course, is the All-Seeing one of Providence. 
The helmet represents sovereignty, and the cap 
is the token of freedom, as used by the old Ro- 
mans, The cock represents vigilance and for- 
titude. The fillet, the glittering stars, and the 
American flag, denote the genius of the Amer- 
ican Confederacy. The white dress, trimmed 





with green, denotes youth and purity; the pur- 
ple girdle and radiant crown symbolize sover- 
eignty, and the word virtue implies that that 
should be the chief ornament of the Republic. 
The dove on the standard denotes the mildness 
and justice of the government; the white plume 
wasa compliment to the French Allies; the green 
banner, with a golden harp, symbolized youth 
and vigor, harmony and concert. The brilliant 
star represented America as chief in the con- 
test, and the lily-flower—the fleur de lis—was 
expressive of gratitude to France for its support. 
The crossed swords denoted the state of war, 
and the armed man with his flag, related total- 
ly f> America and the time of the Revolution. 
There, Billy,” said the Squire, rubbing his hands 
triumphantly, “isn’t that as good an explana- 
tion as Will Barton himself could have given? 
On a sand-bar, eh !” 

“Why, my old friend,” said Uncle Billy, with 
a pleasant smile, “I knew you could tell all 
about men, and circumstances, and such like, 
but when I found your tongue reeling off such 
a yarn about coats of arms which so few people 
in this country know any thing about, or are 
fools enough to care any thing about, I thought 
you were getting into dangerous waters with your 
eraft. But your good old pilot, memory, never 











THE GREAT SEAL OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


failed you yet, and I don’t believe it ever will 
as long as there is a plank of the old hulk left. 
Now wind up your skein, Squire, by telling us 
about that English aristocrat who invented our 
national arms, and then we'll adjourn, for it’s 
bed-time for youngsters like us.” 

“Well, you know John Adams was sent to 
Engiand, in the fall of 1779, to negotiate for 
peace. His fame and his official position gave 
him great prominence, and he became acquaint- 
ed with many men of all respectable classes. 
Among others who took quite a fancy for Adams 
was Sir John Prestwich, a baronet of the West 
of England, who was a friend of the Americans 
in that long quarrel, and was an accomplished 
antiquarian. In conversation with him one 
day on the bright prospects of the Americans, 
Adams mentioned the fact that his countrymen 
had not yet decided upon a national coat of 
arms. Sir John suggested that an escutcheon 
bearing thirteen perpendicular stripes, white 
and red, like the American flag, with the chief 
blue, and spangled with thirteen stars, would 
make a fine device. And to give it more con- 
sequence he proposed to place it on the breast 
of a displayed American eagle without support- 
ers, as emblematic of self-reliance. That sim- 
ple and significant device pleased Adams, and 
he communicated it to his friends in Congress. 
Thomson liked it, too, but, for reasons I have 
named, he withheld it until the last. Congress 
was pleased with it, and in the Journal of*the 
20th of June, 1782, you may find the great seal 
thus described, if my memory does not deceive 
me: 

“* Arnms.—Paleways of thirteen pieces, argent 
and gules; a chief azure; the escutcheon on 
the breast of the American eagle displayed 
proper, holding in his dexter talon an olive- 
branch, and in his sinister a bundle of thirteen 
arrows, all proper, and in his beak a scroll, in- 
scribed with this motto: E Piurimus Unum.’” 

“Hold on a minute, Squire!” interrupted 
Uncle Billy; “you're talking above my com- 
prehension about paleways, and argent, and 





gules, and dexter, and sinister talons. 
does all that mean ?” 

“Why, Billy, I thought you knew something 
of heraldry. Paleways means perpendicular 
bars, like a picket-fence; argent and gules 
mean white and red; and dexter and sinister 
mean right and left. The motto is, Many 1x 
One—Many States in one Confederation.” 

“Yes, I know E Piurisus Unvo well enough; 
but the rest was Greek, or Latin, or Indian to 
me. But go on.” 

“*For Tne Crest.—Over the head of the 
eagle, which appears above the escutcheon, a 
glory Or (that is, golden) breaking through a 
cloud, proper, and surrounding thirteen stars, 
forming a constellation, argent (white stars) on 
an azure (blue) field.’ 

“*Reverse.—A pyramid unfinished. In the 
zenith an eye in a triangle, surrounded with a 
glory, proper. Over the eye these words, AN- 
nuit Capris (God has favored the undertak- 
ing). On the base of the pyramid the numer- 
ical letters MDCCLXXVI; and underneath the 
following motto: Novus Orpvo SecLtorum—A 
New Series of Ages, denoting that a new or- 
der of things had commenced in this Western 
World. Such was the seal then adopted, and 
such yet remains the arms 
of the United States. Con- 
gress then ordered a seal 
half the size of the great 
one, to impress wax and pa- 
per, as you now see it upon 
this commission signed by 
my old and trusty friend, 
Charles Thomson. They 
also ordered a smaller seal 
for the use of the President 
of the Congress. It was a 

* This is the size of the recumbent seal of the United 


States, which has been in use ever since its adoption in 
1782. Only the side containing the arms of the Union is 
sed. 


What 


THE PRESIDENT'S SEAL. t 


used. 

+ Copied from an impression made in 1784, on a letter 
written by Thomas Mifflin, then President of the Conti- 
nental Congress. 
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small oval about an inch in length, the centre 
covered with clouds surrounding a space of open 
sky, on which were seen thirteen stars. Over 
these the motto, E PLurtrsus Unum. ‘The seal 
of the President of the United States now is 
round, you know, with an eagle upon it.” 

Uncle Billy now arose to depart, when the 
Squire said, “A few minutes more, my old 
friend, and I will go too. Do you remember 
that curious article on Merlin’s prophecy, which 
appeared in one of our Philadelphia papers 
while the Federal Convention that formed the 
Constitution in 1787 was in session ?” 

“T do not.” 

“T do; for I extracted it from an old vol- 
ume, published in‘London in the year 1530,* 
and appending to it my own interpretation, pub- 
lished it over the signature of ‘'T,’ the middie 
letter of my name, you know. That prophecy 
is said to have been uttered more than a thou- 
sand years ago; and it seemed to me to refer 
directly to America, 1ts settlement, our Revolu- 
tion, and our flag and coat of arms. Shall I 
repeat it, with my interpretation ?” 

“ By all means,” we both exclaimed. Uncle 
Billy filled his pipe again, and the Squire be- 
gan: 

L 
*** When the Savage is meek and mild 
The frantic Mother shall stab her Child." 
The settlement of America by a civilized na- 
tion is very clearly alluded to in the first line. 
The frantic mother is Britain. America still 
feels the wounds she has received from her. 
Il. 
“*When the Cock shall woo the Dove, 
The Mother the Child shall cease to love." 
The Cock is France; the Dove is America—Co- 
lumbia, from Columbus; colombo, a pigeon. 
This union is the epocha when America shall 
cease to love Britain; for so I understand the 
prophecy, in which there is manifestly an equiv- 
oque, which is one of the most striking char- 
acteristics of the ancient oracles. 
Til. 
**When men, like moles, work under ground, 
The Lion a Virgin true shall wound.’ 
In many parts of Europe there are subterra- 
nean works carried on by persons who never 
see the sun. But perhaps the solution may 
more particularly be referred to the siege of 
York, in Virginia, where the approaches were 
carried on by working in the earth. In the 
second line there is another equivoque. We 
are told by Mr. Addison, in his ‘ Spectator,’ 
that a lion will not hurt a true maid.. This, 
at first view, seems to be contradicted by the 
prophecy; but, on examination, it will be found 
that, at the epocha referred to, the Virgin, Co- 
lumbia (or perhaps Virginia, by which name all 
North America was called in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth), shall wound the Lion, that is, Britain, 
which shows the precise time when the oracle 
should be accomplished. 





* See Swift's Works, vol. iii. p. 214. Edition 1766. 





Iv. 
*“** When the Dove and Cock, the Lion shall fight, 
The Lion shall crouch beneath their might.’ 
This clearly alludes to the successes of the 
united forces of America and France against 
those of Britain. 
Vv. 
“* When the Cock shall guard the Eagle's nest, 
The stars shall rise all in the West." 


For the solution of this oracle, as well as al! 
the rest, we are indebted to the engraving of 
the Arms of the United States, in the Co/wnbian 
Magazine, for September, 1786. America is 
clearly designated by the eagle’s nest, as it is 
the only part of the globe where the bald eagk 
(the arms of the United States) is to be found. 
Thus this hitherto inexplicable prophecy, may 
now be easily understood as meaning that when 
the Cock, that is, France, shall protect America 
(as she did during the late war), the stars, that 
is, the standard of American empire, shall rise 
in this western hemisphere. 
VL. 
«When ships above the clouds shall sail, 
The Lion's strength shall surely fail." 

It is very remarkable that the first discovery 
of the amazing properties of inflammable air, 
by means of which men have been able to ex- 
plore a region, till then impervious to them, hap- 
pened in the same year when Britain’s strength 
was so reduced as to oblige her to acknowledge 
the independence of America. The boats in 
which the adventurous aeronauts traversed the 
upper regions, are the ships here referred to. 

“Thus far the prophecy seems to have been 
already fully and literally accomplished. It is 
to be hoped that the accomplishment of those 
which remain is not far remote. 

VII. 
“*When Neptune's back with stripes is red, 
The sickly Lion shall hide his head.’ 
I understand this to mean that when the sea 
(Neptune’s back) is red with the American stripes 
the naval power of Britain shall decline. A 
proper exertion in the art of ship-building 
would soon produce this effect, and whenever 
Congress is vested with the power of regulating 
the commerce of America, we may hope to see 
the full accomplishment of this prediction. 
vir. 
“¢ When seven and siz shall make but one, 
The Lion's might shall be undone." 

This oracle clearly alludes to an epocha not 
far removed, as we may hope; for when the 
thirteen States shall, under the auspices of the 
present Federal Convention, have strengthened 
and cemented their union, by a proper revisal 
of the Articles of Confederation, so as to be 
really onE NATION, Britain will no longer be able 
to maintain that rank and consequence among 
the nations of the earth which she hath hitherto 
done. 

“So I interpreted the oracles in March, 
1787. How well the last two have been since 
verified, you can judge. The States declared 
free in 1776 (seven and six) were made really 
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one in 1789, and they are yet one, though now 
numbering twenty-four independent republics. 
‘Though the brave old Jackson is just now threat- 
ening the Cock with the sharp talons of the 
Eagle, 1 think they won't fight yet a while, just 
to please the old Lion. And now, Billy, good- 
night.” And so I parted with the octogenarians, 
for the time. 





MY LEGACIES. 

AM the constant recipient of legacies. Judg- 

ing from my experience men are born, they 
marry, they die, for no other purpose than to 
leave me a legacy. They do not endow me 
with fortune or fame. No gentleman dies be- 
queathing me bank stock, a house on the Hud- 
son, a lot on Fifth Avenue, or an interest in a 
Western railroad. No author leaves me his 
deathless manuscript, that I may publish it 
with “ Notes and Biography of the Author, by 
John Hensley, Esq.;” from no one of my in- 
uumerable benefactors have I received those 
legacies which cause the ears to tingle with pleas- 
ure, the heart insensibly to enlarge, the pocket- 
book to grow plethoric and shiny like a “ fat and 
greasy citizen.” No; my friends have left me 
their wives, their children, their aunts, their 
pet mocking-birds, their hydrophobic lap-dogs, 
with the unanswerable request that I would take 
care of them! 

Now what can a man do with legacies like 
these? Is there any patent way of declining? 
I am a slow fellow, and have not found it out. 

So I, John Hensley, merchant and bachelor, 
who began life with the determination to bring 
uo responsibilities upon myself; I, who have 
remained unmarried from, I trust, an innocent 
desire for and love of freedom, I have met, and 
had forced upon me at every turn, the evil deeds 
of other men. Even my mother, who should 
have been my best friend, was no exception in 
this particular, for she left me Jane Cribbs, her 
humble companion for many years, and now 
my housekeeper. “Poor Jane,” my mother 
wrote, “has not those qualities which make 
friends, but I know her worth and fidelity, and 
you, John, will see that she never wants a 
home.” 

My mother was right; Jane had not those 
qualities which make friends. Any person left 
to his own free choice in the matter, would have 
thought twice before he placed Jane Cribbs in 
any propinquity to himself. She had a tall, angu- 
lar figure, and a severe face ; with that descrip- 
tion of mouth known as the “ miser’s purse.” 
She had the great virtue of taciturnity, but she 
contrived to make that disagreeable, by not an- 
swering when spoken to, if offended (which she 
generally was). She was always in a state of in- 
dignation at the servants, and of wounded sensi- 
bility toward me. I always neglected something 
which her dignity demanded, and my boots 
were forever tracking the carpets, and soiling 
the fire-irons, But 1 meekly claimed the right 
to soil my own carpets if I pleased, and Jane 
retired within herself and scowled on hamanity. 


Such was my situation: a good income, a 
comfortable house, not a responsibility in the 
world, no annoyance except Jane, and I had 
begun to get accustomed to her, when my friend 
Tom Macready died and left me—his daughter ! 
a girl of fifteen. 

Poor Tom! I loved him when we were young, 
and the world had gone hard with him. He 
struggled on with ill health, poverty, and mis- 
fortune, until his wife, worn out with the hard- 
ness of life, died, and his heart broke. He had 
a daughter, and the poor father struggled to 
live for this forlorn creature, but death was in- 
exorable. 

He sent for me, poor Tom! What a hand- 
some fellow he used to be! He died in com- 
parative comfort, for I am afraid I said some- 
thing imprudent about taking care of the girl. 

At any rate, coming up to dinner about three 
weeks after, I saw a pretty young creature on 
the sofa crying bitterly, and wiping her eyes on 
the corner of her shawl, while Jane sat grim as 
the sphinx, looking needles at her. 

“Who are you, my dear?” I asked, moved 
by her distress. 

““T am Genevieve Macready, Sir, and papa— 
papa is dead!” 

To take the poor thing home—to pay the last 
duties to my friend—to settle his few worldly 
affairs, absorbed me for several days, and I for- 
got Jane. 

Tramp, tramp, overhead, as if every step was 
a poker descending on the floor. (I never could 
understand how so light a weight as Jane—she 
couldn’t have been over one hundred—could 
manage to put so much noise into a foot-fall ; 
but she expressed her indignation by her step, 
and her indignation was mighty). Hearing, as 
I say, Jane’s footstep overhead, I immediately 
knew there was something wrong. 

Tramp, tramp, like the marble man in Don 
Giovanni, came Jane down stairs. I am not a 
cowardly man, but I am not ashamed to say | 
trembled slightly. 

“Mr. Hensley, is that girl coming here to 
stay ?” 

“That girl. Let me see, what girl? Oh! 
poor Genevieve.” 

Now how like poor Tom Macready to give 
his daughter such an absurd name as Gene- 
vieve ! 

“Yes, Jane, Miss Macready is my ward, and 
is coming here to live. You will oblige me by 
treating her with every kindness and atten- 
tion.” 

“Then, Sir, I should like to leave, for as for 
staying in the house with such a girl as that—” 

* As soon as you please, Jane, but no disre- 
spectful remarks of my ward.” 

Jane always proposed leaving, I always as- 
sented; she never went. 

Poor girl! I thought I should tell her about 
Jane, and give her the alternative of living 
somewhere else; but before I had an opportun- 
ity she had taken the case into her own hands, 








and Jane met a force superior to herself. 
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In the first place, Genevieve cried three 
mouths. She would scarcely eat, and Jane’s 
objections to her began to be washed away by 
this flood of grief. I once even found her cook- 
ing a pudding wherewith to tempt Genevieve’s 
appetite. 

Genevieve was proof against the pudding, 
and Jane tried something else. At the end of 
the three months Genevieve began to revive. 
‘The redness gradually died out of her eyes and 
nose. She showed the recuperative powers of 
her age and sex. She became very pretty. 
We also discovered her to be very self-willed. 
Several engagements took place between her- 
self and Jane, in which the latter was left hors 
du combat. Genevieve would irreverently call 
Jane “Old Cribby,” but afterward throw her 
arms about her neck and kiss her. It was sin- 
gular taste in Genevieve, but Jane’s footsteps 
became lighter overhead. 

To find out what my ward knew, and what 
she did not know, was a somewhat difficult 
task. She was now fifteen, and had been left 
to run wild. In the changeful and sorrowful 
days of her parent’s life, they had lived in lodg- 
ings, among others poor like themselves, and 
poverty knows few distinctions. She had long 
stories of Mrs. Mince, the milliner, who occu- 
pied “the second story front,” and whose rooms 
were always bright and cheerful, and of poor 
Mr. Hardy, the painter, who lived “in the third 
pair back,” and painted dreary pictures, and 
was always deserted and sorrowful. If Gene- 


vieve had been a philosopher she would have 
perceived a profound truth lying in the contrast 
of Mrs. Mince and Mr. Hardy, but she as yet 
had only noted facts. 

Shining through all her faults was the ingen- 


uous and refined nature of her father. If she 
had touched pitch she had remained unde- 
filed. 

Her dear, foolish, accomplished father had 
taught her to read Shakspeare (which she did 
of evenings to me), but had not attended to her 
geography and arithmetic, so I suggested to her 
that she must have masters and study. She de- 
murred, pouted, cried, but finally acquiesced. 

I enjoyed my ward; but it was a highly spiced 
entertainment, for I never came home to a quiet 
evening. Either the French master left a badly- 
spelled note to the effect that Miss Macready 
did not know her lesson; or the English master, 
who was reported to be choleric, had thrown the 
geography across the room in despair; or Jane 
had a grievous story of the prolonged absence 
which Miss Genevieve had chosen to take that 
day. Genevieve received my remonstrances 
with a kind of cage-starling expression of face ; 
“JT can’t get out,” her face would say, and that 
was all. 

At length I read my French-English note, 
heard Jane’s statement, sighed deeply, threw 
my bandana over my face to shade it from the 
fire, and began to meditate in silence. 

A neck-breaking embrace from Genevieve 
roused me. She cried, and promised to do bet- 





ter. She kept her promise, and I was serene 
for three weeks. 

After all, youth was the thing I had needed 
in my house. How pleasantly my old parlor 
looked when I came up to dinner! A tall, fair- 
haired girl, in a neat mourning dress, walking 
gracefully about, or sitting reading, and testify- 
ing pleasure when I entered, was a not disagree- 
able addition. 

But the thorns had but sprouted as yet. One 
day Jane asked me if I knew Mrs. Cabbage ? 

I answered that I had not the pleasure of 
Mrs. Cabbage’s acquaintance. 

“Well, she comes here very often, and Gen- 
evieve goes away with her, and she smells of 
whisky, and I don’t like it.” 

I did not, either. 

“ Genevieve,” said I, one morning, “here is 
your allowance; you need some new dresses,” 
and I put some bank-bills in her hand. “Now, 
my dear, who and what is Mrs. Cabbage ?” 

“Take back thy gold, perfidious monster!” 
shouted Genevieve, throwing the money on the 
hearth-rug, and standing, like Lady Macbeth, 
looking at her hand. 

I picked up the money, and looked in her 
eyes to see if she was gone crazy; she laughed 
and became sane. 

“You must not attempt to buy my confidence, 
Guardy” (her affectionate for guardian), “I 
never will tell you in the world!” 

I reasoned, expostulated, threatened, in vain ; 
at length, finding her perfectly immovable, I 
ventured to do what I had never done before, 
for fear of wounding her; I mentioned he 
father. 

“My dear Genevieve, your father gave you 
to me, and asked me to be all to you that he 
would have been. Can I answer to my con- 
science and my promise, if I allow you, so 
young, so utterly ignorant of the world, to have 
an acquaintance whom I do not know, to take 
you where I do not know? My child, if you 
persist I must follow you; you can not escape 
my vigilance and love. Remember and respect 
your father’s wishes.” 

The tears flowed down her face—TI had 
touched the right chord. 

“Well, dear Guardy,” she said, with much 
hesitation, after a struggle of several minutes, 
“TI am studying for the stage, and Mrs. Cab- 
bage is my theatrical instructor.” 

To describe all that followed would fill a 
quarto volume. She was as determined a spirit 
as old General Jackson. I got angry, I threat- 
ened to shut her up on bread and water. 

“Do! Guardy, I beg of you to do so! It 
would sound so splendidly on the bills! ‘ Miss 
Genevieve Macready, just escaped from the 
tyranny of a cruel guardian, and the petty in- 
sults of a female jailer (that’s Cribby), will make 
her first appearance to-night in Love's Sacrifice!’ 
How it would draw! Do it! Give me some 
play-books that I may study my part, and shut 
me up. I shall be pale! thin! interesting!” 

Now I appeal to parents and guardians, and 
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to that large army of female martyrs—the board- | sion, and indeed almost any thing would have 
ing-school keepers—to all others who have been | sounded well from such lovely lips. 


selected by Providence to take care of youth, in 
its various manifestations and developments, if 


When Frank and I were alone with our cigars, 
he inquired very much about her; and I never 


this was not a pleasing situation for an elderly | found him unwilling to come to dinner from 
bachelor, who, as I said before, had remained | this time. 


unmarried that he might avoid disagreeable 
responsibility. 

After long and anxious meditation I resolved 
to throw myself on the generosity of my ward. 
I saw if I thwarted her she would defy me, and 
I should lose all influence for her good. So I 
held a consultation with her, and we entered 
into a solemn pact. She was to give me her 
entire confidence, and I was to refrain from 
coercing her in her desire to study for the stage. 
She promised me to take Jane with her when 
she went to Mrs. Cabbage, and take as many 
lessons at home as possible. Miss Jane Cribbs 
was perhaps the greatest sufferer of the party ; 
she had a holy horror of theatricals, and to be 
called on at her time of life to associate with a 
Mrs. Cabbage ! 

But Jane had got to love this strange, wild 
thing whom Fate had thrown into our arms, 


and I added the last element needed to per- | 


suade her, by saying that the presence of so 
respectable a person as herself would be a most 
effectual protection to Genevieve. 

I think I told the truth, for sharper than the 
sting of remorse would have been the look of 
Jane had any of the broad-clothed sex approach- 
ed Genevieve. 

I now attempted to change Genevieve’s mind. 
I left around the room the lives of the various 
men and women who have confessed the the- 
utrical profession to be full of hardship and dis- 
appointment. Genevieve read them all, and 
still went on ranting and raving at the top of 
her voice. 

One day my young friend, Frank Carew, 
came into my office. He always brought a 
great quantity of fresh air with him, and dif- 
fused a general cheerfulness wherever he went. 
A bright idea struck me; I would invite Frank 
Carew to dinner. 

A nice, fresh, handsome fellow was Frank. 
He looked rather gravely on my invitation, for 
he had once dined with me when Jane was par- 
ticularly crabbed, and as he knew nothing of 
Genevieve, I saw he anticipated no very pleas- 
ant dinner; however, he was indebted to me 
for some kindnesses, and I knew he would 
come. 

I pleased myself by imagining Frank’s sur- 
prise when he entered my grave old parlor, and 
found it illuminated by a beautiful girl. 

He came punctually. I saw his countenance 
brighten as Genevieve appeared, and I thought 
she did not look displeased at this addition to 
our dinner. She had been to see some pictures 
that morning, and talked prettily and well of 
the pleasure they gave her. As for the theatre, 
that subject, we had agreed, should remain a 
secret. 

She had her poor father’s felicity of expres- 


Still the postures and eloquence went on, and 
Jane Cribbs walked overhead with iron step. 

One day Genevieve brought me a letter di- 
rected to herself, and in her other hand a sheet 
of paper freshly written. 

She began, rather confusedly, to tell me that 
| this was a letter from one of her admirers. “ He 
| has been in love with me quite a long time— 
| since before papa died, but I never have seen 
him since. He is a literary gentleman, Mr. 
| Storm. I have sometimes answered his letters, 
| because Mrs. Cabbage says I must experience 

the passion of love before I can portray it on 
the stage, and he is the only lover I ever had. 
| This is the first letter I have received from him 
since I promised to tell you every thing, and 
he has taken a room in the next street, where 
| I can see his light burning, and he can see mine. 
| Isn’t that romantic ?” 
| “Genevieve, where did you first know Mr. 
| Storm.” 
| “Oh! at Mrs. Cabbage’s. She used to have 
| suppers, and Mr. Storm used to go there, and 
| he wrote plays, and was very poetical, and he 
| thought I was born for an actress, and said he 
would write plays and I should act them.” 
Another charming piece of business was open- 
ing before me. However, I thought Genevieve 
seemed rather annoyed by her lover, so [ at- 
tempted to decipher Mr. Storm’s letter, distin- 
| guished as it was by the illegibility of genius. 
| “Sweet flower of my life! dearest Genevieve! 
| I have found you at last! Since you disap- 
| peared from my horizon, I have lived alone 
| with my paper and ink. Sometimes I have 
| looked at the fair sheet and seen in glowing 
| characters, ‘Consecrate to Genevieve’ written 
on the page. Then I have written well. No 
feeble words could fall from my pen when these 
golden letters illuminated the paper; afterward 
| would come depression and despair. She is 
|in a happy home; she has forgotten him who 
knew her in poverty, in sorrow, in loneliness. 
When these words appeared in characters black 
as midnight, then my genius plumed her wings 
and fled. Then was I a clod of the earth. 

‘“When you were four years younger than 
now, I saw you standing in the sunlight. Your 
golden hair fell on your slender neck, the sun 
rested lovingly on its wavy masses. Scarce 
a woman, yet more than a child, you reminded 
me of those angels whom the German artist has 
painted hovering over the infant Christ. I knew 
you were my better angel—the being sent to 
cheer me and save me. 

“ As you grew older, you know how my love 
grew and strengthened. ‘Then I began to love 
the woman as I had reverenced the angel. Sud- 
denly a Fate came and seized my Genevieve. 
It carried her out of my sphere. When first I 








knew her she was in want and sorrow. What 
happiness to ask her to accept the shelter of my 
love! what glory to work for her! what bliss to 
come home to my garret and find—what? My 
books? my lonely chair? my dark room? No. 
To find sunshine—beauty—love—Genevieve ! 
These were my dreams; but where now is Gen- 
evieve? In a stately home, surrounded with 
luxury; while the poor poet who loves her can 
offer her nothing but a part of his precarious 
existence and his love. 

“T have come to live near you; so the lamp 
which has the happiness of shining on you may 
beam likewise on me, and bring me a message 
from you. 

“You will answer this letter, for you once 
loved me, and I do not believe a selfish luxury 
has so soon rooted me from your heart. 

“Know that when you cease to love me, I 
cease to live. Cc. 8.” 

“He writes for the magazines, I suppose ?” 
I asked, wiping my spectacles. 

“Yes,” said Genevieve. 

“T wonder how much he gets a page. Well, 
that is the answer—am I to see that ?” 

So I, John Hensley, sixty years of age, if I 
was a minute, devoted more time to another 
love-letter, after the formidable affair mentioned 
above : 

“Dearest CraupeE—To-day, when I went 
into my little curtained room, a letter lay on 
the table. I knew it was from you, for I don’t 
know any one else who ever wrote tome. The 
last letter you wrote me I found at Mrs. Cab- 
bage’s. Ah! how every thing has changed with 
me! 
now I have such friends! Oh, Mr. Storm, if 
you only knew Cribby! She is very cross, very 
old, and very disagreeable ; but I am afraid no 
one ever loved her before I came—and she is 
kind sometimes. She thinks I am dreadful—I 
know she does—because I always will do exact- 
ly as I please; but when I have the headache, 
she sits so still, and bathes my head; and when 
I kiss her, she looks pleasant for one minute. 
Then Guardy (that’s Mr. Hensley) loves me very 
much, and gives me every thing I want. I wish 
I were a better girl, Mr. Storm, to have such 
friends as you, and Cribby, and Mr. Hensley. 

“I study very hard, and mean to be a great 
actress. I am sure I love you very much; but 
I think you had better not think much of me 
until you see me play. If I succeed, how proud 
you will be! IfI fail, you will be mortified 
and will not like me so well. I know Guardy 
won’t have you here, and I have solemnly prom- 
ised him I won’t do any thing to deceive him, 
and I will keep my word. Besides, Cribby al- 
ways goes with me to Mrs. Cabbage’s, and so, 
of course, you could not see me there; but I 
will put my light in the window, and you can al- 
ways see that. From your passionately attached 

“ GENEVIEVE.” 

I retired behind my bandana to indulge in 
a few minutes’ laugh before I dared to inform 
Genevieve of my opinion of her ardent effusion. 
Vor. XIIJ.—No. 74.—N 
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“So you love this young gentleman very 
much, do you, my dear?” 

“Oh, very much!” said my ward, theatri- 
cally. 

“But how can you imagine that, if he is so 
much attached to you as his letter would lead 
one to believe, he would Jove you less if you 
should fail ?” 

“Oh! he is very quick in his feelings, and 
very sensitive to ridicule, and always talks about 
the world’s not treating him well. Mrs, Cab- 
bage says it is the poetic temperament, and I 
know he would not like it.” 

“Does it strike you as a very noble or gen- 
erous temperament ?” 

Genevieve sighed deeply. 

“JT don’t know, Guardy; shall I send the 
letter ?” 

“Yes, dear, if you choose. 
calm Mr. Storm very much.” 

At this opportune moment a maiden lady to 
whom I was distantly connected died, and left 
me—her pet mocking-bird. What a shrill and 
powerful note has the mocking-bird! From 
early morn to latest eve that bird kept open his 
tuneful throat, until I began to have neuralgia 
in the ear. I never knew a mocking-bird 
blessed with such a constitution. He bore all 
changes of climate, all sorts of food, and every 
variety of verbal abuse, and flourished. My 
poor old cousin had requested me to see him 
made comfortable for the remainder of his little 
life, and I could not wring his neck, as I de- 
voutly wished to do. 

Genevieve petted him, so he would not die : 
and I, with a theatrical student on one side, 
and a pet mocking-bird on the other, led a life 
calm and comfortable as you may suppose. 

Genevieve’s time of preparation began to 
draw to a tlose. She had taken fencing and 
dancing lessons, her elocution was very good, 
and her memory wonderful. The time had 
come when she must try her voice on the actual 
boards. I held a last urgent conversation with 
her; I depicted as well as I could the trials, the 
discomforts, the vast social disadvantages of the 
profession she had chosen. But she was firm. 

I asked her if I should tell Frank Carew of 
her determination. 

A shade of color deepened in her cheek. 
“No, dear Mr. Hensley, I mean to appear in 
another city, and under another name. Let no 
one know any thing about me until I succeed, 
or fail.” 

Genevieve had grown very womanly and ma- 
ture within a few months. The correspondence 
with Mr. Storm was dropped; her mind was on 
the future. 

Jane Cribbs positively refused to go to the 
theatre, so I accompanied Genevieve to that 
dreary place—as dreary by day as it is full of 
fascination by night—and prepared to hear her 
first effort. 

She electrified me. This girl of seventeen 
walked on the boards and delivered the words 
of her part with a clearness, a purpose, that a 
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finished actor might have been proud of. Mr. 
Storm was right—Genevieve was born for an 
actress. 

Even the other actors cheered and applauded 
her. I went behind the scenes. She sat quite 
pale and overcome ona bench. Mrs. Cabbage, a 
shabby tragedy queen, was calming and praising 
her. All these poor hard-working people, in 
their working dresses, uttering their fine phrases, 
were kind and encouraging. I came away with 
a much better opinion of the profession. 

In subsequent visits with Genevieve to the 
theatre, I saw many instances of envy and dis- 
agreeable temper; but what profession is free 
from such exhibitions? and many, many were 
the acts of kindness and generosity. 

At length Genevieve was pronounced pre- 
pared. She had determined to make her début 
in another city ; so we traveled thither. I think 
no young man of five-and-twenty could have 
beaten old John Hensley in nervousness on that 
occasion. 

I pass over all that intervened. It was a 
success ; a new genius had shone forth. Plaud- 
its, tears, shouts, all the demonstrations of pop- 
ular approval greeted the débutante. As I have 
seen old violinists in the orchestra look won- 


deringly on little Paul Jullien as he draws his | 


magical bow, achieving, at his tender age, what 
they have failed in a long life of effort to reach, 
so the old actors and actresses stood mournfully 
looking at this gifted creature, who stepped at 
once into that brilliant and dazzling land, Suc- 
cess. 

That night I took Genevieve home, pale, 
trembling, overcome. She threw herself into 
my arms and wept profusely. 

“You-are a great actress, my dear. Your 
hopes are now fruition,” I said, trying to calm 
her. 

“Yes, dear friend, and it is my first and last 
appearance.” 

“ Tast! Genevieve; that is the fancy of a 
weary lady, who has awakened and found her- 
self famous.” 

“No, Guardy, you have never known me to 
change my mind. I am decided; I shall never 
play again. I have tasted the cup; it is full of 
delirious excitement, but there is a drop of bit- 
terness in it, and I dash it down forever !” 

I regarded this as the result of an over-excited 
mind, and consigning her to her maid, advised 
her to try and sleep. 

The next day brought managers, theatrical 
speculators, editors, and troops of all sorts of 
people. Overwhelmed with offers of the most 
brilliant kind, Genevieve remained unmoved. 

“T have tasted the cup, and it does not satisfy 
me,” was the only answer we could get from 
this singular creature. 

Suddenly Genevieve (who was having an 
audience with a long-nosed gentleman of the 
Jewish persuasion) asked to speak to me alone. 

“Guardy,” she began, “should you like me 
to go on the stage and earn money, or have you 
enough fer you and me?” 








I told her she was my daughter, and I had 
enough for both. 

“Then send that man away, if you please.” 

So ended the theatrical career of Miss Gene- 
vieve Macready. Of eourse the papers were 
not silent, and many an old theatre-goer will 
not need that this story be told to bring back to 
his memory the brilliant star which rose, cul- 
minated, and disappeared in one night. 

In two or three days we reached my quiet 
old house, where Jane Cribbs could be seen 
faintly hovering behind the window-blinds ; her 
countenance exhibited its usual screwed ex- 
pression, but a general nervousness suffused her 
frame. 

Genevieve sprang to her arms and kissed her 
vehemently. 

“T have done with theatres, dear Cribby,” 
was her only explanation. 

I should now have been perfectly happy but 
for the mocking-bird, who, aroused by the sound 
of our voices, poured forth a volume of twitter, 
trill, crescendo, diminuendo, forte, piano, enough 
to have gratified Leopold de Meyer himself. He 
would not be silenced, and I needed Frank 
Carew’s pleasant voice and face to restore me 
to equanimity. 

I do not pretend to understand the female 
heart, but I dare say “ those who do” know why 
Genevieve wished me to tell Frank the whole 
story. 

Frank was quite overwhelmed. Although 
stranger stories than ever were writ are trans- 
piring about us every day, although Wall Street 
has its romances, and brokers’ offices their reve- 
lations of the human heart, Frank was quite as 
much astonished to hear that Genevieve and 
the eccentric débutante were the same, as if 
the world had never revealed any thing queer 
in eighteen hundred years. 

Several letters from Mr. Storm about this 
time rather disturbed Genevieve’s tranquillity, 
but I felt she could take care of herself in the 
matter, and did not interfere. 

The shocking story of a suicide in the morn- 
ing paper, a short biography of the unfortunate 
Mr. Storm, with an account of his hopeless 
attachment for a beautiful girl, told me what 
Genevieve’s pale lips essayed to tell me in vain. 

I could not help reminding Genevieve of one 
of my old fashioned notions, that if a man had 
not enough respect for his own brains to keep 
them in his head, it was more than probable 
that said brains would not demand much re- 
spect from others, and so were not to be re- 
gretted. Genevieve was very much shocked, of 
course. She had experienced some decided 
emotions within the year, and we feared her 
health would give way under the excitement. 

But that best of restoratives, a new happi- 
ness, came to her relief—a quiet and healthy 
attachment to my friend and protégé, Frank. 
He had very little romance, was not the least 
of a hero, but he had that quiet, strong charac- 
ter which an imaginative woman loves. 





Genevieve loved him with all the fervor of 
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her abundant heart, while he loved her with 
that affection which has not many words, but 
which is as strong as life, as enduring as eternity. 

And, thank Heaven! my ward has that se- 
curity for her present and future happiness. 
She loves her husband better every year. 

But stop! the course of true love never yet ran 
smooth. I affixed a condition to my consent. 

The young couple looked grave. 

“Frank, you must make me a solemn prom- 
ise.” 

“Name it.” 

“Take the mocking-bird, too !” 

Frank was young and ardent, so he promised. 
I must say, Jane and I found it very dull for a 
year or two, but suddenly there came, first one, 
then two, then three, visitors from the house of 
Carew to that of Hensley—small, it is true, but 
important. Names like John and Jane began 
to resound through the house. Jane Cribbs, 
more of a woman than she had ever been, be- 
gan to step more lightly and have an interest in 
dimity and flannel. 

So the legacy has brightened our declining 
years, and brought us nearer to those bright 
waters of youth in which we must all bathe if 
we would be young again. 

On my last Sunday visit to Genevieve, I no- 
ticed how old and asthmatic the mocking-bird 
had become. He piped a few feeble notes, as 
much as to say, 

“Farewell! old friend, we are both going; 
let us part in peace !” 

So be it, old bird! 





PASSAGES OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 
BY AN AMERICAN. 
E were not deceived in Mohammed Abd- 
el-Atti. Although a dragoman by profes- 
sion, he is not one of the ordinary men of that 
class, but being intelligent, well informed, a 
good reader and writer in his native language, 
well connected in family, and having long en- 
joyed the confidence of the English Govern- 
ment agents, and been employed by them in 
responsible and arduous commissions, he has 
acquired a more thorough knowledge of the 
world, and more familiarity with the habits and 
the necessities of travelers than any of the or- 
dinary dragomans in the East. He is a better 
guide than the guide-book, and a better pro- 
vider than one’s own self could be. In review- 
ing a journey of five weeks on the Nile—for I 
write this page at Wady Halfeh, the second cata- 
ract of the great river—I can not imagine a com- 
fort or a luxury of modern life, in hotels or on 
steamers, that has been missing from our boat 
or table. We have lived in sumptuous style, 
have enjoyed every moment, havé felt entire 
confidence in our safety and in the safe contin- 
uance of our journey; and the ladies have ac- 
knowledged that he has perfectly fulfilled his 
promise that they should not feel the want of a 
servant or a lady's maid. 
It was with some doubts that we finally ar- 
ranged to leave Cairo, after a stay of six weeks 








in the Indian Hotel. The ladies were in poor 
condition for roughing it, and though Abd-el- 
Atti assured them there would be no such thing 
as roughing it in the boat, yet they had many 
misgivings, and I not a few on their account. 
Our contract was made in general terms. We 
thought we knew our man, and were willing 
to trust to his verbal assurances, and to leave 
out of the paper the specifications of items in 
the way of eating, drinking, and living, with 
which the Nile contracts are ordinarily bur- 
dened. It was enough to say, generally, that 
we were to be taken in the usual style of first- 
class travelers; and we were not wrong. 

The boat was his selection and our approval. 
The contract for it was concluded in the com- 
mon manner, and we hoisted our flag, and 
named her The Phantom. 

There was something pleasant in the idea 
of calling our Nile boat, that spread her lofty 
wings on the air, white and very ghost-like, in 
the light of a November moon in Egypt, by the 
name of that gallant boat which has weathered 
so many Atlantic gales along the coast of Amer- 
ica, and with which many recollections of pleas- 
ant days, and pleasant life, and beloved friends, 
are connected. 

But she was a very different craft, seventy 
feet long by thirteen broad; she carries a mast 
stepped away forward, which is about thirty 
feet high. On the top of this, swinging by a 
rough rope tackle, is the long yard, tapering 
from one heavy end below to a point fifty feet 
above the deck, and this carries the large trian- 
gular sail. Another smaller mast is stepped at 
the extreme stern, on the after-rail, and carries 
a small sail of the same shape, which is man- 
aged by ropes rigged out on a pole projecting 
ten feet behind the boat. 

The cabins occupy all the after part of the 
boat, and rise five feet above the deck, the floor 
being sunk two feet below it. Thus we have 
ample height of ceiling, and with a dining-room, 
one large and two small sleeping-rooms, closets 
and wash-room, we have a small house in which 
four persons can live very comfortably. The 
furniture of the boat is Oriental, of course; but 
two American rocking-chairs, part of a Yankee 
importation into Alexandria two years ago, 
make things look somewhat natural within the 
cabin, and no one can suggest an improvement 
on our arrangements. 

Darkest of Nubians externally and brightest in 
intellect is Ferraj, our first cabin servant. Nevy- 
er was there a blacker or a better fellow. Ten 
years ago Abd-el-Atti found a crowd of slaves 
at Wady Halfeh, in the slave-pen on the west 
bank of the river. He took a bag of dates in his 
hand, went among them, and sprinkled them on 
the ground. The black crowd sprang after them 
and gathered them up gladly. He saw one small 
boy of seven or eight that was unable to get any, 
and he was struck with his appearance. Fight 
pounds bought him, and he named him Ferraj, 
and took him to Cairo. From that time they 
have been inseparable, and their affection for 
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each other is an excellent illustration of ‘that | trust to Arab boys. I had provided a large bag 
ordinarily subsisting between master and slave | of small copper money for use in the upper 
in Oriental countries. He has taught him to | country, as well as sundry rolls of silver, an im- 
read—an accomplishment in this country which | portant item of preparation too often neglected. 
but one in a thousand can boast of—and hay-| The Phantom lay at the bank of the river in 
ing brought him up with the utmost care, made | the rear of the honse of its owner. Passing 
him a good Mussulman and a first-rate servant; | through the house by an arched passage and 
he gave him fifty pounds and his freedom two | climbing down a filthy bank, the rubbish heap 
years ago. But they are as inseparable as ever, | of the family, we reached the deck and took 
and the Nubian always accompanies his master | | possession of the vessel. 
on his expeditions with travelers. He is not} The “monarch of all I survey” 
more than eighteen, but would pass for twenty- | prominent one at first; but there was too much 
two, and stands six feet in his stockings. | work on hand to allow of its being enjoyed. 
Hassan, the boy servant, is about fifteen, an Trunks, boxes, crates of turkeys, coops of 
Arab boy, with a face of perfect beauty. It is | chickens, carpets, mats, oranges, fruits of all 
a luxury to look at his dark, olive complexion, kinds, guns, pistols, coats, shawls, and the hun- 
and into his deep, thoughtful eyes; but it is no | dred et ceteras of a winter outfit lay in indescrib- 
pleasure to think of what the boy will grow up, | able confusion every where. Out of this chaos 
to be in this country of misery and poverty. | we proceeded to extract order, and having at 
Hajji Mohammed—be his name forever re- | ilength accomplished our design in a measure, 
membered—is the prince of cooks, and could | we discharged our boys with the customary 
make a dinner that would tempt his illustrious | bucksheesh, and were desirous of doing the 
namesake out of Paradise. I was startled when | same with the two daughters of our ship’s hus- 
he was first presented to me in the Indian Ho- | Land, the wife of Latif Effendi. They had been 
tel at Cairo. Think of a cook in flowing trow- | hanging around for an hour, and it was now nine 
sers and a turban! I didn’t believe he could | o'clock, when one of them handed me a small 
boil an egg, much less compound an omelet. | note, directed on the outside to “ Mrs. the Hon- 
But Abd-el-Atti assured me of his competency, orable Travellers (Sir William ), Cairo.” 
and it was a lucky day—a day to be marked| We openedit. Behold the contents verbatim: 
with white—that on which he fell into our “Camo, the 17th November, 1858. 
hands and we into his. Such glorious dinners} “Mrs. toe Travetters—I beg the liberty 
who dreamed of ever on the Nile? Such tur-/ to inform your Lordships that after our agree- 


idea was the 


keys, boneless ; such lambs, stuffed with almonds | ment for the hire of my boat for the journey to 
and raisins; such kabobs, such pilau, such kus- 


Wadi Halfa and back again, I made many ex- 
penses which I did not foresee for her painting, 
with all the comforts required to your Lord- 


kusee ! 

Reis Hassanein and his crew of fourteen men 
will appear in their time, as will Hassabo, the | ships. 
steersman, known in Arabic as the Mestamihl. “Besides this, as I have in the last year 
Nineteen men, therefore, compose the entire | without such expenses, hired my boat to others, 
company of our boat under our employ; and | distinguished English travellers for the same 
with this number engaged and the boat duly | object to the rate of £120, I should incur in a 
cleaned, fitted, and furnished, we were ready on | loss if your Lordships would not depass the 
Saturday, the 17th of November, to sail from | sum of £100, agreed in the contract. There- 
Cairo the Blessed, and commence our voyage | fore I beg to consider my position, trusting that 








to the seeond cataract, 

At four in the afternoon the last cart, car, van, 
break, or whatever may be the proper name of 
the Egyptian vehicle drawn by a single bullock, 
was at the door of the Indian Hotel, where we 
had now been for six weeks. A half dozen 
loads had previously gone down to Boulak to 
the boat, and on this we piled our trunks and 
small articles, and then surveyed our empty 
rooms with no regret. We were glad to be 
away, although every hour had been pleasantly 
employed, and a year would not suffice to 
show the stranger all the graceful minarets, 
strange, quaint lattices, exquisite arches, and | 
lofty mosques of the City of Saladin. But the | 
Nile was forever flowing by, laden with stories | 
of Karnak, of Philw, and of Abou Simbel, and | 
we grew anxious to be away on its waters. 

A Government carriage was placed at our. 
disposal, and in this we bestowed ourselves, 
and with us our arms and ammunition, as well 
as our small stores, which we did not care to 


| I will obtain by your munificency the encrease 
to the rate of £120. 

‘IT can assure your Lordships that in these 
| days many persons required my boat to a most 
considerable price, and in anticipating my best 
thanks, I remain, your humble servante, 

“Mrs. Latir Errenp’s WIrer.” 

This was cool, certainly, very cool for Egypt, 
and especially so when, at the moment of my 
opening the note, May was announcing the ab- 
solute ruin of a dress by the fresh paint which 
was to have been on and dry two weeks before, 
and Amy was looking aghast at a similar catas- 

trophe. A cool reply was in place, and it was 
sent, as politely as the circumstances would al- 
low; and while the lady was digesting the con- 
tents, we shook ont our sails, cast off the fast, 
and ‘shot out into the moonlight that lay in all 
its splendor on the river. We fired six guns as 
a parting salute, and the men gave three Arab 
cheers. So we were afloat on the Nile, and our 
voyage to the second cataract was commenced. 
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Never was such an hour for departure on the 
voyage. ‘The sky was fathomless in its deep 
blue beauty. The Nile was yellow gold under 
us. Minaret and dome stood-up in the silent 
air, and shed a softer light than the moon’s own 
rays, while far away, solemn and majestic, the 
solemnity that of immortality, the majesty that 
of centuries, stood the pyramids of Ghizeh, 
gray and calm in the light of their old com- 
panion the moon. How contemptuously the 
moon and the pyramids looked down on us| 
sexagenarians of the nineteenth century after 
the coming of our Lord! How swiftly the 
river rushed by us, on to the sea that had re- 
ceived it for so many ages, heedless of the pass- 
ing travelers whose lives would be as brief as 
the shadow of the sail passing between the moon 
and the wave! 

It was an hour for dreams, if dréaming were 
possible where all that was real was dreamy— 
where the trees were lofty palms, waving their 
crowns to and fro wn the starry sky—where the 
shores were the dust of dead Pharaohs and the 
children of Jacob and Joseph—where the build- 
ings were domes and minarets, and over all the 
ancient pyramids—where the stars, calm and | 
steadfast, have looked down on a hundred dy-| 
nasties of kings, on the graves of a score of na- 
tions—where Moses taught and Plato learned, 
and where the infant eyes of the Son of God 
looked up to His and our home. 

I wrapped my Syrian cloak closely around 
me, for it was cold at first, and sitting on the 
cabin deck watched the curious operations of 
my new crew, and endeavored for an hour to 
learn the philosophy of their ways of doing 
things. But I was puzzled beyond endurance. 
When they wished to turn the boat’s head, they 
pulled precisely the oar I should have let alone ; 
and when they wished to take the wind, they 
flattened the sail to it with as sharp an edge as 
they could possibly manage. ‘This was the fash- 
ion with every thing, and so continues to this 
day. The boat, in fact, manages itself, sails and 
steers itself, and does every thing but make it- 
self fast and cast off. Indeed it docs cast off 
once in a while, and I wake to find her drifting 
quietly to a sand-bank or a rock, while every 
man on the boat is sound asleep. 

An hour passed, and the wind had failed us. 
We lay under the Ghizeh shore of the river, 
with lofty palms over our heads, a boat with an 
English party on board lying a hundred yards 
from us, and profound silence resting on the 
river and shore. Even the soft ripple of the 
river seemed but to make the silence audible, 
and no one could imagine a city with two hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants on the bank of the 
stream by our side. 

This is a strange characteristic of Cairo in 
the night. With the sunset every one goes 
home. Here and there a lantern is visible in 
the evening, as some belated pedestrian hurries 
along; but there are no street-lamps, no win- 
dows to the houses shining out on the passers- 











by, no sparkling shop-lamps, no shoppers, thea- 


tre-goers, diners-out, or other late walkers along 
the highway; the city is in profound darkness, 
and the river flows by as silent a shore as where 
the desert comes down to it on east and west in 
Nubia. And so we slept quietly our first night 
on the river. 

Like the music of a dream, like the sounds 
one hears in waking hours that are given to vis- 
ions, sweeter than the voices of birds, far sweet- 


| er than the sound of organ in cathedral or choir, 


be it ever so triumphant, came over the river, 
at the break of day, the muezzin’s call to prayer. 
From the mosque of Mehemet Ali, at the cita- 
del, high up above all Cairo, it came first. The 
Sultan Hassan took it up, and old Tooloon, and 
far-off Ghalaoon and E]-Azhar, and I even heard, 
or thought I heard, the old man’s voice who 
sings to the sands of the desert that roll around 
the tomb of Ghait Bey. It came swelling like 
the sound of a harp-string, until the four hun- 
dred mosques of the City of Saladin took it up, 
and it filled the charmed air with sweet and 
holy melody. “Prayer is better than sleep— 
Awake and pray.” 

It was not yet light, but the footsteps of the 
day were in the east; and he came on, now with 
a faint gray light over the Mokattam hills, now 
with a flush of crimson on the white and gossa- 
mer-like minarets of the mosque of Mehemet 
Ali, and now with the full burst of sunlight on 
the Valley of Memphis and On. 

A light breeze now stole up the river, and we 
made sail, running slowly along on the west side 
of the island of Rhoda, and passing the palace 
of Hassan Pasha and the busy scene at the fer- 
ry of Old Cairo, we lost the city, and were on 
the most lonely of rivers. We were stopped by 
a hail from the shore, and on approaching found 
a messenger from the government-oflice which 
had sent us the carriage the day previous. It 
is worth relating, as an illustration of the con- 
stant anxiety of this government and its officials 
to please foreigners. We had left in the car- 
riage a small pasteboard almanac, value three 
cents on the Ist of January, and much less now 
that it was the middle of November. When 
the carriage was cleaned in the morning it was 
found, and a cawass was instantly dispatched 
after us with two horses and a government drag. 

He went to Boulak, and learned that we had 
sailed in the evening. Then he went to Old 
Cairo, and crossed the ferry to Ghizeh, where 
he learned that we had passed early in the 
morning. Returning to the east bank, he drove 
four miles up the river and overtook us as I have 
related. We sent the small boat on shore for 
it, and then squared away—if the word is al- 
lowable, with a lateen sail—and the wind having 
now freshened, the boat seemed verily as if she 
had wings, and flew on, the water parting with 
a rush and ripple oneach side of her bow. 

The pyramids of Ghizeh, of Saccara, and of 
Dashour, one by one appeared in succession as 
we approached them, and watched our depart- 
ure with changeless aspect; nor was it till late 
in the afternoon that we lost sight of the lofty 
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citadel of Cairo and the white mosque that 
shines from it. 

It was not to be supposed that we should find 
ourselves entirely at home on our boat within 
the first twenty-four hours, and yet I fancy that 
any one who saw us that day, stretched on di- 
vans, smoking our chibouks, and reading or 
talking, would have imagined us old voyagers 
on the return from a long journey, so perfect 
was every provision for comfort and luxury. 
The hotel in Cairo was nothing to it, though 
that was excellent. 

The Nile itself, at the first, sadly disappointed 
me. I confess to ideas of a clear and glorious 
river, like the lordly Ohio, flowing over golden 
sand and shining stones, I had never paused 
to ask myself whence came its fertilizing pow- 
ers, or whence the vast deposits of soft mud 
that enrich the lower part of Egypt; and when 
I saw the strong stream in the hot sunshine, 


like a cat on his prey. Never was man more as- 
tounded. Abd-el-Atti had snatched a cane from 
a by-stander, and showered blows on the back 
and head of the offender until he made a sud- 
den bolt to escape, and, in his intense haste, 
stumbled over a boy, and went six feet into the 
dirt, taking a piece of skin off from his nose— 
| quite large enough to keep him employed in 
| better business for some days than insulting 
| travelers. Fifty turbaned shop-keepers looked 
on all this with motionless countenances, nei- 
ther approving nor disapproving by word or ges- 
ture, though I thought I could detect a smile 
of satisfaction in some of their dark eyes as he 
bit the dust. 

Until this evening we had a fine breeze, but 
it failed us in the night, and we commenced 
the next morning to track, and, with short in- 
tervals of breeze, we continued it till we reached 
Assouan, nearly thirty days afterward. The 





| 


| 


looking more like flowing mud than water, I | Nile has along each bank a tow-path as well 
was unwilling to call this the Nile. Utility was | beaten as that of a canalin America. At times 
not what I wanted to see in the river. Beauty, | when there are sand-banks near one shore, the 
majesty, power, all these I had looked for, and | boat is rowed across, and the men resume their 
there was nothing of them until the sun went | tracking on the opposite bank. The speed made 
down and the moon gilded—not silvered—the | depends, of course, on the velocity of the cur- 


stream. Then it was the river of my imagina- 


tion—a strong, a mighty flood, glorious in its deep 
strong flow, and the unsightly banks, which, 
in the day, are abrupt walls of black mud, in 
layers, looking like huge unbaked brick, become 
picturesque and fairly beautiful with waving 
groves of sont and palms on glistening fields of 


doura. 
We reached Benisoef at noon on the third 
day, and while strolling through the narrow 


bazaars, with their cupboard shops, I was not a | 


little amused at my dragoman’s method of treat- 
ing his countrymen. We had been urgently 
advised to take a native dragoman in preference 
to a Maltese on this account, that the inhabit- 
ants have no fear of a Maltese before their eyes, 
and insult travelers without hesitation and with- 
out being punished, when they are attended by 
a foreigner. 

I did not, but Abd-el-Atti did, overhear a 
remark made by one of three men seated in a 
shop front, somewhat derogatory to the charac- 
ter of Christians in general, with particular ref- 
erence to me. He wheeled in an instant, but 
the Arab was too quick for him, and vanished 
around a corner, leaving his shoes on the ground 
in front of the shop, and his two companions 
sitting within it. With one of the shoes Abd- 
el-Atti beat one of the scoundrels, and with the 
other shoe he thrashed the other, finishing each 
castigation by throwing the shoe into the face 
of the victim, adding a little advice to keep bet- 
tercompany. Abd-el-Atti was by no means sat- 
isfied with the escape of the chief offender, and 
ten minutes afterward, as we returned that way, 
proposed to surround him. It was probable he 
had by this time returned to talk over the affair 
with his friends. Abd-el-Atti walked on unob- 
served, and having passed the shop, gave me a 
signal and we closed up, my attendant springing 


rent against which they are pulling, and varies 
from eight to twelve miles a day with a boat as 
large as ours. 

On the next evening we were at the little 
village of Abou-Girg, on the west bank ; and as 
Abd-el-Atti was going into the village for milk, 
I accompanied him. The low water would not 
allow the boat to reach the bank, and I had di- 
rected her to anchor in the middle of the river, 
|} as well for the sake of avoiding thieves as for 

convenience. Nor could the small boat reach 
the shore, and having pulled up in the mud, I 
mounted the shoulders of an Arab sailor, who 
carried me safely to dry land. 

The mud village was as quiet as a grave-yard 
in the moonlight until we approached, and then 
fifty dogs made the night hideous with cowardly 
barking. Milk is not as easily procured as might 
be imagined in a country where cattle, goats, 
and camels are plenty. Butter brings them so 
much better prices, that few are willing to sell 
milk, and hence the propriety of applying to a 
man in authority to compel the production of 
the article we wished. I had been furnished 
with all the necessary authority for this purpose, 
having a sort of roving letter of credit from the 
government, directed to all sheiks of villages and 
officials, great and small, requiring them, at all 
times, to give me whatever I wished in the way 
of provisions at government prices. 

It was a mud village, and the streets were but 
narrow alleys between the walls of the low, win- 
dowless houses, whose roofs were corn-stalks or 
palm-branches. The moon shone very quietly 
down in those streets. I had never seen it more 
so. There was an aspect of repose about it that 
I could account for only in one way, and that 
was by supposing that the rays of light, having 
fallen into this vile and dirty spot, had lain 
down there in the repose of absolute despair. 
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“Where is the sheik?” we demanded of anaked| But the sheik knew Hassan. A storm of 
boy who made himself visible in the moonlight | words commenced that resounded through the 
an instant. But he vanished with a howl of | village, and Hassan departed growling. The 
terror, and made no reply. We met a woman | moonlight fell quietly in the narrow street, and 
face to face, as she came around’ a eciuer, car- | the group, which had steadily increased in num- 
rying a calabash on her head. She stopped, | ber, sat in the edge of the light, striving in vain 
drew her dress around her face, set down her | to pierce the darkness that enveloped my cor- 
calabash on the ground, never removing the | ner and catch sight of my countenance. The 
gaze of her eyes from my face, and then wheel- | sheik was silent, and I followed his example, 
ed and darted away. I sprang after her, in | puffing industriously at his vile chibouk, which 
time to seize her flowing dress. Alas! it was | I twice handed back to him with my hand on my 
her solitary covering, and she slipped out of it | forehead, and which he as often returned to me 
with the ease of an eel, and her dark form and | wet from his lips, with his hand most impress- 








shining limbs went flashing down the street. 
At length we caught a man, and he took us 


up a street to a point where it made a short | 
angle to the left for thirty feet, and then con- | 
tinued its course. The moon shone up it, but | 
this angle was in the shade, and on a divan | 


made of dried mud, the customary bench in all 
the Egyptian villages, sat the sheik and a half 


dozen of his friends in the shade, with their | 
backs to the moon, looking up the street where | 
it shone clearly again. Our errand was soon 


stated, and the pail, which one of the sailors 


had brought, was placed on the broad bench in | 


front of the sheik, while I sat on one side of it, 
Abd-el-Atti stood on the other, and adozen men, 


women, and boys sat down in the dusty street | 


just within the line of shade. 

The old sheik puffed his pipe in silence a 
moment, then handed it to me. One soon for- 
gets prejudices. It would be some time before 
I could be induced at home to take a pipe from 
the lips of a white or black man; but I had not 
been in Egypt a month before I had learned 
that my Nubian servant always brought me my 
pipe between his own large lips, and I had ac- 
cepted the hospitality and wet mouth-pieces of 
a dozen Turks and Arabs. I did manage at 
first to get a sly wipe over the mouth-piece with 
my thumb as I took it; but I gave up this no- 
tion at length, and therefore I took the sheik’s 
chibouk unhesitatingly, and puffed as content- 
edly as his vile Beledi tobacco would permit, 
while he summoned up his followers, “ Hassan! 
Hassan! Hassan!” The village rang with the 
voice. No house was there that did not hear 
it. But Hassan did not appear. Hassan was 
wide awake. All the village knew that we 
wanted milk, and Hassan, for the first time in 
his worthless life, was away from home. 

“Some one bring Hassan!” growled the 
sheik; and while some one was about it, he 
shouted for “Mohammed.” Mohammed was 


on hand. He had no milk, and was safe in ap- | 


pearing, while they endeavored to convince him 


| ively plunged into his loose robe, in the region 
where ordinary humanity carries its heart, but 
where an Arab carries either a stone or nothing. 

It was not so much the mouth-piece as the 
tobacco to which I objected; but I resigned my- 
self to it after my fruitless efforts to get rid of 
it, and kept at it with commendable persever- 
ance, until I discovered a sleepy-looking Arab 
on the other side of the sheik, who looked a’ 
if he would be glad of a chance at it, and I 
passed it to him. He seized it and made fast 
| to it, while I yielded myself to a profound sense 
of satisfaction, and, leaning back, looked up to- 
| ward the stars. I say toward the stars, but not 
at them, for not less than twenty heads inter- 
cepted my vision. The roofs of the houses were 
crowded with women who were looking over 
into the open space below to see the stranger. 
I stared at them unobserved, and, though they 
| were villagers, living in mud huts and clothed 
| in blue cotton, still they had as beautifu: faces 
among them as I have seen in splendid halls, 
and eyes that outshone the stars themselves. 
Ah, those lustrous eyes of the Arab women! 
}one can not imagine the possibility of all the 
extravagances of the “ Arabian Nights” until 
he has seen their depths of beauty, and then he 
understands it all. The dark lines of Kohl, 
drawn around the edges of the lids, make them 
appear like diamonds set in ebony, and their 
laughing expression is the soul of fun and de- 
light. 

I asked the sheik what fruit grew on the 
house-tops in Abou-Girg. Every head was 
raised instantly, and the eyes disappeared in a 
twinkling, while a hearty laugh ran around the 
circle. At this moment Hassan made his ap- 
| pearance with a bowl containing less than a 
| pint of milk, which he poured into the pail in 
| front of the sheik. Then came a tempest. The 
' sheik groaned and Abd-el-Atti waxed eloquent. 
Hassan was overpowered with the storm of 
words that ensued, and departed to squeeze his 
| calabashes or his cows for a little more. Mean- 





that he had a gallon of it. Hassan was brought | time Mohammed had been dispatched to raise 
into the ring, and the sheik ordered him to| some milk under penalty of a thrashing if he 


bring the desired article. Hassan swore he had 
no milk. He did not know what milk was. 
If you would believe him, he never drew milk 


from his mother’s breast; and, in fact, on look- | 


ing at the intense darkness of his countenance, 


| failed, and when he was gone the sheik shouted 
| for female assistance. “ Serreeyeh ! Serreeyeh !” 

She came, wearing the invariable blue cloth 
wound around body, head, and face, the eyes 
alone being visible, and was dispatched on the 


it seemed probable that he was right. He was | same errand, while the sheik asked news from 
innocent of the article. | the war, and we launched into the sea of poli- 


we 
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ties. The scene was enlivened by the arrival 
of an Arab mounted on a white horse, and a 
half dozen tall fellows in red tarbouches, who 
had been sent for to sit on shore all night and 
watch our boat. Every village is responsible 
for the safety of a boat lying overnight at or 
near its bank, and, if robbery occurs, must make 
good all losses. 

At length Hassan returned with another pint 
of milk, and poured it into the pail with an air 
of satisfaction that seemed to claim the ap- 
proval of his neighbors. The sheik looked in, 
took up the pail, shook it, looked at Hassan, 
and set it down with a groan of disgust that 
was irresistible. I think Hassan’s chances for 
a well pair of feet were poorer at that moment 
than they had been in some weeks. But Mo- 
hemmed arrived in the nick of time with a good 
supply, and filled the pail. As for Serreeyeh, 
Serreeyeh is doubtless looking for it yet, for we 
saw no more of her. I took my leave of the 
sheik and went back to the boat, followed by 
the guard, who spread their mats on the bank 
while I pulled off to the boat, which was an- 
chored fifty yards from the shore. Foran hour 
the men on board exchanged hails every ten 
minutes with the guard on shore, and after that 
our hails were unanswered, and from the ap- 
pearance of the three mats and six dark spots on 
them, I was convinced that they were keeping 
watch after the most approved Turkish fashion. 

The next day we tracked again all day. But 
there is nothing tedious in this way of progress- 


ing, for it gives us an opportunity of going on 
shore and walking, shooting, gathering shells, 
agates, and cornelians, or meeting the natives 
and talking with or looking at them. 

We strolled along a sandy beach, the ladies 
looking for specimens of the Nile shells, and 
Jacques and myself carrying our guns and shoot- 


ing an occasional plover or pigeon. We came 
to a point on the east bank not far below the 
village of Sheik Hassan, where the desert came 
down to the edge of the river, and from the 
Nile to the Red Sea the sand rolled every 
where. There was a rocky point projecting 
into the river, and on its top the remains of a 
foundation hewn in it. Nothing but the hewn 
well was there. No fallen wall, no blocks of 
stone, no column, only the trench in the solid 
rock that marked the outline of the building 
which had once stood there. There was no- 
thing strange in this, for almost every rock from 
Cairo to Wady Halfeh has interesting memo- 
rials about it; but no American, accustomed as 
we are to the modern, can look on the founda- 
tion-wall of a building of three thousand years 
ago without pausing to analyze the new thoughts 
and emotions that crowd into his brain. Pos- 
sibly our monuments are older. Perhaps the 
mounds that I opened on the bank of the Ohio 
may be the graves of a race that had grown old 
when Egypt was young— of a people whose mon- 
archs were mighty men of renown long centu- 
turies before the valley of the Nile rang to the 
sounds of war under the Shepherd Kings, I 





have looked on those mounds with reverence, 
but reverence more for the mysterious and un- 
known than for the ancient and great. I have 
slept in solemn nights, when the wind was wail- 
ing through tle forest, wrapped in my blanket, 
in the turf inclosure that contained one of those 
strange heaps, and every night ghostly visitors 
surrounded me, giant men, like trees walking, 
and with voices like the wind. But I never 
felt in those dark communions with the un- 
known past any of that profound awe with 
which I stand among the relics of a nation 
whose history I know, and whose age is record- 
ed on granite. 

It was but a line on the stone, but it told of 
the days of princes and kings, and we sat down 
on the rock, May and I, and the sun shone 
pleasantly down on us, and the river passed on 
at our feet as we read the story. It was of 
kingly footsteps on the floor, of the light tread 
of the fairy feet of princesses, of the tramp of 
men-at-arms, the sound of music and laughter, 
and song and dance and revel. Soft passages 
were not wanting, that told of pure and gentle 
love ; and those we paused to read, for human 
love hallows the earth more than any other in- 
cident in all the life of man. I care not where 
it is—though in the hut ofan Egyptian Fellah or 
the hovel of a miserable Berber, if the sanctify- 
ing influence of love have been there, it has 
made it a sacred place. And the thought that 
arms had been twined around each other here, 
that lips had wooed each other’s kisses here, 
that hearts had beaten against hearts, and strong 
embraces held young beauties, and voices whis- 
pered low soft words of human fondness, and 
eyes looked love here—this thought hallowed 
the rock, though arms, lips, and young beauties 
were all dead dust a thousand years ago—dead 
dust carried away on the river to the sea, and 
by the sea scattered to the islands and conti- 
nents of an unknown world. If all the dust of 
all the earth could but start into life and clear 
perception for an instant where it now lies, what 
strange, wild countenances of affright and hor- 
ror would men see staring on them from the 
earth beneath their feet in every land! 

I may be pardoned for interrupting myself 
just here in this article, to apologize for any ap- 
parent dislocation of its sentences or ideas. The 
boat has been on a sand-bar for two hours, and 
the entire crew are in the river, heaving fist on 
one side and then on the other, with their backs 
under the boat. The result is a sort of long roll, 
much like a ground swell with a short jerk at 
the end, and not conducive to continuity of 
thought or of writing. The occurrence is not 
uncommon, and is one of the incidents of the 
Nile voyage. The instant the boat strikes, every 
man’s clothes disappear, as if the stroke had 
shaken them off, and they plunge into the river 
like water-dogs. When she floats they swing 
in, and throwing on their loose dresses without 
waiting for napkins, lie down and sleep till she 
strikes again, or something else rouses them. 
But to return to my subject. 
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We reached Kalouseneh that day. When 
within four miles of it, I left the boat, and cross- 


ed the country on foot, gun in hand, shoeting | 


along the way. 
At the village I found it market-day. There | 


are about a hundred acres of palm-grove here— | 
it might almost be called a forest—and in the | 


shade sat literally hundreds of men, women, and 
children, with their various wares and merchan- 
dise, All the fruits, grains, and products of the 
country abounded, and there were long rows of 
temporary shops, consisting only of shawls spread 
on the ground, covered with beads and other 
trinkets, to tempt the Bedouin or Fellah women. 
I sat down under a palm, tired out, and en- 
deavored to cool and rest myself; but a gaping | 


crowd, scores and scores of the people, surround. | 


ed me, stifling the air, and nearly suffocating 
me. I left the market and entered the village. 
It was the usual mud structure of Egypt, and | 
but for the beauty of its palm-grove, would have 
been as detestable as any other. But I found | 


a coffee-house on the bank of the river, where I | 


sat down to wait the coming of my boat. It was | 
already occupied, but they vacated the coolest | 
divan on my arrival, and T took it. 

Do not imagine a coffee-house of the Euro- 
pean or American plan. Far from it. A mud} 


wall in the rear, seven feet high, and two posts | 


at the front corners, supported a roof of reeds 
or of corn-stalks. This is the Egyptian coffee- 


shop, found in every village of any size, and 
furnishing coffee at ten paras the cup, araka at 
a little more, and boosa at five paras for enough 


to get sick upon. Forever be the memory of 
Egyptian boosa detested! 
first encountered it, and, unsuspicious man that 


I was, invested my paras—five of them, consti- |“ 


tuting the smallest coin known in Egypt—in 
ordering a cup of beer—Arabic, boosa. It came, 
and I looked at it, and elevated my gaze to the 
faces of the group around me. 
understand my horror, except only a ghawazee, 
a dancing-girl, whose intense black eyes flashed 
her fun as she saw me posed by the earthen dish 


purposes of two Arabs, and refused to stay on 
theirstomachs. I tasted it. I taste every thing, 
clean or unclean, that Arabs taste. No, I am 
wrong: there is a dish that Abdul Rahman Ef- 
fendi, the governor of Nubia from Assouan to 
Wady Halfeh, called my attention to, and which 
I did not taste. It was the entrails of a sheep, 
chopped fine, with the gall broken and sprinkled 
on them, which a half dozen Berbers were eat- 
ing raw, with a gusto that might have tempted 
a less fastidious man; but, as I said, I did not 
taste that. But I did taste the boosa, and I 
handed back the dish, cup, bowl, whatever its 
name was—it held a quart—and I begged the 
proprietor of the shop, as a special favor to me, 
to pour it all back into his reservoir, and shut 
the cover down. I shudder as I remember it 
now! 

I sat for two hours in the coffee-shop, and the 


They did not | 


boat at length arrived. It was not yet evening, 
| but there was no other village for some distance 
above, and we thought it best to pass the night 
| here. Accordingly we laid the boat up at the 
bank, and spread our carpets under the palm- 
trees. Here we sat till the sun went down, and 
| the moonlight came gloriously over us. Never 
was there such a moon, never such skies, never 
such stars as these. And when the night comes, 
and I sit in the holy light that sanctifies even 
this apparently God-forgotten land, I think there 
ean be no life in all the world like this. Palm- 
trees, moonlight, and the Nile! What more? 
| Sometimes—sometimes, I say—not often—on 
such nights as these, I remember a distant land 
of cold storms and biting frosts. Often—how 
often! how earnestly, how fondly, I remember 
a land of gleaming firesides and beloved faces; 
| and Isee the sad countenances of two who look 
for my coming, and then I long to be away. 
| God keep us all to meet in a land that I love 
| better than Jerusalem itself, for all my darling 
memories of childhood and of you! 

At break of day we glided away from the 
shadow of the palm-trees, and pursued our 
course slowly up the river—I, as usual, taking 
my gun and one of the men with me, and walk- 
ing on shore, in advance of the crew who were 
at the tracking-rope. The current was strong, 
and we had not adyanced far when we met a 
boat in which were a man, his wife, and two 
boys coming down on the stream. It was heav- 
ily loaded and near the shore, and the man was 


| unable to row off and give our boat the track, as 
| was our right. 
It was here that I| 


It was manifest that unless he 
stopped her we should be afoul, and that with 
force enough to sink one or the other, or both. 
The usual Arab shouting commenced, and the 
eldest boy plunged into the stream with a rope 
for the shore. He reached it, but the current 
swept him by the steep bank. I gave him the 
end of my gun, and my man caught the rope, 
and between us we swung the boat in to the 
shore. At the moment that her bow struck, the 


| other boy jumped for the shore, and missing his 
full of a vile abomination that—on my faith it | 
did—smelled as if it had already served the | 


footing, fell into the stream just in time for the 
boat to close over him and absolutely extinguish 
him. I thought he was done for. But Mo- 
hammed sprang to the rescue, pushed off the 
boat, and seized him literally in extremis. 

All Arabs, men and boys, have their heads 
shaved, leaving only a scalp lock, said by some 
to be left in imitation of the Prophet, who wore 
his own thus; and by others said to be for the 
convenience of the angel who will pull them out 
of the graves when the day of rising shall come. 
The tuft of hair served the boy’s purposes at an 
earlier date than had been anticipated. Mo- 
hammed lifted him bodily by it, his feet and 
hands spread out like a frog. I thought his 
scalp must be pulled off; but no. He picked 
himself up from the mud into which Mohammed 
threw him, and stood, without a whimper, an 
unconcerned spectator of the scene which fol- 
lowed, His father was indignant at Mohammed 
for saving the boy’s life so rudely. He should 
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have been more polite about it. The old man 
struck a good blow, but got a better one in re- 
turn. By this time the crew had come up with 
the tracking-rope, and some natives had run 
down to the shore. The mélée became gen- 
eral. I was the only one not in it, and I amused 
myself with seeing their harmless blows, which 
were showered furiously on each other, while 
the shouts were hideous. Blows and shouts at 
length became milder, and the difficulty was 
ended, The crew resumed their tracking-rope, 
turning occasionally to hurl a general volley— 
a sort of company-fire of words—in the rear, 
until Reis Hassanein, who had been foremost in 
the fray, resumed his walk by the side of his 
men, and gave the time for the invariable tow- 
ing chorus, 
“Ya Allah! ya M’hammed!” 

which they continued right cheerily until after- 
noon, when we were under the Gebel e’ Tayr, 
or “ Mountain of Birds,” which, saith tradition, 
the birds annually visit, for the purpose of leay- 
ing one of their number imprisoned until their 
next return. The why and the wherefore who 
knoweth ? 

But the mountain is better known as the site 
of the “Convent of the Pulley,” or of “ Sitteh 
Mariam el Adra” (our Lady Mary the Virgin), 
and, more briefly, “ Dayr el Adra.” It is a long 
range of cliffs, singularly broken, and full of 
rifts and chasms, rising perpendicularly from the 
east side of the river for four miles. The con- 


vent, which is in fact but a Coptic village within 
mud-brick walls, occupies the highest part of it, 


and access to it is had by a well-hole, a natural 
break in the rock, up which men may climb from 
the river’s edge. Otherwise one must go some 
miles around to reach it. 

Coptic convents are not such places as we are 
accustomed to imagine convents. Marriage not 
being forbidden to the priests, their wives and 
families necessarily form part of the inhabitants 
of a convent, which thus becomes a village, often 
of no small dimensions. A church, surrounded 
by mud huts, and all inclosed in a wall to pro- 
tect them from the incursions of Bedouin’, who 
have no fear of the Church before their eyes, 
composes the residence of the monks. They 
live as they best can—by begging, cultivating 
land, and possibly in less honest ways. I have 
not much admiration for the Copts. A Mus- 
sulman is worth a dozen of them, and a much 
safer companion. The Dayr el Adra boasts a 
church built by the Empress Helena, but it is 
nearly in ruins, and there is nothing interesting 
outside of it. 

Long before we were up with it, two black 
heads were visible on the surface of the water 
under the hill, and two of the monks came off 
to the boat, swimming more than two miles to 
meet us. Their robes were not according to 
any monastic order that I have before heard of, 
nor could any opinion be formed from them of 
the rank of the individuals. In point of fact, 
the only opinion one could form was of their 
physical developments, and these were magnifi- 





cent. They were naked, and two more stout, 
brawny, heavily-built specimens of humanity 
were never seen in or out of a monastery, 
They made the air ring and the cliffs echo their 
shouts from the time they took to the water 
until they reached us, ‘“ Howajji, Christiano ; 
Christiano, Howajji,” and would doubtless have 
added the demand for bucksheesh in the ap- 
proved Egyptian style if I had not anticipated 
them. I was on the upper deck sketching the 
hill, and when they were within two hundred 
yards of us, rapidly approaching, throwing their 
long arms out of the water and drawing them- 
selves along, I shouted to them to give me 
bucksheesh. I begged more vociferously than 
an Arab—I shouted, I howled it out: “Edine 
Bucksheesh, Edine Bucksheesh, Khamsa, Ach- 
era, Bucksheesh, Bucksheesh !” 

They were taken aback. It was not what 
they came for. I had mistaken them. It was 
they who wanted money. They had not come 
on a benevolent mission to the traveler’s boat ; 
so they dropped astern very quietly and swam 
ashore on the west bank, along which we were 
tracking, where they held a small council and 
took each other’s advice according to priestly 
rule. It appeared to be a new question in their 
experience. For something like a thousand 
years the monks of the monastery of the Sitteh 
Mariam had been accustomed to ask gifts from 
passing travelers, but never before had one de- 
manded aid from the convent, and yet it look- 
ed proper; even their thick skulls felt the pen- 
etrating power of the idea, 

Five minutes closed the council, and they 
advanced along the sand to the side of the 
boat. 

* Howajji,” commenced the leader. I have 
an idea that he was the father abbot; he was 
six feet in—no—znot in his stockings. His tone 
was subdued. It was by way of introducing a 
conversation that he called my attention. I 
was busy over my sketch with my head bent 
down, though I watched him steadily. 

“ Howajji.” 

“ Howajji mafish,” cried Jacques. ‘ There’s 
no Howajji here. What do you mean by call- 
ing me a shopkeeper ?” 

Again he paused to consider. There was a 
point in the remark, The term Howaggi, or 
Howadgi, as it is pronounced in Syria, is applied 
indiscriminately to all travelers, and originally 
as an expression of contempt, though it has be- 
come the common phrase for a foreigner who 
travels for pleasure. The Turks consider all 
other nations mere shopkeepers, but the Chris- 
tian monk had no excuse for using the word. 
At length he began again. 

“ Sidi” (gentleman), and proceeded to state 
his case. It was a somewhat unecclesiastic- 
al affair altogether, but I think he did not ap- 
preciate that. When he had explained his 
wishes, which resolved themselves into the usu- 
al demand for charity, only it was somewhat 
novel to hear it asked in the name of the Sav- 
iour, we invited the monks alongside, and they 
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swam off to the boat and held on to the rail, with | 


lay unused, unsold, and unread, till the govern- 


their mouths open and heads thrown back, much | ment issued an order requiring every person 


as they might have received the consecrated | 
wafer, and we administered the silver in due | 
But the cer- | tion this. 


form, laying it on their tongues. 


in their employ to take five or more copies of 
each. A capital way of disseminating informa- 
Some hundreds of men who could 


emony was incomplete, and the next instant | not read a letter were thus supplied with sev- 


they shouted for “wine, wine,” with mouths | 


yet wider open. This exhausted our respect 
for the Church, and I swung a whip over their 
heads so suddenly that they disappeared like 
divers, and swam ashore again. They walked 
by our side three miles or so up the river, and 
then took to the water again, and swam across 
to the convent, where, I trust, for the benefit 
of future travelers, they referred the question 
I had suggested to a chapter of the worthy 
brethren of the Dayr el Adra—a forlorn hope 
verily. 

In the afternoon, while I was away shooting 
geese, one of the men cut his hand badly, and 
I found on my return that May had bound it 
up skillfully, and that it was doing well. But 
he insisted on my examining it, and I did so, 
Every man on the boat thereupon presented 
himself with a wound, bruise, or sore of some 
sort to be attended to, excepting one only, who, 
after diligent search over his body, could find 
nothing but an ancient wart on his finger that 
he begged to have removed. 

Medical advice and medicine are the most 
frequent demands, next to the invariable buck- 
sheesh, which we have to reply to, not alone 
from our men, but from men along shore. Wo- 
men bring their children with sore eyes and 
bruised bodies, and beg medicine, advice, and 
bucksheesh. All sorts and kinds of diseases 
present themselves, and many horrible wounds, 
which no surgical skill could relieve except 
by amputation, have been brought to me for 
cure. 

In the evening the deck of the boat present- 
ed a scene that I much wished to have before 
me for preservation on canvas. Reis Hassan- 
ein has an old uncle who came with us from 
Cairo, by permission, as far as Manfaloot, where 
he resides. Heis an ancient Reis himself, hay- 
ing navigated the Nile for fifty years, and he is 
fifty times the man that his nephew is. All 
the evening he was sitting on one side of a lan- 
tern, while Abd-el-Atti read aloud to him from 
a ponderous volume of the Arabian Nights, 
and the old man’s face would light up with a 
glow that was positively fine as some passage 
of special beauty or spirit struck his ear. Abd- 
el-Atti reads well, and his volume of the Arabian 
Nights has proved a valuable addition to our 
library. Thereby hangs a story, too, which is 
worth the telling, as illustrating the manner in 
which things are sometimes done in the East. 

Mohammed Ali, among his other good deeds, 
published a large number of books at the govern- 
ment press in Boulak, and among other books 
he printed an edition of the Arabian Nights, 
and another of Geometry, both large books, and 
the former in two volumes. But who in Egypt 
could be found to purchase books. The edition 





eral copies of valuable books. The result was 
that they were glad to sell them for whatever 
they could get, and for a while books were cheap 
in Cairo. 

Leaving Beni Hassan to be visited on our re- 
turn voyage, we took advantage of alight breeze 
and came on up the river. The hills on the 
east side for miles are dotted with the openings 
of grottoes and sepulchres. Hundreds and 
thousands of them are visible, and hundreds of 
thousands remain undiscovered and unopened, 
where the servants of the Pharaohs lie sleeping 
out these colder, later years. 

On the morning of the 28th we ran with a 
fresh breeze up to the bank at Osioot, the cap- 
ital city of Upper Egypt. The Governor's resi- 
dence is on the bank of the river, but the city 
lies a mile inland at the foot of the mountain. 
The valley is exceedingly beautiful here, and 
very green and full of luxuriance. 

In front of the Governor's palace are stone 
steps leading down to the river, which are re- 
served for the use of the Viceroy. Not know- 
ing any rank superior to that of an American 
gentleman, Abd-el-Atti laid the boat at these 
steps, and we fired a salute of thirteen guns as 
we came to. An officer came on board imme- 
diately from the Governor to thank us for the 
salute, and to inquire who the travelers were. 

Latif Pacha is the superintendent governor 
of Upper Egypt from Cairo to Wady Halfeh, 
and in rank the second man in the country. I 
had a firman from the Viceroy directed to him, 
and in addition to this, a private letter of intro- 
duction from a mutual friend. I therefore sent 
him word that I would call and present them 
after breakfast, but we had not finished our 
meal when an officer came with a message that 
the Governor would come on board. This we 
could not permit without first meeting him on 
shore, and we hastened up to the court of his 
palace on the bank, where we met him. He is 
altogether the finest-looking man I have seen 
in Egypt. Tall and well formed, with a close- 
ly trimmed black beard and mustache, a high 
forehead, and a keen black eye that spoke more 
than his lips, he is the personification of an Ori- 
ental nobleman. Although he converses per- 
fectly well in French or Italian, it was not with- 
in the rules of Eastern dignity for him to use 
even common Arabic in conversation with stran- 
gers, and he spoke only pure Turkish, in which 
Abd-el-Atti is a proficient, and acted as interpre- 
ter. Assuring us of his pleasure at meeting us, 
and accepting with the most perfect politeness 
our ordinary forms of compliment, which-were 
done into flowing Oriental phrases before he re- 
plied to them, although it was manifest enough 
by his eye that he fully understood them, and 
the improvements which Abd-el-Atti made on 
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them, he walked with us to the boat, and pass- | 


ed a couple of hours in a very pleasant general 
conversation. 

The war is the never failing subject of con- 
versation here, and we were able to give him 
some later news than he had before received. 
France, England, and all Europe passed under 
discussion, and at length America and the dem- 
ocratic principle. He was well informed on 
the general history of nations, and had read 
much, Pipes and coffee were no interruption 
to the conversation. He smoked splendidly, 
and lipped his jeweled mouth-piece with ele- 
gant grace, sending the fragrant cloud through 
his mustache and around his fine eyes and face. 
Occasionally officers entered and received or- 
ders and retired, always with profound respect ; 


and at length the conversation turning on Egyp- | 


tian affairs, and the subject of the return of the 
Viceroy’s sister, a somewhat delicate subject 
just now, he rose to leave us, and we attended 
him up the steps to the gateway of the palace. 
The respect which a host has for his guest in 
the East, is expressed by the distance to which 
he accompanies him on retiring. 

A few moments afterward ten donkeys of 
the most valuable kind made their appearance, 
having been sent from his stables for our use, 
and we mounted for a ride to the city and the 
tombs in the mountain beyond, attended by a 
cawass, “armed and equipped as the law di- 
rects,” who was charged with our safety and 
comfort. 

As I before remarked, the city lies a mile from 
the river, near the foot of the mountain ; but it 
is separated from the latter by a branch of the 
river, which makes the site of the city in fact an 
island. Over this branch stands an arched stone 
bridge, and below it the picturesque ruins of an 
older one similar to it; while immediately after 
crossing the bridge commences the abrupt as- 
cent of the mountain, which is filled with tombs 
and grottoes. From the river to the city the 
road is raised some feet above the level of the 
plain, which is overflowed at high Nile. The 
approach by this curving route is very pic- 
turesque, and the appearance of the city is in 
all respects more beautiful than any thing I 
have seen in Egypt. Fifteen or twenty mosques 
lift their graceful minarets among groves of 
palms ; and the private houses of the city, which 
are built in much better style than in Cairo, 
present an appearance that is refreshing to the 
eye so long accustomed to mud and crude 
brick. 

Osioot occupies the site of the ancient Ly- 
copolis, “the City of Wolves,” so called from 
the worship by the ancient Egyptians of the god 
to whom the wolf was sacred, and a consequent 
respect to the animal, evinced by the immense 
numbers of them found mummied in the cata- 
combs among the hills. Of the ancient city 
little or nothing now remains, and of its ancient 
inhabitants no memorials except their empty 
tombs, which darken the mountain-side like 
melancholy eyes looking over the plain that 





once gleamed with art, and arms, and wealth, 
and magnificence. Sometimes, indeed, an in- 
dustrious Arab, mindful of the value which is 
set on the bones of his dead predecessors, ex- 
cavates a new tomb, and dislodges the occupant 
who has slept so many thousand years in its 
gloomy silence. But this is not often, and 
most travelers who have visited the catacombs 
of Osioot record the sight of wolves prowling 
among them, and Mohammedan funerals in the 
cemetery below, as the only things worthy of 
record that they saw from the hill. 

We saw the funerals, but no wolves. Per- 
haps those who have been before us have seen 
foxes, which we did see, and mistaken them 
for wolves; or possibly they did see wolves, 
which are said to be not uncommon on the 
Nile. We rode rapidly through the city. The 
bazaars were very busy, and the people were 
apparently less accustomed to the sight of a 
Christian than those in other cities of Egypt, 
for they crowded around us as children around 
a menagerie, so that at times the cawass had 
difficulty in clearing our passage. On the hill 
we paused a while tosurvey the magnificent view 
over the plain, and then entered the Stabl Antar, 
the great tomb of some unknown grandee of the 
old time, whose dust was long ago scattered on 
the Nile. It is an immense chamber, cut in the 
rock, having a lofty doorway opening out on the 
side of the mountain. ‘The vaulted roof of 
the room is nearly or quite fifty feet in height, 
and from this chamber arched passages led in 
various directions, now nearly filled with sand 
and the crumbling stone of their roofs. Into 
one of these passages I crawled on my hands 
and knees for two hundred feet, where it spread 
out into an immense chamber, but I could not 
stand upright any where in it. Under one side 
of it there was a lower chamber, into the roof 
of which some rude hands had broken an open- 
ing in former years, and around it lay dead 
men’s bones and the relics of ancient humanity. 
My feet crushed them at every step. I held 
my candle down in the chasm, and could see 
indistinctly the bottom ten feet below. I let 
myself down, and dropped, safely indeed, but 
with a fearful rattle of bones around my feet. 
The spoiler had been here long ago, nor was 
there any evidence who, or how many, had 
slept out the centuries here in darkness, nor 
when their slumber was disturbed. There was 
evidence, indeed, of nothing, save only that, 
somewhere in God’s great universe, there are 
souls, spirits of light or gloom, who once wield- 
ed these bones for earthly uses, and who now 
know nothing and care nothing for their fate. 
Perhaps this is not so. In fact it does violate 
one of our dearest fancies—call it belief, for I 
believe it—that the dead do linger with some- 
what of affection around the clay homes they 
once inhabited, and best love the flowers that 
spring from the dust which was once their own, 
If so, what ghostly companies are in this valley 
of the hill? for here there is little trouble in 
finding their bodies, Jn other lands they pass 
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into grass, and trees, and all the mutations that 
are the course of nature; but here, in black 
hideousness, they lie in rocky sepulchres, mill- 
ions on millions, the dead of two thousand years 
of glory such as no nation before or since has 
equaled; and could we but speak into visible 
existence their haunting spirits, what room 
above this narrow valley would there be to let | 
the moonlight through their crowded ranks? 
What maidens would sit on white rocks over 
the burial-vaults of lovers! what mothers, in 
white-robed sorrow, would bow their heads over 
the forms of beloved children! what angel- 
watchers would be seen at the head and foot 
of countless fathers and friends! 

We ate our lunch in the large room, spread- 
ing our carpets in the centre, where we could 
look out across the valley and feast our eyes 
with the glorious view. In the foreground was 
the city; beyond, its groves of palms, and then 
the lordly river, on which the only visible flag 
was our own—the only memorial before us of 
home. While we ate, the cawass and ten or a| 
dozen attendants, men and boys, sat outside 
the doorway, and one of them chanted to the 
others a chapter from the Koran. It rang in 
the vault of the room, and, closing our eyes, 
we could imagine ourselves in 1 cathedral of 
Europe, so priestlike was the sound. 

Lunch over, I left the ladies and climbed to 
the top of the hill, looking into a hundred tombs 
en the sides of the rocky terraces, and finally | 
crossing the summit, where I descended into a| 
wild ravine, the habitation of desolation itself. 
Here, musing as I walked, I started a fox from | 
his hole in some recess of a tomb, and as he 
dashed down the side of the hill I sent a ball 
after him. It did not stop him, though it killed 
him, for he went a hundred feet down and fell | 
into the ravine, while the sound rang through 
the rocky chasms with a hundred echoes that | 
might well have startled the sleepers under | 
those gray hills. Descending to secure my | 
game, I returned to the party by a path around | 
the hill, and came upon a crude brick ruin which | 
may be Christian or possibly Roman. It was 
remarkable only for the abundance of scorpions 
which were in the walls, and I killed a dozen 
within a minute, perforating two of them with 
a thorn for exhibition to the ladies, who had | 
heard. much of them as common in Egypt, but 
had never yet seen any. 

I found them still sitting in the doorway of | 
the Stabl Antar, looking out on the valley view, | 
and on a mournful procession that carried a 
dead man to the burial-place in the sand near | 
the foot of the hill. The loud cries of the 
mourners, mingled with the chant of the bear. | 
ers, came up to us with peculiar effect, and we 
sat silent in the broken entrance of an ancient 
prince’s tomb, to watch the burial of a poor fel- 
lah, and wonder how many days the wolves and | 
jackals would let him repose. And then we | 
looked off at the great river, which came from 
far up in the south, and disappeared far down 
in the north: 











“It flows through old hushed Egypt and its sands, 
Like some grave mighty thought, threading a dream ; 
And times and things, as in that vision, seem 
Keeping along it their eternal stands."’ 


And then gathering cloaks, and shawls, and 
books, and leaving the servants to finish the 
luncheon and follow us, we mounted the don- 
keys and took our way back toward the city. 








MARIA, A LOST QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 
HE name of Mrs. Fitzherbert has long been 
familiar tothe world. Every one has heard 

of the lady whose fascinations warmed Sher- 
idan’s eloquence in the British Parliament, 
whose equivocal position provoked one of Brum- 
mell’s most bitter sarcasms, and whose wrongs 
roused the Edinburgh Reviewer, Brougham, to 
denounce the monarch of Great Britain as a 
trzitor, a bigamist, and a felon. But her real 
history has never been thoroughly cleared up. 
On the one side, Horne Tooke called her in his 


| newspaper the Princess of Wales; on the other, 


the Reverend biographer of George the Fourth, 
Dr. Croly, and after him Lord Holland and 
others of minor note, have classed her simply 
among the unfortunate ladies who sacrificed 


| their honor to the whim of the monarch who 


was called the first gentleman in Europe. Be- 
tween the two the public have been befogged. 

A new light is thrown upon her romantic 
story by a volume just published in London by 
the Honorable Charles Langdale, the brother of 
the late Lord Stourton, a relative, co-religion- 
ist, and most intimate friend of hers. The vol- 
ume has been provoked, it seems, by a sneer con- 
tained in Lord Holland’s Memoirs ; and though, 
from reasons explained below, it does not wholly 
exhaust the subject, it is the first authentic ac- 
count that has appeared of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
history—it tells the story plainly, and is none 
the less valuable because it makes no pretension 
to literary excellence. 

Royal frailties are not always a wholesome 
subject of contemplation ; still, to us lookers-on 
in America, the picture of society in foreign 
aristocratic circles presented by the story of this 
lady would be worth a glance for its interest 
alone, independently of the historical import- 
ance of the facts it discloses. 

Marianne or Maria Smythe was born just 
one hundred years ago, at Brambridge, in the 
County of Hants, England. Her father was 
wealthy; brought her up in luxury; took her 
once to Versailles to see Louis XV. pull a 
chicken to pieces with his fingers, as his custom 
was; whereat the child laughed, as well she 
might, and received from the gorged monarch a 
present of sugar-plums as a reward for her as- 
tonishing sense of humor. Grown up, and un- 
commonly beautiful, she married, at nineteen, 
a Mr. Weld, who died the same year. Three 
years afterward, she married again; her second 
husband, Thomas Fitzherbert, of Swinnerton, 
died a couple of years after the marriage, leav- 
ing his widow childless, with a fortune of $10,000 
a year. 
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Four years afterward she was living at Rich- 
mond Hill. A blooming widow of twenty-nine, 
so beautiful that the village poets celebrated her 
in a well-known song, of which the chorus was: 
“T'd crowns resign 
To call her mine, 
Sweet lass of Richmond Hill." 

It was there the Prince of Wales first saw her. 
He was about twenty-three, and as wild a rake 
as then was in Europe. Like every body else, 
he fell in love with the sweet lass of Richmond 
Hill, and offered her the place in his heart which 
had been last filled by the newest opera-dancer. 
She declined. Amazed, petrified at such un- 
heard-of scruples, the Prince insisted; sent 
down to Richmond Hill the most eloquent Whigs 
of the day ; laid a train of presents, and showered 
jewelry. The widow, calm and beautiful, se- 
renely dismissed ormolu, Whigs, and écrins. His 
Royal Highness was in despair. To yield was 
to lose his prestige as a lady-killer. George 
had an original mind (it is known he invented 
a shoe-buckle); he proposed marriage. “Twas 
a stupendously audacious proposal, for Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, besides being a subject, and hardly 
eligible for a royal alliance, was a Catholic, and 
the Act of Settlement distinctly declared that 
any Prince who should wed a Catholic should 
forfeit his throne. For all this, George deliber- 
ately proposed to marry the widow. And the 
widow as deliberately refused him. 

This was more than human nature could 
bear. That amorganatic alliance might be con- 
temned by a fastidious lady, was supportable ; 
but to reject the hand of the heir to the throne 
offered in lawful marriage, was beyond endur- 
ance. So George went home and stabbed him- 
self. 

Fast and hot drove chariots to Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert’s—two peers of the realm, a surgeon, and 
an equerry within—to entreat and implore the 
sweet lass of the hill to see the Prince ere he 
died. This was before the Rosa Matilda school 
of novels arose, and Mrs. Fitzherbert suspected 
no trick. She stipulated for a peeress as a com- 
panion ; the beautiful Georgiana of Devonshire 
threw herself into the breach; and the two, ere 
morning, stood by the bedside of the Prince. 
He lay bedabbled with blood, with brandy and 
water in one hand, and Mrs. Fitzherbert’s ta- 
per fingers in the other. Nothing would cure 
him but her consent to wed him. Let her say 
nay, and he would die that very minute, be- 
fore they left the room. The poor frightened 
woman, dizzy and bewildered, let some officious 
friend put a ring of the Duchess of Devonshire’s 
on her finger, faltered a promise to marry the 
Prince, and was spirited away. Being asked 
long afterward whether she believed the Prince 
had really wounded himself, she confessed, like 
Candide, with a blush, that she had seen the 


scar. 

Next day she repented. Hastily packing her 
trunks, she fied to Holland. The British min- 
ister there was negotiating at the time for the 





hand of the Princess of Orange for the Prince 








of Wales; he took Mrs. Fitzherbert into his 
confidence, and so did the Stadtholder, who 
never forgave her for having tempted him to 
commit so great a blunder. Chased by the 
Prince’s agents, she fled to France. There 
couriers from the Prince followed her in such 
troops that no less than three of them were ar- 
rested and thrown into prison by the French 
authorities on suspicion of being political agents. 
Who could stand against such assaults? She 
promised never to marry any one, if she did not 
marry the Prince. This point gained, her lover 
did not rest till she promised to return to En- 
gland. Having made the promise, she could 
not long delay its fulfillment. She returned to 
England, and was married to the Prince of 
Wales. 

The marriage ceremony was performed by a 
Protestant clergyman, in presence of the bride’s 
uncle, Mr. Errington, and her brother, Mr. 
Smythe, both of whom signed the certificate as 
witnesses. No legal formality was wanting té 
give validity to the marriage. It was valid a. 
common law in England. It was in strict con- 
formity with the canon of the Church to which 
Mrs. Fitzherbert belonged. Regarded either as 
a civil contract or as a religious ceremony, or as 
a sacrament, it was binding on both parties, and 
indissoluble—save for certain specific causes, and 
by an ordained specific process—by any author- 
ity on earth. 

It was shortly after the marriage that Charles 
James Fox, then the leader of the Opposition 
in Parliament, wrote to the Prince that letter 
which has been so much quoted, in which he 
admonishes his friend that a marriage with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert would be fatal to him, and adds, that 
“were he Mrs. Fitzherbert’s brother or father, 
he would advise her to prefer any other species 
of connection with the Prince.” To this letter 
George replied, asserting broadly that “ there 
not only is, but never was any ground for these 
reports which of late have been so malevolently 
circulated.” On the strength of this letter, 
probably, Fox rose in Parliament, when the 
subject of the marriage was mooted, and denied 
that it had taken place. Being pressed farther 
by a country member, who suggested that there 
might have been a marriage though not a legal 
one, Fox added that he “denied it not merely 
with regard to the effect of certain existing laws, 
but in toto; in fact as well as in law. The fact 
never did happen in any way whatsoever, and 
had from the beginning been a base and malig- 
nant falsehood.” Fox undoubtedly believed 
what he said; though his standard of morality, 
as illustrated by his letter, would hardly appear 
to have interposed an insuperable barrier to his 
stating the same thing with a better knowledge 
of the facts; especially as the vote to pay the 
Prince’s debts depended upon the statement. 

On the day which followed this speech, says 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, “the knocker of her door was 
never still.” Crowds came to prove their dis- 
belief in the calumnious imputation, by paying 
their respects to her. She first learnt what had 
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passed from George himself. Meeting her in | then and there publicly resumed her station as 
the evening, he seized both her hands, and said, | the Prince’s wife. The daughter of George and 
“What do you think, Maria? Fox went down Caroline—the Princess Charlotte—who died in 
to the House last night and denied that you and | 1817, but would have succeeded to the British 
I were man and wife. Can you conceive such | throne in 1830, instead of William the Fourth, 
a thing?” She turned pale, and said nothing; had she lived, was born a few weeks before. 

but would never see Fox again. He offered,| After this reconciliation she lived eight years 
when in power, to make her a duchess; but she | with the Prince. Eight very happy years, she 


sarcastically replied that she had no fancy for 
the part of a Duchess of Kendal. 

Some time afterward, two or three years after 
her marriage with the Prince, she was sitting 
down to dinner at the Duke of Clarence’s (after- 
ward William the Fourth), when she received a 
note from her husband. It was short, and to 
the point. He had seen Lady Jersey, and she 
had conquered. Henceforth Mrs. Fitzherbert 
was nothing to him. The shock was sudden, 
unpresaged ; but the lady seems to have borne 
it with fortitude. 

Then followed, at a short interval, the mar- 
riage of the Prince of Wales to Caroline of 
Brunswick. It is to be presumed that the 
crown lawyers were deceived as to the fact of 


called them, though the pair were sometimes so 
poor that they had not five sovereigns between 
them, and were glad to be offered a trifle of 
money by their own servants. The Prince de- 
voted, and much given to self-accusation for the 
past; Mrs. Fitzherbert full of hope for the fu- 
ture. 

Suddenly came a change. Lady Seymour, 
dying, chose Mrs. Fitzherbert to be guardian of 
her infant daughter. The child's family, stanch 
Protestants, moved the Lord Chancellor to take 
the child out of the control of a Roman Catholic. 
Mr. Romilly resisted the application, mainly on 
the ground that, under the guardianship of Mrs. 





Fitzherbert, the child would enjoy the advant- 


| age of the society of “the highest personage in 


the previous marriage of the heir apparent, for | the realm ;” and the Lord Chancellor, duly ap- 
it seems to have been regarded as no obstacle. | preciating so weighty a consideration, awarded 
Queen Charlotte, who knew the truth, calmly | the child to the defendant. So far good; but 
observed that her son George knew best whether | in the course of this negotiation, the Prince and 
he could marry. The King offered, the very day | his wife were thrown into the society of Lady 
before the marriage, to take the responsibility | Hertford—a near relative of the child’s—and 


of breaking it off if George desired it; but he 
declined his father’s services, and went through 
the ceremony under the influence of strong 
stimulants. Meanwhile Mrs. Fitzherbert, by 
the advice of her friends, opened her house to 
the fashionable world. All the nobility, in- 
cluding the royal family, attended her parties. 


The Duke of York, her husband’s brother, was | 


with her constantly. The King “could not have 
treated her with more affection if she had been 
his daughter” instead of his daughter-in-law. 

These marks of respect on the part of the 
royal family—the fraternal behavior of the Duke 
of York—the paternal affection of the King— 
and, at the very same time, the marriage of her 
husband, the Prince of Wales, to another wo- 
man, amidst national rejoicings and court fes- 
tivities—present altogether a picture which ap- 
pears amazing and incredible to denizens of this 
hemisphere. But this is only the first extraor- 
dinary scene in the drama. 

Directly after his second marriage, George 
lost patience with his new wife, abandoned and 
insulted her. He went back to Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, and claimed the rights of a husband. She 
was, says her biographer naively, “ by his mar- 
riage with Queen Caroline, placed in a situa- 
tion of much difficulty, involving her own con- 
science.” We call such dilemmas by a differ- 
ent name in this country, but let that pass. In 
her doubt, she sent her chaplain to Rome, to 
have the Pope’s advice “upon a case of such 
extraordinary intricacy.” His Holiness was of 
opinion that she was bound to obey the Prince, 
her lawful husband. Accordingly, on a given 
day, she gave a breakfast to all the nobility, and 


|she supplanted Mrs. Fitzherbert. Lady Hert- 
| ford’s triumph was aggravated by circumstances 
| of peculiar cruelty. “‘ Attentions were required 
|from Mrs. Fitzherbert toward her rival, which 
ruined her health and destroyed her nerves.” 
These attentions were “extorted by the menace 
| of taking away the child ;” their motive was, of 
course, “to preserve Lady Hertford’s reputation, 
| which she was unwilling to compromise in any 
way.” 

It seems that Mrs. Fitzherbert led this wretch- 
|ed life for several years, enduring insult and 
| ill-treatment from her husband, but retained in 
her position as his lawful wife by the entreaties 
of his family. At last, at a dinner given to 
Louis XVIII. of France, matters were brought 
to acrisis, As she bore no title, it had always 
been usual, when she dined with her husband or 
he with her, for the guests to sit without refer- 
ence to rank. Upon this occasion Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert was notified that the guests would take 
their seats according to their rank. Turning to 
the Prince, she asked where she was to sit? 
“You know, madam,” said he, brutally, “you 
have no place.” Her reply was good: “ None, 
Sir, but such as you choose to give me.” He 
gave her none; and from that day they ceased 
to see each other. 

Once only afterward they met. George was 
Regent of England at the time, and being about 
to dismiss his ministry, he sent for Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert and asked her counsel. She gave it 
frankly, in favor of the Whigs; George calmly 
replied that what she proposed was impracti- 
cable, and she took her leave. 

When he fell ill, and was pronounced to be 
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in danger, her woman’s heart warmed through | Wellington and Sir William Knighton, called 
the snows of all the long years of their separa-| upon Mrs. Fitzherbert, and requested her to 
tion, and she wrote to him. He seized the let-| surrender the papers she had referring to her 
ter, read it eagerly, and thrust it under his pil- union with the late King. Generous to the last, 
low. But he made no reply; and nothing in | she agreed; and all her correspondence with 
all her life, said she, “had so cut her up as his | her husband, together with many other papers, 
silence on this occasion.” Before he died he | were burnt in the presence of the Duke and his 
took one of her portraits, a small miniature, | colleague. They asked what claims she had 
fastened it round his neck with a ribbon, and | upon the estate of the King: she said she had 
gave directions that it should be buried with| none. The Duke of York had obtained for her 
him. a pension of £6000 a year; but from her hus- 
His death seems to have made no difference | band she had not only received nothing, but had 
in the social standing of Mrs. Fitzherbert. | actually sold her own private annuity to supply 
William the Fourth sent for her, and on her | his wants in the days of their happy poverty. 
desiring to see him first at her town-house, call-| Five papers she refused to destroy. These 
ed without delay. She showed him her certifi- were, 1. The mortgage securing her pension; 
cate of marriage, and letters of George’s fully | 2. The King’s will (probably an old one, made 
establishing that she was really his wife; on | during their cohabitation) ; 3. The certificate of 
reading these the honest old King burst into | marriage; 4. A letter from George the Fourth 
tears, and declared he was amazed at her for- | relating to their marriage; 5. A letter from the 
bearance under such severe trials, with such clergyman who performed the ceremony, en- 
documents in her possession. He offered to} dorsed “no issue from this marriage, M. Fitz- 
make her a duchess, but she said she had borne | herbert.” These papers were deposited in the 
the name of Mrs. Fitzherbert all her life, and | vault of Coutts and Co., bankers, under the 
did not wish to change it. The King himself | seals of the Duke of Wellington and Sir W. 
presented her to his family, and she dined con- | Knighton, as the King’s executors, and Lords 
stantly with them. She was treated with equal | Albermarle and Stourton on behalf of Mrs. Fitz- 
cordiality by the royal family of France when | herbert: and a bond was executed by her that 
she went to Paris: indeed, until her death, the | these papers should not be published “ without 
world in which she lived behaved toward her | the knowledge” of the King’s executors, 
as though she had really borne the title of the| After her death friends of the royal family 
Princess of Wales and Queen of England. | spoke of her marriage as a sham ceremony. 
That she had a right to those titles is incon- | Lord Stourton, her friend and relative, publish- 
testable. It is true, that by enforcing the Act | ed a letter in reply, and proposed to publish the 
of Settlement, George the Fourth might have | papers at Coutts; but the Duke of Wellington 
been debarred from the throne, and the crown | protested so strongly against the production of 
deferred to his brother William, who succeeded | these papers, and threw so many obstacles in 
him; but that act lying ddrmant, and no pro- | the way, refusing even to see Lord Stourton, 
ceedings being taken to enforce it, it appears | that the design was abandoned. Years passed 
clear that Mrs. Fitzherbert was legally as well | over, and all the four trustees of the documents 
as morally Queen of England from 1820 to": °0;/| died. By a codicil to his will Lord Stourton 
that Caroline of Brunswick, as she is > .~er-| appointed his brother, Charles Langdale, his 
stood to have said herself on her trial, was the | successor in the trust, and drew his attention 
mistress, not the wife, of George, and that her | specially to a letter from Mrs. Fitzherbert, in 
issue, Charlotte, who married Prince Leopold | which she “trusted, whenever it should please 
of Belgium, was illegitimate. That this was| God to remove her from this world, that her 
the view of many—probably all—the best legal | conduct and character (in Lord §.’s hands) 
minds in England at the time is quite likely. | would not disgrace her family and friends.” 
Brougham’s famous article in the Edinburgh| The other day Lord Holland’s Memoirs ap- 
Review pointed distinctly to this conclusion, | peared, containing the most injurious imputa- 
though, as the counsel of Queen Caroline on tions against Mrs. Fitzherbert. Mr. Langdale 
her trial, he could not well state it in so many | immediately applied to the executor of Lord 
words, William the Fourth would not have | Albermale, the Rev. Edward S. Keppel, for 
offered her the rank of duchess had he not been | permission to publish the documents. The an- 
convinced that her waiver of a still higher rank | swer was that their production “would only 
deserved such reward. And it appears that| pander to the bad feelings of the great world 
when her papers were finally disposed of, the | without doing good ;” and the request was ac- 
noblemen who were intrusted with the direc-| cordingly declined. Mr. Langdale, faithful to 
tion of that delicate transaction thought it neces- | his trust, did the next best thing; he published 
sary to have her write and sign a memorandum a brief memoir of Mrs. Fitzherbert from inform- 
certifying that there was no issue from her mar- | ation and letters given by herself to his brother. 
riage with George: they thought, evidently, | It is from that memoir we have derived the ma- 
that any person sprung from that marriage terial of this article. 
would have valid claims upon the throne. Whatever becomes of the papers at Coutts’s, 
George died in 1830; Mrs. Fitzherbert in whether the pressure of public opinion compel 
1837. Athis death his executors, the Duke of | their production, or they lie in the vault till 
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they rot, it is now proved beyond question that 
Mrs. Fitzherbert was the legal wife of George 
the Fourth, and consequently the Queen of En- 
gland. And it is to be hoped that when time 
has invalidated the personal considerations 
which doubtless induced the Duke of Welling- 
ton and others to wish to hush the matter up, 
some sensible historian will allot to Queen 
Maria, wife of George the Fourth, a place as 
conspicuous, and perhaps more honorable in 


history than that which is filled by such queens 


as the Sophias, the Charlottes, and the Caro- 
lines. 





THE GREAT EPIDEMICS. 
THE PLAGUE IN LONDON AND MARSEILLES. 

HE King had ‘“‘come to his own again” sev- 
eral years, when rumors of an alarming na- 
ture began to pervade the streets of London, 
and even cast an occasional cloud over the faces 
of the gay, reckless, and licentious revelers who 
revolved as satellites round the throne of Charles 
the Second. As early as September, 1664, the 
presence of Plague in Holland was commonly 
talked of. It will surprise us, in these days of 
rapid dissemination of news, to learn that the 
prevalence of this fearful disease, at so short a 
distance as Amsterdam and Rotterdam, was not 
known in London till more than a year after 
the greatest violence of its ravages in those two 
cities. In 1663 it had been very severe in Hol- 


land, but so little impression had the first un- 
easy rumors made on the public mind in En- 
gland, that the anxiety soon died out, and no 


more talk of the terrible pestilence was heard. 
It was, however, a false security, for in no long 
time the distemper broke out and raged furi- 
ously among the people of London and its en- 
virons. 

Our principal authority for the minute his- 
tory of this epidemic is Daniel Defoe. Those 
who remember his ingenious advertisement of 
“ Drelincourt on Death,” in which he invented 
such minute circumstances of a supernatural 
visitation that the truth of the story was for a 
long time unsuspected, are excusable in doubt- 
ing any thing which comes to us upon his au- 
thority. A careful examination and collation of 
his statements with the isolated hints found in 
letters of the time, and with the less minute and 
exact accounts of the epidemic handed down to 
us by other writers, will satisfy any one that the 
groundwork of the story is true, and that only 
the aceessory incidents, which are easily recog- 
nized, are the offspring of the author’s imagin- 
ation. Sydenham, the distinguished physician, 
who was in London a greater portion of the 
time that this disease prevailed, has not given a 
minute history of the epidemic. Indeed, he was 
absent during the period of its fiercest ravages, 
having removed his family to the country, though 
he returned in time to save his reputation, since 
the pestilence was still raging. 

After a great scourge, like that under consid- 
eration, it is always easy to look back and rec- 
ognize many circumstances which must have 
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| exerted an influence in the production of dis- 
| ease, but which, while operative, escaped the 
| notiee of those who ought to have considered 
|them. Among these, we are first struck by an 
| analogy between Athens and London. The 
| population of the latter city, like the former, 
had greatly increased. The disbanding of the 
| old army of the Commonwealth had thrown 
| many out of employment; but the stern soldiers 
| of Cromwell were not the men to abandon them- 
selves to idleness and dissipation. The life of 
| the camp and the garrison had not sapped their 
| principles. They returned to civil life and 
| steadily pursued their various avocations, with 
| probably more zeal and ardor than they would 
have manifested had they never quitted them. 
London, being then as now the great centre of 
trade for England, attracted these disbanded 
soldiers, and they resorted thither in great num- 
bers with their families. The return of the 
King and his Court to the capital also caused a 
large influx of population. The gayety and 
glitter of those brilliant and licentious nobles 
created a demand for laces, trinkets, and gew- 
gaws, such as London had not known for years, 
Under the stern sway of her Puritan rulers, the 
makers and merchants of such vanities had lit- 
tle chance of success. Now, however, all who 
had these wares for sale, or who had skill in their 
manufacture, swarmed into London. Maulti- 
tudes of poor people, bobbin-weavers, ribbon- 
makers, etc., settled in the suburbs. Some idea 
may be formed of the throngs then in the city, 
when it is remembered that the report to the 
Lord Mayor announced the fact that there were 
no fewer than a hundred thousand ribbon-weav- 
ers in and about London. The increase of 
population has been estimated at from one to 
two hundred thousand over and above the num- 
ber at any former period. 

The entire population of the city at the time 
the plague broke out could not have been far 
short of half a million. This great multitude 
was badly housed. The city was built mainly 
of wood and plaster. The streets were nar- 
row, badly paved, worse drained, and never 
cleaned. Under the very windows of palaces 
the streets reeked with unspeakable abomina- 
tions. “St. James’s Square was a receptacle 
for all the offal and cinders, for all the dead 
cats and dead dogs of Westminster.” The parts 
of London inhabited by the poor were in still 
worse condition. In rainy weather, the gutters 
soon became torrents, and “roared down Snow 
Hill and Ludgate Hill, bearing to Fleet Ditch a 
vast tribute of animal and vegetable filth from 
the stalls of butchers and green-grocers. This 
flood was profusely thrown to right and left by 
coaches and carts.” 

To these defective sanitary regulations and 
this crowded city, were superadded the moral 
causes of pestilence. The minds of the people 
had been greatly depressed by a fearful looking 
for some terrible calamity. A comet had over- 
hung the city, and terrified imaginations dwelt 
upon its wan and sickly glimmer and its slow 
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and solemn motion. 
in the parish of St. Giles, and reported to be 
plague, added to the consternation. The as- 
trologers uttered dark hints of impending woe. 
Certain fanatical books, too, as is ever the case 


wrested prophecy to suit the occasion. Their 
very names were portentous. Such titles as 
“ Fair Warning,” and ‘“ Come out of her, my Peo- 
ple, lest you be Partaker of her Plagues,” were 
suitable introductions to pamphlets which fore- 
told the ruin of the city. The frenzy of certain 
of the wilder sectaries, having been roused by 
the godless living of the King and Court, broke 
out into fierce denunciations and doleful pro- 
phecies. One man rushed through the streets, 
crying, ‘Yet forty days, and London shall be 
destroyed.” Another ran swiftly about, nearly 
naked, shrieking in loud, unearthly tones, with 
a countenance full of horror and anxiety, “‘Oh, 
the great and the dreadful God!” He spoke to 
no one, however earnestly accosted, but never 
ceased his dismal ery, 

Besides this, the imagination of the people 
pictured all sorts of horrid portents from the 
world of spirits, Astrologers and fortune-tel- 
lers swarmed in the unhappy city, and took good 
care to keep up the alarm by which they profit- 
ed so largely. Hosts of people resorted to them, 
eager to know whether the disease would really 


A few deaths occurring | great that it was impossible to continue con- 
| cealment any longer. In that week the burials 
| in St. Giles’s parish had reached the appalling 
| number of 53, four times larger than the usual 
| mortality, and by the second week in June 
in any great excitement of the popular mind, | 





they had increased to 120. 

A sudden panic now seized upon the people 
of the infected district. They swarmed out of 
the city in every obtainable conveyance. The 
Lord Mayor’s doors were besieged by hosts of 
fugitives, eager to obtain passes and certificates 
of health, without which they would not be per- 
mitted to go through the towns or even to stop 
at an inn on the road. This hurry and alarm 
were increased by the rumor that the Govern- 
ment was about to block up the roads, and that 
the towns intended to close their gates upon all 
who came from London. At last there were 
neither horses nor coaches left to carry away 
the crowds, and multitudes were obliged to 
leave the city on foot. The Court took the 
alarm early, and fled to Oxford during the 
month of June, and by August the whole city 
wore a most desolate appearance. A heavy 
gloom sat upon every face, for there were few 
who had not already lost some near relative or 
dear friend, and each trembled for himself, see- 
ing the rapid increase of the Plague. Few, in- 
deed, wore black, but the streets resounded 
with lamentations and with the shrieks of wo- 


be so extensive and so fatal; and ifso, whether | men and children, wailing for the dear ones 
they would escape. Thus the minds of the citi- | who had just been smitten. Hardly a house in 
zens were kept in a continual ferment, and the | the infected district in which there was not at 
depressing effect of this perpetual alarm could | 


not fail to have strongly predisposed to the re- | 


ception of the epidemic influence. 

The winter, we are told by Sydenham, was 
extremely severe, and frost persisted till the 
opening of spring, which was sudden; and that 
acute observer noticed a change in the general 
character of diseases. They became more in- 
flammatory than usual, and with them appeared 
an epidemic fever of a pestilential character, 
the forerunner and, it may be, a mild form of 
the terrible disease which was so soon to follow. 

The epidemic was long in gathering strength. 
The first cases seem to have been imported, 
and there could have been at that time no at- 
mospherical condition favorable to the spread 
of the disease. They occurred as early as the 
beginning of December, 1664, in the persons of 
two foreigners residing at the upper end of 
Drury Lane. There was immediately, after 
these two cases,a marked increase in the num- 
ber of deaths in two of the parishes, St. Giles’s- 
in-the-Fields and St. Andrew's, Holborn; but 
this inerease seems to have been due to the 
spotted fever and not to the Plague. The mor- 
tality continued to fluctuate, sometimes higher, 
and sometimes lower, till May, when it became 
certain that a disease, accompanied by carbun- 
cles, and very fatal, had begun to prevail. The 
number of deaths from this source was at first 
small, and the officers resorted to the custom- 
ary falsehood of suppressing the facts. In the 
last week of May, however, the mortality was so 





least one dead. Business was nearly at a stand. 
Streets, which were commonly thronged with 
an active, bustling crowd, were now wholly de- 
serted and as quiet as the grave. In the great 
thoroughfares, which people who remained be- 
hind were compelled to use, the passengers 
moved along the middle of the street to avoid 
contact with those who might come out of the 
houses, Whole rows of dwellings were shut up, 
their occupants having fled. 

The authorities of the city, by direction of 
the Secretary of State, now turned their atten- 
tion to sanitary regulations, and some of their 
orders were of a very remarkable character. 
Late in June, the Lord Mayor issued a pro- 
clamation, publishing certain ordinances of the 
aldermen, to take effect on the Ist of July. 
By these, certain health officers were appoint- 
ed to the charge of the infected districts. 
These officers were all sworn, and went by 
the names of examiners, watchmen, searchers, 
keepers, and buriers. ‘The examiners were 
appointed by the alderman and council of 
each ward, were required to serve two months, 
and imprisoned if they refused to assume the 
duties and responsibilities thus laid upon them. 
Their business was to visit, from time to time, 
the various houses in their respective parishes, 
to prevent access to the sick, to see that the 
constables did their duty in isolating the infect- 
ed, and to report all delinquents to the alder- 
man, The watchmen were to take care that no 
one should go in or out of the infected houses ; 
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they were to render necessary services to those 
who were confined, and to lock up the street- 
doors while absent upon errands. 

In addition to this official supervision, every 
master of a house was compelled to give notice 
immediately of any suspicious eruption occur- 
ring upon the body of any member of his family. 
As soon as the disease was known to be present 
in any dwelling, the house was shut up by the 
authorities, and marked, in the middle of the 
door, with a red cross a foot long, and above it | 
the printed words, “ Lord have mercy upon us!” 
No one was suffered to leave the visited house, 
as it was called, except to go to the Pest House, | 
in which case the removal was to be made at | 
night. Should any one, notwithstanding the | 
precautions taken, so escape, he was to be sent 
back, and the house of his receiver to be closed 
for twenty days. 

The burials were also carefully regulated. 
They were only allowed before sunrise or after 
sunset. No neighbors or friends were permitted 
to accompany the body, and all who had any 
connection with the sick, physicians, searchers, 
keepers, and buriers, were compelled to carry 
before them, as they passed through the streets, 
a conspicuous red wand, to abstain from enter- 
ing any house but their own, or those to which 
they were summoned, and to avoid all company. 

These rigorous efforts to secure the perfect 
isolation of the infected were aided by the alarm 
of the people. The dealers in the necessaries 
of life—for all other traffic was soon broken 
up—received the money from their customers in 





pails of water or pots of vinegar, and some even 
carried precautionary measures so far as to heat 
the coin first in the fire and then to plunge it 


into water. People were afraid to speak to 
their best friends when they met them in the 
streets. The usual scenes of selfish neglect 
were re-enacted. The nearest relatives fled 
from the presence of the unhappy sufferer upon 
whose body the livid plague-spot was visible. 
The plan of shutting up the houses, a bar- 
barity for which intense fear is the only plea, 
was productive of nothing but unmitigated evil, 
although the non-professional writers, while they 
admit its horrors, generally approve of it, as a 
good and necessary precautionary measure. To 
the bold and crafty it was a nullity; to the sim- 
ple and timid, it was destruction, It was cer- 
tainly a terrible condition, that of the family of 
which a member had been seized with the pesti- 
lence. To be shut up with a deadly disease, 
believed by all to be contagious; to have death 
continually before their eyes for days and weeks ; 
to see one after another of the helpless garrison 
swept away, and to sit in the desolate house- 
hold, each waiting his turn to be smitten by the 
destroyer, was a combination of horrors which 
the most fiendish imagination in its most malig- 
nant conceptions could scarcely equal. It is 
not to be wondered at that many, delicate wo- 
men especially, when thus imprisoned, died of 
fright. Nor is it at all surprising that the more 
resolute made their escape at every hazard. 





Stratagem, bribery, violence, were by turns re- 
sorted to, to elude, to corrupt, to overpower the 
watchman. Sometimes that functionary was 
sent away upon an errand, while the family 
took advantage of his absence to escape by 
another door. Should this guardian of the 
public be too honest for bribery and too saga- 
cious for evasion, the desperate prisoners have 
been known to make a rush at him, and to dis- 
able or to kill him outright, in order to secure 
theirescape. It is difficult to determine whether 
this system had its origin in a contemptible 
economy, which would not provide the neces- 
sary hospital accommodations, or whether it was 
suggested by that absurd reverence for prece- 
dent so common among the English. That the 
same plan had been adopted under the reign of 
James the First, during the prevalence of pesti- 
lence in the capital, undoubtedly was a sufficient 
argument in its favor to many of the city fathers. 
Whatever may have been the cause, whether 
stupidity or parsimony, one thing is certain, the 
two hospitals provided were wretchedly inade- 
quate for the accommodation of the sick, having 
only two or three hundred beds in each. Had 
large and commodious wards been provided, at 
various points in the city, and the sick removed 
to them as fast as they were seized, it can not 
be doubted that the mortality would have been 
greatly diminished. As it was, it would be difli- 
cult to conceive a worse plan than that actually 
adopted by the Lord Mayor and his advisers. 

Other sanitary regulations of a less barbarous 
character, and conceived in a better spirit, were 
adopted, but wholly insufficient for the preser- 
vation, much less for the restoration, of health. 
Every householder was compelled to keep the 
street before his door properly swept, and the 
piles thus formed were removed by the public 
scavengers. Domestic animals were banished 
from the city, and all unwholesome food and 
musty vessels were ordered to be removed. 
Beggars were not allowed to frequent the streets; 
plays and games of all kinds which could attract 
a crowd were suppressed; feasting was prohibit- 
ed, and carousing in taverns and coffee-houses 
interdicted. 

These ordinances, however, were often neg- 
lected, and one by one went into disuse. The 
burials soon ceased to be performed with any 
religious ceremonies. The dead became so nu- 
merous that it was impossible any longer even 
to preserve the individuality of a corpse. Pits 
were dug, at first so small as to contain only 
fifty or sixty bodies each, but afterward reach- 
ing proportions capable of accommodating over 
a thousand corpses. They were generally dug 
down to the water. Into these the bodies of 
rich and poor, many of them in astate of nudity, 
were thrown. The dead-carts went their dis- 
mal rounds at night, accompanied by torch- 
bearers and preceded by a bell-man, who called 
out, as he passed the infected houses, that ter- 
rible command, “ Bring out yourdead!” These 
vehicles being filled, were taken to the grave- 
yard, and their occupants shot out of them into 
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the pits already prepared for them. The ter- | 
rible democracy of death equalized all ranks 

and conditions, and the hurry and alarm of | 
pestilence gave the survivors no time to dese- | 
crate the stern majesty of the grave by the usual | 
introduction of the vanities of time and the | 
fripperies of wealth into its solemn domain. | 
The innocent child and the hoary reprobate, | 
the delicate maiden and the brutal rioter, the | 
rich man and the beggar at his gate, were hud- | 
died rudely together in that promiscuous heap 

of the ruins of mortality. No prayers were said, | 
no mourners took their last look; but the hired 
bearers, whose poverty or avarice enabled them | 
to overcome the universal abhorrence and dread | 
of the disease, shoveled a thin layer of dirt | 
upon these unhonored remains, and started | 
again upon their melancholy rounds. 

Another horror was the undying vice of man. | 
The terrible pestilence which at so fearful a/| 
rate extinguished "human life, could not tri- | 
umph over the perennial and immortal deprav- | 
ity of human nature. The bodies of the dead | 
were stripped of their linen, in many instances | 
by the bearers themselves, who braved the ter- | 
rors of contagion for the petty bribe of the few | 
yards of cloth which surroundedacorpse. The | 
living were also robbed by the hireling nurses, | 
who often left buf little for their successors, | 
the bearers. The clumsier of these rogues, who | 
were guilty of petty thefts, as usual, were discov- | 
ered and whipped at the cart’s tail; but the more | 
adroit escaped detection and retired wealthy. 
It was even rumored that some, not content with 
the pace at which the pestilence advanced, slew 
the unhappy creatures committed to their care, 
that they might hurry away to another sick couch, 
there to repeat the same crimes. 

As the disease advanced and spread over the 
city the consternation increased, and thousands 
fled to the country and the neighboring towns. 
Great opposition was made at first by the coun- 
try people and the inhabitants of the towns to 
this flight of the Londoners. The spread of 
the disease was very naturally dreaded. It did 
extend to a very large number of towns and 
hamlets, though it is not clearly shown that its 
advance was due to contagion. The alarm, 
however, was such that the poor fugitives were 
not allowed to enter the towns, but were com- 
pelled to camp out in the fields, or seek such 
shelter as chance might afford them. Neces- 
sarily, much suffering was experienced by those 
who were so badly accommodated. Some of 
the wealthier citizens resorted to a better scheme. 
They fled too, but to ships lying in the river, 
which, as the violence of the pestilence aug- 
mented, slipped their cables and went farther 
down the river and even put to sea, seeking 
safe harbors on the coast, where they remained 
until the epidemic had spent its force. Those 
who resorted to this shelter in time, escaped un- 
harmed, but the poorer dwellers upon the banks 
of the Thames who took refuge in hoys, smacks, 
lighters, and fishing-boats, delaying their de- 





parture until after the disease had become se- 


vere, and having but sorry accommodations on 
the water, made sad work of it. Some of these 
poor creatures died alone in their little boats; 
all of them suffered greatly, and did but change 
an earthy for a watery grave. 

When the epidemic reached its height, a 
change took place in the moral tone of the 
population. The violence of their terror sub- 
sided into despair, or rather gave place to a 
sort of desperate courage, such as that Mon- 
taigne described in the quotation given in our 
last article. The precautionary measures, such 
as the shutting up of the houses, were gener- 
ally abandoned. People no longer shunned 
each other, but met freely in the public assem- 
blies. The dead were no longer loudly bewail- 
ed, the survivors regarding them as only gone a 
little before on the road that they too must 
travel. Even the fierceness of sectarian ani- 
mosity, that uncompromising perennial hatred, 
abated. The churches whose own ministers had 
fled, now opened their doors to the pastors of 
other denominations, and congregations listened, 
with reverent docility, to pastors against whose 
heads they had formerly launched all the thun- 
ders of ecclesiastical wrath. Perhaps nothing, 
in the whole history of the epidemic, is more 
striking than this, especially if we consider how 
furiously this religious rancor raged among all 
parties during the reign of Charles the Second; 
when the Established Church had bitter wrongs 
to avenge, and avenged them bitterly; when the 
Puritans and other non-conformists hated the 
Church with all the venom which sectarian op- 
position and resentment against present perse- 
eution could infuse into spirits naturally un- 
amiable, and now soured by a severity which 
the memory of the recent harsh rule of military 
saints may palliate, but nothing can justify. 

From the middle of August to the middle of 
October the pestilence was at its height. In 
those two months there perished of all diseases, 
according to the bills of mortality, 59,870 souls, 
of which the Plague carried off 49,705. As the 
entire number of deaths accredited, by these 
official documents, to this frightful pestilence, 
was 68,590, it will be seen how terribly it must 
have raged during those deadly months. The 
most fatal week was that between the 12th and 
19th of September, when there died of all dis- 
eases 8297, and of the Plague 7165. ‘These 
figures are said to be too low, and the real mor- 
tality by the Plague alone, during its prevalence, 
has been set down at 100,000. In one night, 
early in September, it is said that more than 
8000 perished. 

The disease was generally believed to origin- 
ate from a bale of imported goods, brought from 
Holland, and deposited in that house at the 
head of Drury Lane wherein the first deaths - 
occurred. From this it was supposed to have 
spread, slowly at first, during the cold weather, 
but afterward with greater rapidity, till it blazed 
out in its fiercest malignity. The symptoms 
were those generally observed in the East—a 
violent fever, ending either in death, or in an 
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eruption of inflammatory tumors. If these 
broke, the patient was considered free from dan- 
ger. In other cases the invasion of the disease 
was sudden. A man would be attending to his 
ordinary business, having no suspicion that he 
was sick, when his attention would be acci- 
dentally called to purple spots upon his body, 
the sure precursors of immediate d~th. Many, 
attacked in this manner, fell d)». and died in 
the streets, in the market-houses, and in their 
places of business. The greatest severity of 
the disease was, as usual, at the commencement 
of the epidemic, the average mortality being 
four in every five cases; while, toward the close, 
it became milder, the deaths falling to one in 
every five cases. 

Not the least remarkable circumstance about 
this pestilence was its very rapid abatement. 
The week immediately following the 19th of 
September, when, as we have said abeve, the 
disease was at its height, the mortality decreased 
nearly two thousand, being 6460. The follow- 
ing week it fell to 5720, and so went on de- 
creasing until in November it had descended to 
905 a week. It would then, in all probability, 
have speedily disappeared, had not those who 
had fled to the country returned at too early a 
date to the city. This new material seemed, 
for a time, to rekindle the flame which was dy- 
ing out for want of fuel; but the increase was 
not only slight but temporary. 

Defoe describes the effect of this sudden 
change upon the spirits and temper of the peo- 
ple in very graphic language. ‘“‘It is impossi- 
ble,” says he, “to express the change that ap- 
peared in the very countenances of the people 
that Thursday morning when the weekly bill 
came out; it might havé been perceived in their 
countenances that a secret surprise and smile 
of joy sat in every body’s face; they shook one 
another by the hands in the streets who would 
hardly go on the same side of the way with one 
another before; where the streets were not too 
broad, they would open their windows and call 
from one house to another, and ask how they 
did, and if they had heard the good news that 
the Plague was abated; some would return 
when they said good news, and ask, ‘What 
good news?’ and when they answered that the 
Plague was abated, and the bills decreased al- 
most 2000, they would cry out, ‘God be praised!’ 
and would weep aloud for joy, telling them they 
had heard nothing of it; and such was the joy 
of the people that it was as it were life to them 
from the grave.” 

Thus ended this great and memorable pesti- 
lence. 

THE PLAGUE IN MARSEILLES. 

Marseilles, lying as it does at the doors of 
the Oriental trade of France, has ever been re- 
garded as peculiarly exposed to those epidemic 
and contagious diseases which infest the Le- 
vant. It has frequently been attacked by the 
Plague. Of these visitations the best known 
is that of 1720, of which we now propose to 
give a brief account. 








Early in May of that fatal year intelligence 
was received of the prevalence of pestilence in 
the maritime towns of Palestine and Syria. 
During May and June several vessels arrived 
from those ports, some with clean, some with 
foul bills of health. The first of these came in 
on the 20th of May, having left the Bastern 
ports on the 31st.of January, before the Plague 
was known to exist there. The captain lost 
six of his men on the voyage, but the health 
officers at Leghorn certified that they died of 
malignant fever, caused by unwholesome pro- 
visions. Two days after his arrival another 
sailor died, and on the 12th of June the quar- 
antine officer, put on board to carry out the 
sanitary regulations, followed to the grave. The 
surgeon, having reported that there were no 
marks of contagion upon either of these bodies, 
the passengers underwent their last fumigation, 
and were allowed to enter the city on the 14th 
of June. The probability is that these people 
carried the infection with them, for on the same 
day two others were taken sick on board the 
same vessel. Two of the other ships were in- 
vaded by disease, and all these cases proved fa- 
tal in a fewdays. The surgeon still denied the 
presence of infection; but the authorities, not 
having full confidence in his opinion, had the 
bodies buried in lime, and sent the ships to a 
distant island to renew their quarantine. On 
the 8th of July three servants, who had been 
shut up in the infirmary to purify the goods of 
the infected ship, having fallen sick, the sur- 
geon was at last convinced that they had the 
Plague, of which disease himself and several 
of his family died shortly afterward. 

The next day a case of Plague was reported 
in the city, and soon proved fatal. The family 
were removed to the infirmaries by night, and 
the door of the house was closed up with mor- 
tar. For several days these scattered cases were 
reported ; then for a while none occurred, but 
by the 26th the pestilence had broken out in 
earnest. Fifteen people, residing in a miser- 
able portion of the old town, suddenly fell sick, 
and the majority of them died in two days. 
The sheriffs spared no vigilance, but watched 
all night in the infected quarter, removing the 
bodies, by force if necessary, and burying them 
in lime; and busied themselves during the day 
in hunting up all who had had any intercourse 
with the sick, and sending them to the infirma- 
ries. Indeed the officers deserve all credit for 
the energy and self-sacrificing spirit with which 
they performed their duties. 

Terrible, indeed, was now the situation of the 
unhappy city. Famine, as well as pestilence, 
stared its wretched denizens in the face. The 
treasury was low, 1100 livres being its entire 
contents; bread was scarce and exorbitantly 
high; so alse were wood, meat, and all the 
necessaries of life. The rich had fled, and the 
authorities found themselves with a number of 
poor upon their hands and very insufficient 
means to take care of them. In order as much 
as possible to diminish this burden, all foreign 
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beggars were ordered to leave at once, and those 
who had domesticated themselves, to retire to 
the Hopital de la Charité, on penalty of being 
whipped. Unfortunately, however, for the suc- 
cess of this scheme, the Parliament of Aix pub- 
lished an Arrét ferbidding the people of Mar- 
seilles to leave their territory, and threatening 
with death all who either harbored or visited 
them. The beggars, therefore, two or three 
thousand in number, must remain. 

On the Ist of August two physicians, father 
and son, came before the authorities to recom- 
mend a plan which they were sure would check 
the progress of the pestilence. They advised 
a sort of universal bonfire to be kindled at night 
throughout the city. Accordingly all the wood 
and brush that could be found was collected, 
piled in numerous heaps all over Marseilles, 
and set fire to. The illumination was very 
brilliant, and that was ali the benefit the public 
derived from this scheme. 

The authorities did not content themselves 
with this feeble precaution. ‘They dispatched 
to the court intelligence of the forlorn condition 
of the city, shut up the street in which the pes- 
tilence chiefly raged, raised a new body of troops 
for special service, offered salaries to those phy- 
sicians who attended the sick poor, advertised 
for a loan, and appointed 150 commissaries to 
look after the poor, to furnish them with pro- 
visions at the public expense, and to have a 
general supervision of sanitary affairs. 

A new trouble is now added to the already 
heavy responsibilities of the magistrates. Bread 
riots break out in the streets. The soldiers 
of the garrison demand bread, or threaten to 
come and take it by force. The authorities be- 
have with spirit, deny the request, and despise 
the threat. Arrangements are entered into 
with the officers of the province to establish 
markets with double barriers, well guarded, at 
which provisions may be bought without risk 
of spreading the infection. 

The zealous officers now began to break down 
under their arduous duties, and accordingly it 
was determined to resort to the system of dead- 
carts and pits, and to employ the sturdiest beg- 
gars as buriers of the dead. Great difficulty, 
however, was experienced in carrying out this 
plan. Horses and carts must come from the 
country, and their owners refused to hire them 
for such a purpose. People could hardly be 
found to harness and drive the horses, and the 
poorest could not be bribed to undertake the 
task of burying the dead. Little, however, did 
they understand the resolute temper of those 
with whom they had to deal. Where persua- 
sion failed, force was resorted to, and the magis- 
trates carried their point. 

Hospitals were established, and every induce- 
ment was offered to medical men and nurses 
to render services to the sick. Some idea may 
be formed of the zeal and energy of the officers 
from the fact that, in forty-eight hours, one of 
them had converted a large house into an hos- 
pital, and thoroughly furnished it, according to 





the notions then prevalent of hospital furniture. 
Two large pest-houses were prepared, and in 
two days they were filled. So violent was the dis- 
temper, that those who were brought in at night 
were carried out the next day to the pits, “and 
so the dead made room every day for the sick.” 

Some doubt had rested on the public mind as 
to the nature of the disease, but as soon as it 
was ascertained that it was unquestionably the 
Plague, the greatest alarm prevailed, and the 
people rushed out of town in crowds. Even the 
newly-appointed health-officers joined the flying 
hosts; but the magistrates remained heroically 
firm. 

“The town,” says the writer of a journal of 
that day, “has now an aspect that moves com- 
passion ; an air of desolation appears through- 
out; all the shops are every where shut up; the 
greatest part of the houses, churches, and con- 
vents, all the public markets and places of re- 
sort are deserted, and no person is to be found 
in the streets but poor, groaning wretches; the 
port is empty, the galleys have withdrawn from 
the quays, and are inclosed within a stockade on 
the side of the arsenal, where the bridges are 
drawn up and high barriers erected; and all 
the merchant ships have left the wharves, and 
gone off to anchor at a distance.” 

Fifteen livres a day were offered to the beg- 
gars to induce them to bury the dead, but even 
this could not tempt them. Two days were the 
utmost that any one employed in this fearful 
task could expect to live, so that it was neces- 
sary to drive them to the work. They were sup- 
plied with hooks fastened to the ends of long 
poles. ‘These they inserted into the bodies, and 
so dragged them out of the houses. The fury 
of the disease soon destroyed them all, and the 
dead bodies lay in heaps before the hospitals 
and private houses, there being no one to re- 
move them. 

In this extremity, the sheriffs had recourse to 
the officers commanding the galleys, who gave 
them twenty-six slaves.. These were stimulated 
to work by the promise of liberty, which came 
sooner than it was expected, at the hands of the 
great liberator, Death. While they were at 
work they required constant supervision, as they 
were both lazy and dishonest. They needed 
shoes, which were not easily obtained, since the 
shoemakers had all fled. Bread even could not 
be procured for them, on account of the deser- 
tion of the bakers. A proclamation was issued, 
commanding all tradesmen to remain on pain 
of death, but the order was not heeded. 

A painful feature of the epidemic was the 
great number of little children thrown upon the 
hands of the authorities by the death of their 
mothers. ‘These little ones were placed in a 
temporary hospital established in the convent 
of the monks of Loretto (then vacant, by reason 
of the death or flight of its former inmates), 
where they were fed with goats’ milk and pap. 
Thirty or forty of them died daily, but so great 
was the number admitted, that there were al- 
ways twelve or thirteen hundred under care. 
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By the middle of August the deaths had so 
increased that the pits outside of the walls were 
found to be too far off, there not being sufficient 
time to remove thither so many corpses by the 
small body of men under the command of the 
magistrates. It was therefore determined to 
bury them in the vaults of certain churches and 
convents, where heaps of lime and buckets of 
water were to be kept in readiness to be thrown 
upon the bodies. To this the monks objected ; 
but M. Moustier, one of the sheriffs, burst open 
the doors, and superintended the work in per- 
son. The mortality was now a thousand daily, 
so that great expedition was absolutely neces- 
sary. ‘The vaults being filled with bodies, lime 
and water were thrown in, and every hole and 
crevice covered up with cement. 

Public religious worship was entirely sus- 
pended, the churches being closed, and most of 
the ecclesiastics having fled. The bishop, how- 
ever, set a good example to his clergy. He was 
unwearied in his labors, going into the most dan- 
gerous places, among the poorest, carrying every 
where the consolations of religion. Nor was he 
satisfied with performing his spiritual functions 
with zeal and assiduity. He gave largely to the 
poor; and when he had exhausted his ready 
funds, he even pledged his private property to 
obtain money for the relief of the distressed. 
His heroic piety seems to have won him the 
special favor of Heaven, for though his house- 
hold was thinned by the pestilence, he himself 
escaped. His example had a good effect; many 
monks and Jesuits followed it, and died at their 
post. 

By the 6th of September the galley-slaves, 
though repeatedly reinforced, were all dead or 
sick. More than two thousand corpses lay pu- 
trefying in the streets, with no one to bury them. 
With them were mingled great crowds of sick, 
who had either left their houses for fear of be- 
ing deserted by those who should protect them, 
or who had been driven out by their unfeeling 
relatives. Every public place was filled with 
them. Many crawled to the gates of the hos- 
pitals, but finding them already crowded, and 
even the avenues to them completely blocked 
up with the dying and the dead, were compelled 
to seek room farther off, among the corpses. 
There they lay, waiting for death to put an end 
to their terror and anxiety. Domestic animals 
which had been killed, the clothing and mat- 
tresses of those who had died in the houses, 
were all thrown in the streets. The docks were 
full of dead bodies and rags floating upon the 
water; and all these impurities lay reeking un- 
der a burning sun. 

Under these circumstances, the magistrates 
made another appeal to the officers of the gal- 
leys, who furnished them with a hundred slaves 
and forty soldiers. The undaunted sheriffs led 
these reinforcements, and shrunk from no dan- 
ger which they asked others to face. At one 
point there were a thousand corpses, the most 
recent of which had lain there three weeks. By 
that time they were se putrid that they could not 


be removed to the pits without the walls in carts, 
as they might drop to pieces on the way. A 
volunteer officer of health had the good fortune 
to discover that two ancient bastions, which had 
withstood the attacks of Julius Cesar’s army, 
were vaulted, and being in the neighborhood of 
these bodies, offered a convenient cemetery for 
them. These were appropriated to the purpose 
of this horrid sepulture, and instantly filled. 

A number of physicians of Montpellier now 
offered their services. They refused any re- 
ward, but. devoted themselves to the task of re- 
lieving the sick. By their calm courage they 
inspired the sick with hope. ‘They sat by their 
bedsides, talked with them, handled their sores, 
minutely examined their condition, and did 
every thing in their power to relieve their men- 
tal as well as their bodily distress. 

We can not enter more minutely into the 
history of this terrible epidemic. Suffice it to 
say that it continued to rage till the 10th of 
December, and that during all that time the 
authorities exhibited the same dauntless cour- 
age and indomitable energy which we have al- 
ready noticed. The numbers perishing during 
this epidemic in the city and territory of Mar- 
seilles can not be ascertained, as there appears 
to have been no system of registration adopted. 
We know enough, however, to be satisfied that 
the mortality must have been terrific—even 
greater than that of London, in proportion to 
the population. 

There are two important points in the histo- 
ries we have just been narrating, to which we 
must allude, even at the risk of anticipating 
what we intend saying upon the subject of the 
causation and prevention of epidemics. The 
first is the remarkable exemption from disease 
of the heroic sheriffs of Marseilles, who exposed 
themselves freely to the risks of contagion. From 
this we learn that moral causes are potent in the 
production or prevention of this disease. 

The other is the filthiness of the cities in 
which plague prevailed. Want of cleanliness, 
and generally defective sanitary regulations, 
characterized all the towns at that period of the 
world’s history. Consequently, epidemics were 
far more deadly then than now, where more at- 
tention is paid to cleanliness. Much, however, 
remains to be done by the local authorities of 
our own beloved land. New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and indeed all our large cities, 
contain obscure and filthy dens, rarely visited by 
the manufacturers of public opinion, little known 
to the respectable inhabitants, in which the vi- 
cious, the wretched, and the abandoned hide 
themselves from the public eye, and engender 
disease and death.. During ordinary seasons 
these unhappy creatures perish unnoticed and 
unknown, their poison being generated and con- 
sumed among themselves, or extending, at far- 
thest, to a few in the immediate neighborhood. 
But when the mysterious epidemic agency is at 
work, then these foul quarters become foci of 
death, whence pestilence spreads over the whole 





city. ‘To these haunts of vice and lairs of dis- 
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ease the attention of the authorities should be | with his class—but faithfully sealed up the now 


directed. Let them be thoroughly purified, and | 
epidemics will be divested of half their terrors. | 
We shall return to this subject in a future Num- 
ber, and show how terribly the poor and the 


becomes a judicious economy in the end. 





A QUEER CASE. 


L 
R. PILLOGUS shook his head. Certain 
selves, and were declared bad. Dr. Pillogus 
therefore shook his head, and felt that he was 
justified in that somewhat unusual exhibition | 
of professional alarm. 





| completed will. Judge Cubbitt relieved him- 
| self shortly afterward, in a husky voice : 
“Tom, if you make an ass of yourself, I—” 


| The worthy Solon waved his hand for a moment, 
miserable avenge themselves upon us for our | 
neglect, and how a free expenditure here often | 


in search of some atmospheric adversary, but not 
finding any, he plunged it into his pocket, and 
took a chew of tobacco. I have observed that 
the judges of this great and happy land (who, I 
suppose, constitute at least seven-eights of the 
male population) are invariably prodigious chew- 


|ers. If it lend them one thought of mercy, long 
symptoms in the case had manifested them- | 


may they chew. 

So Doctor Pillogus, hearing of these things, 
shook his head. Mr. Welford caught him in the 
act, and the Doctor felt compromised. All men 


It is only on the stage, | | smile when they are found out (being natural 


that cheap-Jack mirror of nature, that doctors | hypocrites), so the Doctor conjured up the 


make a practice of shaking their heads. 

Dr. Pillogus’s patient had made his will in a 
calm and rational mood. With the customary 
liberality of a dying man who has money to 


leave—because he can’t take it with him—he | 


had remembered a host of poor relations, who, 
without any intention on their part, entirely 
slipped his memory till now. The Valley of 
Death is a wholesome place for a short memory. 
Bathed in its twilight vapors, the soul casts a 
lingering, searching glance at the dark, dreary 
past it is leaving forever—and it is astonishing 
what a deal it can see. 

In the countries of Europe the sun lingers 
lovingly in the vineyards ere it sinks to rest, as 
if it would like to spend a night there. A won- 
derful clearness and a brilliant silence intoxicate 
the senses. Great heavy birds, with ridiculous 
legs, sail cautiously through the intoxicating air 
to their own private and confidential ponds, 
where they roost, in some love of a damp spot. 
Little members of the feathered tribe tuck their 
heads under their wings, and go to sleep on one 
leg, with a red night-cap of sunbeams. At such 
times even the animal Man forgets his natural 
depravity. Away in the twilight distance he 
discerns the lowly villager returning from his 
day of toil, robed in the simple majesty of a 
kind and hardy nature, and looking, like the 
sun, rather the better for his day’s work. Down 
in the valley the mill hands are strolling by the 
brook side. Up at the big house the proprietor 
is smoking a mild, meditative cigar. There is 
not an object for miles round that can not be 
examined through this still telescopic air. 

And so, my friends, when the twilight hour of 
the soul arrives—that brief, but happy period 
which precedes another day—we see with mor- 
tal eyes farther and truer than in the hot and 
busy sunshine of our noon. 

Mr. Welford did not, I think, forget a single 
poor relation. When he came to the name of 
his wife, there was a faltering of the voice. 

“ All I have is hers—the others are but pen- 
sioners,” said the good man. 

Judge Cubbitt, who gave legal strength to 
Mr. Welford’s moral weakness, did himself the 
injustice to say nothing—not a common failing 





| ghostly gloaming of a dead laugh, and looked 
| ridiculous. 

“ Better to-day, Sir. More cheerful.” 

“More prepared, Doctor. Perhaps more 
cheerful for that reason.” 

The Doctor made a wry face. His patient 
had flopped right into the subject he was most 
desirous of avoiding, 

Let me explain. 

Mr. Welford was a man of about forty-five 
years. He was habitually sedate, like a pulpit; 
and, in other respects, heavy and amiable, like 
an elephant. He was a man who had nothing 
in the world to do but eat, drink, sleep, and get 
stupefied over books. or forty-five years he 
had tried to make his life interesting to himself, 
but only with indifferent success. A painful con- 
sciousness of utter uselessness oppressed him. 
Now a man may be used-up, and incapable of 
new impressions, and yet have a large stock of 
philosophy on hand for the dull days of life. 
Every thing depends on the material that is 
used-up. Men are not like gun-cotton, that 
consumes and leaves no trace behind. Mr. 
Welford was exhausted rather than used-up. It 
was not that his mind had been filled to over- 
flowing, but that there was no mind worth speak- 
ing about to fill. Every thing crowded and in- 
convenienced him; and an idea would, I am 
sure, have occasioned him a painful death. 

So he planted himself in a large garden on 
the shore of a beautiful lake in Western New 
York, and enjoyed solitude with a wretched ap- 
petite for its gloomiest features. 

One fine spring morning—and how glorious 
are our spring mornings, bursting on the sober 
face of nature like the coquettish laugh of a 
beautiful woman, short but delicious—one fine 
spring morning he made a remarkable discov- 
ery in natural history ; to wit, that the birds went 
in pairs. He brooded over this curious fact for 
three years, renewing his observations with each 
returning spring. At the end of that time he 
formed a resolution. He would marry; and 
did so. The wife he selected was pretty, and 
strongly addicted to true love. At first she re- 
spected Mr. Welford, then she admired, then 
she loved him. Finally, she fell down and wor- 
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shiped him. He became the gloomy idol of her 
palpitating adoration. She made up her mind 
that he was the best man in the world, and she 
the happiest woman. After which she aban- 
doned herself to inconsolable grief. 

Marriage was a great, massive fact in the 
mind of Mr. Welford. He contemplated it as a 
monument of human wisdom—“ a mighty maze, 
but not without a plan.” But after a while it 
became, like all other facts, rather dry. The 
many excellences of his wife, to be sure, im- 
pressed him favorably. He liked her society, 
and was so fond of hearing her talk, that he never 
thought of interrupting her with a reply. 

Having exhausted life with matrimony, he 
tried medicine, as a step to the grave. Dr. Pil- 
logus poked him in the ribs, and told him he was 
well; drummed on his chest, and told him he 
was well; looked at his tongue, and told him he 
was well; felt at his pulse, and told him he was 
well. But Mr. Welford had made up his mind 
that he was not well, and the doctor failed to 
satisfy the patient. Doctors should minister to 
minds diseased, whether the remedy be in their 
pharmacopeia or their bread-baskets. If the 
conscientious Pillogus had doctored Mr. Wel- 
ford so as to have made him sick, he would have 
declared himself better, for all he wanted was a 
new sensation, and it is certainly in the power 
of medicine to give you that. But the son of 
Galen told the truth, and Mr. Welford lost all 
confidence in science. He determined to doc- 
tor himself. He did so; and after intense study 
and application, arrived at the cheerful conclu- 


sion that he was a dying man. 

It was by a species of inspiration that Mr. 
Welford came to the certain knowledge of this 
fact. He awoke one morning, yawned, and said 
to his wife, 

“My dear, I shall die on the 25th of August, 


at 12 o’clock p.m. precisely.” The news came 
to him post-haste on anight-mare. He did not 
for a moment doubt its authenticity, but in a 
calm, business-like way prepared for the event, 

The first week he lost what ghostly cheerful- 
ness he had ever possessed; the second week 
he lost his appetite; the third week he lost 
his pulse (the doctor could find it only after a 
long search).- Slowly, but surely, he descended 
into the before-mentioned Valley of Death, and 
wrapped himself in the generosity of its atmos- 
phere. That is to say, he made his will. 

And now it wanted but twenty-four hours of 
the crisis. 

Mrs. Welford was in agony; Mr. Welford 
placid and prepared. There was no deceiving 
him. He had a clock somewhere in his bosom 
which beat the minutes of the hour with unfail- 
ing precision. It had twenty-four hours only to 
run. You might play tricks with it as much as 
you liked, but you could not make it go an hour 
longer. 

No one felt more interested in this strange 
case than Mr. Welford himself. He felt a cer- 
tain kind of pride in deceiving the Doctor, and 
was in every respect under a personal obligation 





to die at the specified hour. He refused all kind 
of medicine, and even food. He became a snail- 
like skeleton, dragging a coffin about with him 
instead of a house. 

It was at this crisis that Dr. Pillogus shook 
his head. 

“That man will die. Nothing I can do will 
save him.” 

IL. 

While these things were going on at the Lake- 
side House, other events transpired in the village 
hard by which had some relation to them. 

A stranger had arrived at Drakes’. The 
speculative reader will immediately suppose that 
this is the name of the village in question. No- 
thing of the sort. Drakes was the name of a 
hotel, or of an individual who kept it. I was 
never able to make out which. At one time I 
had nearly made up my mind that Drakes’ was 
a man, but a painter whom I afterward con- 
versed with toppled over this theory, by telling 
me that he was going to paint Drakes’. Now I 
submit that Drakes’, even if he were an Indian, 
and accustomed to paint, would scarcely require 
five hundred weight of white-lead and two forty- 
foot ladders for his toilet. 

A flight of steps leading to a wilderness of 
piazza was the principal architectural feature of 
Drakes’. It resembled a Connecticut pie, and 
appealed to the eye. If you went inside, there 
was not much to please you. Still Drakes’ was 
a great institution—a nucleus round which the 
citizens revolved. You could get any thing you 
wanted there—at least there was a tradition to 
that effect. In a word, Drakes’ put down every 
thing short of New York, which was perhaps its 
equal. 

A gentleman stood on Drakes’ piazza smoking 
a cigar. He had a cane in his hand, and man- 
aged it so severely that the intuitive guessed 
immediately the owner was a military man. 
If that was not sufficient, other things were. 
The Military Chieftain scorned silence and 
hated repose. When he brought his foot to the 
ground the rafters trembled. If he wanted to 
sit down, he seized a chair and dashed it to the 
ground, and then sunk into it heavily and crank- 
ily. If he wanted to place his feet on the bal- 
ustrade, he flung them into the air first, and 
then brought them down with a swoop. When 
he coughed, you could hear him on the other 
side of the lake; he did it disdainfully and de- 
fiantly, not meekly and painfully. I am afraid 
this Military Chieftain was overbearing too, for 
some of the habitues of Drakes’ were scared by 
his stony look. He had only been there a 
couple of hours, but the place belonged to him 
as much as though he had paid for it in hard 
cash, and hired the help himself. 

The only man the Military Chieftain conde- 
scended to notice was Dr. Pillogus, who dropped 
in as he was passing on his way homeward. He 
had once had a bayonet thrust into his bow- 
els in Mexico, and respected science for having 
stitched up the hole. 

They had a friendly conversation together; 
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that is to say, Dr. Pillogus tried to pump the 
stranger, and succeeded in bring up a few dry 
sounds. ‘The Doctor then poured in a bucket- 
ful of his own conversation, to make it go easi- 
er. He related all the particulars of a remark- 


able medical case in which a patient refused to 
take medicine, and yet was dying; thus, as 
it were, cheating the honest practitioner out of 
The Military Chieftain was in- 
pa- 


his privileges. 
terested, and inquired the name of the 
tient. 

“ Welford.” 

“ Welford !” : 

The Chieftain elevated his eyebrows, curled 
his mustaches, stiffened his back, knocked the 
ashes off his cigar, and generally looked about 
as surprised as a large nail when you hit it on 
the head. 

“ Know the family ?” 

“ Slightly.” 

* A sad case, Sir.” 

The Military Chieftain made a cavalry cut 
with his cane, and replied, 

“ Very.” 

Enlarging on this admission, he afterward 
exclaimed : 

“The man is a stupid blockhead, and ought 
to have fifty lashes a day until he feels that he 
is alive and kicking. Every thing has been 
done, you say, and he must make a widow of 
his wife ?” 

“Unless a sudden and powerful reaction 
takes place he will undoubtedly die.” 

“ Sudden and powerful reaction ; how would 
a cowhiding do ?” 

The Doctor thought it might be beneficial in 
some cases, but did not venture to anticipate 
any happy results in Mr. Welford’s. 

“Tf I call him out and shoot him through the 
pistol arm, how would that do?” 

The Doctor confessed that the idea was a 
brilliant and laudable one, but had some doubts 
of its success. 

The Military Chieftain then swore a little, 
and strode the piazza with a particularly flat 
and heavy tread. It was in vain that the Doctor 
tried to get something out of him concerning 
his knowledge of the Welford family. He was 
impenetrable. 

Tit. 

When a man says that he will die, it is by 
no means certain that he will do so. Obsti- 
nate on most subjects, he is generally open to 
other people’s opinion on this. 

But Mr. Welford was an exception to the 
rule. He had imbibed an ultra-fatalist doctrine, 
and was intoxicated with it. 

As the hour of the catastrophe arrived all the 
household got into a state of silent excitement 
except the individual most concerned, who sat 
in his study chair, propped up comfortably for 
receiving the fatal blow. He was calm, collect- 
ed, and perfectly used up. On his countenance 
no human passion could be traced. It was a 
dull map of physical nature untouched by in- 
tellect. If Death had been coming to dine 





with him he could not have looked more con- 
tented. 

Mrs. Welford made herself ridiculous, as wo- 
men are apt to do in such cases. She cried 
until her eyes were red, and then went off into 
a little series of fits, until she was in a condi- 
tion to ery again. I am afraid the male 
Welford was rather flattered by these atten- 
tions. 

Dr. Pillogus acted in a resigned manner. 
Between the excitement of the wife and the 
nonchalance of the husband he had a hard 
time of it. What was most injurious to his 
susceptibilities was, that neither one nor the 
other would take any medicine. To have a 
patient die on his hands without a professional 
chance of killing him, was, it must be confess- 
ed, trying and bitter to the skillful man. 

But the Doctor had another anxiety—a se- 
cret which must forever remain untold. 

IV. 

I should like in this place to utter a stern 
philippic upon the frailty of woman ; but, to con- 
fess the truth, I am afraid to trust myself with 
the subject. Besides, I am selfish of what few 
smiles I can beg, borrow, or steal, and do not 
feel disposed to hazard a single one of them 
for the sake of a stupid public. Another rea- 
son: writers who set themselves up for moral- 
ists and sense-of-duty men are bores, and I 
wont be a bore if I can help it. I hate being 
natural, 

It was, however, a little inconsistent that 
while Mr. Welford was sinking into the grave 
through an arm-chair in one room, the hereto- 
fore anxious wife of Mr. Welford should sud- 
denly neglect her duty, and receive the loving 
visit of a strange gentleman in another room 
close by. I say it was a little strange and in- 
consistent, although I am perfectly aware of 
the fact that inconsistency is the April shower 
which plays constantly on the springing virtues 
of a lovely woman. 

The strange gentleman deliberately kissed 
Mrs. Welford, and otherwise comforted her, so 
that in a short time she dried her tears, and 
curved her pretty little mouth into a smile. 

Audacity is a characteristic of the military 
profession. By way of illustration I will men- 
tion a fact. 

The imprudent scoundrel in the next room 
was none other than the Military Chieftain! 

The dying man grew gradually more feeble. 
The servants crept about the house stealthily, 
and whispered to each other like conspirators. 
Dr. Pillogus divided his attention between the 
watch in his hand and the patient in the arm- 
chair. Mrs. WeMord had not been in the room 
for a couple of hours. 

“ Where is Harriet ?” asked the sick man. 

A servant-retarned with an answer. His 
mistress was in the next room receiving a visi- 
tor—a gentleman. 

“ She might be better employed,” growled the 
Doctor. 


Mr. Welford was of the same opinion. A 
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sick man is jealous of his privileges. He re- 
marked to the servant that he did not wish to 
see any visitor—only his wife. 

The servant fumbled about the room for a 
few minutes, and then said (confidentially to a 
side-board) that he did not think the stranger 
wished to intrude on the privacy of Mr. Wel- 
ford—laying particular emphasis on the Mis- 
ter. 

Patients never miss a word that they are not 
wanted to hear. Mr. Welford caught the in- 
sinuation of the domestic, and remembered it. 


“The indelicacy of some people,” remarked | 


the Doctor, sententiously, “is only equaled by 
the heartlessness of others.” He had studied 
the sentence. 

“James,” said the sick man, “desire your 
mistress to come here. I have but a few min- 
utes to live, and her absence grieves me.” 

The servant delivered the message, and re- 
turned with a mouth full of the following sen- 
tences : 


“Qh, if you please, Sir, Missus says, as the | 


ordeal’s too much for her, and if you wouldn't 
mind, she would like, as her nerve’s bad, to re- 
main where she is, and suffer her affliction all 
alone.” The domestic then punctuated him- 
self out of the door. 

“This is very extraordinary,” said the Doc- 
tor. “Let me recommend you to compose 
yourself.” 

At this moment a strongly-defined burst of 
laughter broke through the stillness. It was 
composed of a little chattering peal, and a reg- 
ulation guffaw. 

* Surely that can not be my wife!” 

“T strongly suspect it is though, and her 
visitor. Compose yourself, my dear Sir; the 
rites of hospitality, you know, must be observed 
even in the house of death.” 

The patient indulged in a feeble look of im- 
patience, the first sensation he had known for 
years. He mistook it for a spasm of death. 

Doctor Pillogus improved his opportunity. 
First he reminded Mr. Welford that he had 
but a few more minutes to live—perhaps with 
the view of cheering him; then he dwelt on the 
manifold duties of a dying man, not only with 
regard to the world he is going to, but to that 
he is leaving. Then he referred incidentally 
to Mrs. Welford, and her bereaved condition, 
winding up suddenly with the remark, some- 
what petulantly expressed, that “ She should be 
here, guests or no guests.” 

The patient indorsed this sentiment with a 
look of intelligent appreciation. He also groan- 
ed (I am thus minute to display my complete 
mastery of the human passions). 

A moment later there was another cheerful 
response from the adjoining room. It was a 
more guilty laugh than the first one, and quick- 
ly subsided into a giggle. 

“This is too much, With your permission 
I will speak to Mrs. Welford. If she has not 
the delicacy or inclination to be here, she should 
at least have the good taste to remain quiet.” 




















The patient really looked as though he saw 
the force of this. He was visibly annoyed. 
These little incidents were not set down in the 
tragedy he had arranged. 

7. * * * * as 

Doctor Pillogus returned with a long face. 
When I say this, I want you to understand that 
it was more than usually long; for, in its normal 
condition, it was about as long as a politician's 
promise before election; now, it was longer 
than a politician’s explanation afterward. 

The patient watched his demeanor closely, 
but said nothing. He felt, somehow, that things 
were not going right, and, to tell the truth, the 
poor fool felt a little ashamed of himself. 

When a kind friend wants to break some un- 
pleasant news to you mildly and cautiously, he 
generally contrives to put you on the rack as a 
preparative. By the time he gets to the worst 
your spirits are broken to pieces by foreboding 
apprehensions and doubts. 

Shall I tell you what the Doctor communi- 
eated to his dying friend? No. I can not. 
The development is too startling even for me, 
who wallow and very often stick fast in such 
things. 

A hectic flush of anger diffused itself over 
the pale man’s cheek. He stretched forth his 
hands like a galvanized corpse, and told the 
Doctor to go for his wife and command her at- 
tendance. The Doctor went out. The patient 
bent forward in his chair with the cat-like 
watchfalness of a sick man. 

I am sorry to say he heard these words shout- 
ed in a gruff, fierce, and strange voice : 

“Tell the stupid old brute that we will come 
to see him in ten minutes, if he will do us the 
favor to die in five, as he promised.” 

v. 

The business of this scene begins with a 
scream and an oath! 

The first came from Mrs. Welford, who, aft- 
er having performed it in a creditable manner, 
flung herself on the sofa and burst into a tor- 
rent of tears. 

The second emanated from the Military 
Chieftain, and was of a large and generous de- 
scription. 

In a corner of the room stood the Doctor, 
gazing with anxious visage on a spectral figure 
which had just entered. 

It was Mr. Welford! 

The Military Chieftain surveyed the scene 
with deliberate stare, walked up to Mrs. Wel- 
ford, placed his brown hand on her fair shoul- 
der, and bade her be comforted. 

“Leave this house, Sir!” 

“T prefer to stay.” 

“You refuse ?” 

“Unquestionably.” 

“Madam,” addressing his wife, “retire to 
your own apartment.” 

“ Harriet, stay where you are.” 

The reader is requested to bear in mind that 
all the impudent answers emanate fronr the 
Military Chieftain. 
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“ Insolent 
a chair. 

“Pray be seated,” said the Military Chief- 
tain, with delicious playfulness. 
dropped the chair and straightened himself like 
a telegraph post. 

‘‘ Perhaps, Sir, as you will neither leave the 
house nor permit me to be alone with you, you 
will so far unbend yourself as to offer me some 
kind of explanation for this extraordinary con- 
duct.” 

“Certainly. I have known your wife ever 
since she was a child. 
her dearly. Circumstances compelled me to 
be absent for a series of years, during which 
period you took advantage of an opportunity to 





!” and the sick man grasped 


} 


| don’t say any thing more about it. 
Then, as now, I loved | 





The only thing noticeable about Mr. Welford 
is the astonishing vigor of his appetite. Some- 


| thing of a pre-eminently ludierous character 
Mr. Welford | tickles the Chieftain. 


He throws himself back 
in the chair, and laughs in a boisterous manner. 

“You a dying man! Why, by Jove! you 
had the strength of an elephant. I am only 
surprised you did not fling me to the other side 
of the lake !” 

“Mat!” says Mr. Welford, stopping serious- 
ly in the midst of his sixteenth egg, “ please 
You saved 
my life by making me jealous of your dear little 
sister.” 

“There is no mistake about that,” chimed in 





the Doctor. “ You were quite beyond the reach 


buy her, like a toy, for the amusement of your | of medicine.” 


weary hours. To-day I returned, found that 
she was married and unhappy—” 


“I know it perfectly well, and I know also 
that [ was a very great ass to allow a foolish 


“Ttis false! Inever gave her cause. Speak, | presentiment—” 


Harriet, speak yourself; have 1 ever made you 
unhappy ?” 

“ Very, very unhappy!” replied the conscien- 
tious spouse, with a little cataract. 

Mr. Welford was well-nigh stunned. 
Military Chieftain continued: 

“You hear what she says! Let me con- 
tinue. Finding her unhappy, I tried to solace 
her grief. She told me all her woes and all | 
her blighted prospects; how she had been the 
tortured slave of your whims and manias ; and, 
in fact, how she had led the (blankest) life 
it was possible for a pretty woman to lead.” 

“ And you, Sir—” 

“*T pressed her to my bosom, and swore by 
all the gods and all the devils I could think of 
to protect her against a hypochondriacal old 
scoundrel, and I mean to do it.” 

The sick man’s eyes danced with fury at these 
words. Once more he commanded Mrs. Wel- 
ford to retire, but she lay motionless, buried in 
her handkerchief. 

The Chieftain continued : 

‘** As there was 2 prospect of speedy relief, I 
deferred taking any active measures for the 
moment. I did not, I confess, anticipate this 
scene, for I was led to understand that you 
were a dying man. I now discover that hy- 
pocrisy has to be added to your other virtues.” 

“Liar! die when I may, I thank Heaven I 
have yet strength to punish a villain.” 

In another moment he was at the throat of 
the Military Chieftain. Livid with rage, he 
struggled furiously (and with every prospect of 
success) to hurl him through the window. 

VL 

Time—the 26th of August, eight o’clock in 
the morning. Place—the Breakfasting-room 
of Lake-shore House. 

Four persons are partaking of the matutinal 
repast. Mr. and Mrs. Welford, the Military 
Chieftain, and Doctor Pillogus. The Military 
Chieftain is ornamented with a suspicious band- 
age over the left eye, and his nose displays evi- 
dence of having been, what is technically called, 


The 





Here there was a peal of laughter. 

“Presentiment! Fiddlestick! Do you sup- 
pose that a lazy mass of flesh—such as you used 
to be—could have a presentiment of any thing 
in the world but indigestion !” 

“ Call it what you like, only don’t laugh more 
than you can help—there’s a good fellow! I 
feel so very ridiculous to be here, eating a dis- 
gustingly hearty breakfast, after having arranged 
every thing to die last night at twelve.” 

Another hearty laugh, and when that had 
subsided there was the smack of a little kiss, 
imprinted with extreme fastidiousness on a con- 
fidential spot of Mr. Welford’s brow by his lov- 
ing spouse, the discoverer thereof. 

“Well, all I want to say,” cried the Doctor, 
rising to depart, “is this. If ever I write a play, 
I shall make the plot turn on a certain used-up 
gentleman who thinks he is going to die at a 
certain hour, but is saved from death by a fu- 
rious fit of jealousy. The remedial incident 
which causes this fit must involve the affection 
of his wife and his wife’s brother, who, of course, 
must be a Military Chieftain just returned from 
Mexico.” 

“ And don’t forget to add to the cast,” said 
Mrs. Welford, “a certain old fogy of a Doctor, 
who got mad because he saw his patient would 
die, and therefore went into the remedial scheme 
like a dear old soul, as he is.” 

“And,” cried Mat of Mexico, “just before 
the curtain comes down, bring forward yeur 
Military Chieftain, take the bandage from his 
eye, and show the audience how infernally black 
it is!” 





DANIEL WEBSTER’S SOCIAL HOURS. 
AD Mr. Webster’s dinner-conversations been 
faithfully reported, he would have gained 

as much reputation from them as from his more 
studied efforts. He certainly excelled his con- 
temporaries on this side of the Atlantic in the 
former still more than in the latter respect. 
Justice can not be done him as a raconteur. 
His inimitable manner, his emphasis and vari- 





“barked.” 


ous intonation, his personation of the different 
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actors in his stories, can not be represented. 
His eye spoke as much ashis tongue. He had 
a keen perception of the humorous, a nice ap- 
preciation of the shades of character, and a 
wonderful command over the most expressive 
words. 

Dr. Johnson has said of Milton, “that he 
could hew a Colossus from a rock, but could 


not carve heads on cherry-stones.” But Mr. | 


Webster was no greater in the forum, at the 
bar, or in diplomacy, than at his table with his 
“own*familiar friends.” For indulgence, how- 
ever, of his conversational vein, he wanted a fit 
audience—an audience before whom he could 
appear in an undress. He would oftentimes, 
of a morning, when in Washington, ask the 
writer: “ Mr. , do you know of any saints 
in town? I have a sheep’s-head, and, perad- 


venture, a leg of mutton, for dinner to-day— | 
which “ Moneca” knows how to cook. But I) 


don’t want any but the saints to partake thereof.” 
He knew the saints, and loved them well. 
But if any malignants, or any of the Sons of 


Zeruiah, by any misfortune, got access to his | 
. . | 
table, he shut himself up like an oyster. He 


would not bend before the unbending. “We 
can not safely play the fool,” he would say, 
“with fools.” 

His conversation, however, even on such oc- 
casions, was not always mirthful. No one was 
better acquainted with English and American 
history—few had more classical taste, or culti- 


vated more carefully general literature. Upon | 


these he conversed with great fluency and orig- 
inal thought, and gratified his attentive guests 
with an entertainment as unexpected as it was 


affluent. Oftentimes, too, he spoke of the Sa- | 


cred Writings, and “ truths divine came mended 
from his tongue.” 

It is the purpose of the following pages to 
give specimens of his conversation upon topics 
of various character, as nearly in his own words 
as the writer recollects. 


One day some of us, in his presence, were 
talking of a lady’s eyes—naturally brilliant, but 
which she endeavored to render more effective 
by the way she managed them. 

“They remind me, with their long and dark 
eye-lashes,” I said, “of Cupid’s artillery in am- 
buscade.” 

“They rather should be compared,” says A., 
“to heat-lightning.” 

“Not so,” replied Mr. Webster; “for heat- 
lightning never strikes.” 


Mr. Webster, it is well known, in speaking 
of General Taylor’s candidacy for the Presi- 
dency, pronounced it “a nomination not fit to 
be made.” Experience proved the correctness 


tary abilities and eminent service in the field; 
and the writer was present once when he paid 
the old General a delicate and well-deserved 
compliment thereupon. General Taylor was 
complaining of the crowds of people who daily 
besieged him soon after his accession to the 
Presidency : 

“They interfere,” he said, “with my official 
engagements, and violate my domestic retire- 
ment; but still I do not wish to turn my back 
upon my friends.” 

“You never did upon your enemies, Gen- 
| eral,” Mr. Webster instantly replied. The com- 
| pliment, too, was bestowed by a man not ad- 
| dicted to flattering position. 





Lisle Smith, of Chicago, a young man of 
| great cleverness, since deceased, became greatly 
enraged with Mr. Fillmore because he would, 
or would not, remove the postmaster in that city, 
and sent him word, with his compliments, that 
there would be nine delegates from Illinois to 

the National Whig Convention in his (Fill- 
| more’s) favor, over the left. Mr. Fillmore re- 
turned his compliments to Mr. Smith, with the 
| reply that, “not only from Illinois, but from 
| many other States, there would be delegates in 
| his favor, over the left.” Mr. Webster, on hear- 
| ing of the affair, said, Mr. Fillmore had gained 
a double yictory—he had conquered himself and 
| opponent. 


The introduction of “the Wilmot Proviso” 
took place in this way, as the writer learned 
| from a distinguished member of Congress at 
the time: 

In the summer session of 1846, and after the 
| commencement of the war with Mexico, the 
| Hon. Hugh White, of New York, left his own 
| seat in the House, and went over to the desk 
| of the Hon. Truman Smith, of Connecticut, with 

this since so famous resolution in his hand, and 
| asked him what would be the effect of its intro- 

duction ? 
| The destruction of the Whig party,” was 
| the reply. 
Mr. White, however, did not think so. As 
| he had enlisted some Democratic members from 
| Ohio and one or two other Northern States in 
| its support, he thought it more likely to inure 
| to the injury of the Democratic party. Besides, 
| some who coalesced with him on the occasion, 
| had another motive for its introduction—a de- 
| sire to avenge upon the South the passage of 
| the Tariff Act of 1846. Mr. White followed 
| Mr. Smith’s advice, however, so far as to select 
| a Democratic member for the paternity of the 
| bantling, and Mr. Wilmot unreluctantly as- 
| sumed it. 
Mr. Webster said, the managers of the Whig 


of the opinion ; for the best that can be said of party would be entitled to the same epitaph that 
his brief term was said many centuries before | was inscribed upon the tombstone of an Italian: 
of a Roman Emperor: That he would have been | “I was well—I tried to be better—and I lie 
thenght ably qualified to reign, if he had never | here.” 

reigned. | 


But Mr. Webster ever did justice to his mili-| Mr. Webster told the writer, one day, that 
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the celebrated phrase of “ conquering a peace,” 
used by President Polk, in one of his Messages, 


was not original with that gentleman. “ Fred- 
erick the Great,” he said, ‘‘ was a century before 
him. During the Seven Years’ War, when af- 
fairs seemed to be going badly for him, that 
great King one day asked the English embassa- 
dor, who accompanied him in all the campaigns 
of that war, if he thought they could conquer a 
peace from the Allies ? 

“With the aid of God, Sire, I doubt it not,’ 
replied the embassador. 

“So, then,’ continued Frederick, ‘God is 
one of your allies, is he ?’ 

“*Yes, Sire, and the only one who takes no 
subsidies.’ 

“¢ And his services,’ replied the King, ‘seem 
to be in proportion to his pay.’ 

“ Frederick,” continued Mr. Webster, “ af- 
fected to be a free-thinker, as it is called, in 
matters of religion; and at times indulged in 
irreverent and even blasphemous expressions— 
habits which he derived from his intimacy with 
Voltaire—whom he first attempted to cajole, 
then to rival, and finally to destroy. Ridicu- 
lous in his pretensions to philosophy, and con- 
temptible from his attacks upon religion, he was 
doubtless the first soldier of his age. After the 


ry, of the Supreme Court, inquired who was 
most likely to be appointed to fill the vacancy. 
“ Mrs, ——, I think,” he replied; “as she is 
the only one of the family the Administration 
has not provided for.” 





We had one day for dinner a brandt duck, as 
it is called; but why so called, I never knew 
till from Mr. Webster. ‘“ Brandt or brant,” he 
said, “was but a description of color; just as 
brinded or brent, which is the old or equivalent 
word for brown. Shakspeare says: 

‘Thrice the brinded cat has mewed ;’ 
that is, the brown cat.” 

“The brandt-duck,” he said, “was really a 
goose. Ducks the Yankees, geese the connois- 
seurs, call them.” 

“The turkey,” he said, “was a native of 
Peru, but got its name from the fact that James 
I. chartered a company of merchants, and gave 
them exclusive privileges of trade with Turkey ; 
who, however, afterward diverted their capital 
to the Pacific coast of South America, and es- 
tablished posts in Peru, where they found this 
noble bird, and whence they imported it into 

Europe. It was called Turkey from the name 
of the company.” 
“You can make a dinner,” said Mr. Webster, 





Battle of Prague (the horrors of which we are | “of a chicken or duck with some accompani- 
sometimes obliged to endure again upon the | ments; but a turkey is a full meal of itself.” 

piano), he shut up 50,000 Austrians in that city,| Mr. Webster once telling the writer he would 
whom he intended to starve into capitulation, | send to his rooms a dozen of his old Madeira, 
and then to march upon Vienna and dictate from | Mr. C , who was present, offered to take 
its ramparts peace to Austria, before his other | care of it for him, charging only reasonable 








enemies had got ready their armaments. ‘One 
of the boldest and most prodigious plans,’ Na- 
poleon afterward said, ‘ever conceived in mod- 
ern times.’ The plan was complete, indeed, in 
all but one particular—suecess. Prague was not 
taken—but ‘Old Fritz’ himself nearly so, in a 
battle with Marshal Daun, who had, by forced 
marches, come up to the relief of the city.” 

Napoleon later improved upon this hint, and 
captured Vienna before the forces of the em- 
pire could be marshaled to oppose him. 





Mr. Webster said, that his allusion to “ scav- 
engers” in the reply to Hayne, was generally, 
but erroneously, supposed to refer to Levi Wood- 
bury, at that time a senator from New Hamp- 
shire; but that he intended the rebuke for a 
person then United States District Attorney for 
Massachusetts, and a vehement partisan of the 
Administration. He could not make any formal 
denial of its intended application to Mr. Wood- 
bury, because neither that gentleman nor any 


of his friends ever approached him on the sub- | 


ject, as he otherwise would cheerfully have 
done. 

And apropos of Mr. Woodbury, a bon mot of his 
may come in opportunely here. He was some- 
what dissatisfied with the commencement of the 
Polk Administration, particularly in regard to 
the formation of the Cabinet, and some other 
important appointments. A friend of his meet- 


| storage. Mr. Webster said, “The wine might 
| meet the same fate as Captain Dix’s beans!” 
“Captain Dix,” said he, “the father of the 
| Hon. Mr. Dix, of the Senate, was a country 
| Store-keeper (somewhere in the vicinity of 
| Portsmouth, New Hampshire). His corre- 
spondent in Portsmouth, then the principal 
market of the State, was George L——, a mer- 
chant theres Captain Dix consigned to Mr. 
L thirty bushels of beans sometime early 
in the winter. Mr. L—— kept the beans for 
two or three months, without effecting a sale, 
and then sent in his bill to Captain Dix for 
storage, crediting the thirty bushels of beans at 
a certain sum, but still leaving Captain Dix in 
debt for storage.” 








He often spoke of Jefferson and Madison, 
and contrasted their characters and habits. 

* Madison,” he said, “was a man at his own 
table, or at others’, fond of anecdotes, and of 
telling and hearing stories. He loved a joke 
though somewhat coarse, and easy conversa- 
tion. 

“ Jefferson rather preferred scientific or lit- 
erary discussions. He was addicted to French 
tastes, French manners, and French principles. 
Often unjustly attacked by them, the Federalists 
yet did him no injustice in charging upon him 
a preference for French opinions, whether in 
politics, morals, or religion. 





ing him just after the death of Mr. Justice Sto- 





“He used to dwell with pleasure upon his 
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acquaintance with D’Alembert, Condorcet, and 
others of the Liberal Philosophy; and often 
spoke of the conversation’ of Madame Deffand, 
at which he was a frequent and not undistin- 
guished guest. His ‘Notes on Virginia’ had 
been published, and were known and admired 
at Paris; while his conversational powers, no 
less than his diplomatic ability, confirmed the 
impression of his intellectual eminence.” 

Mr. Webster, in the course of his remarks, nar- 
rated a story of Jefferson’s overcoming Buffon 
on a question of Natural History. It was a dis- 
pute in relation to the moose—the moose-deer, 
as it is called in New Hampshire—and in one 
of the circles of beaux esprits in Paris, Mr. Jef- 
ferson contended for certain characteristics in 
the formation of the animal, which Buffon stout- 
ly denied. Whereupon Mr. Jefferson, without 
giving any one notice of his intention, wrote 
from Paris to General John Sullivan, then re- 
siding at Durham, New Hampshire, to procure 
and send him the whole frame of a moose. The 
General was no little astonished at a request he 
deemed so extraordinary; but well acquainted 


with Mr. Jefferson, he knew he must have | 


sufficient motive for it; so he made a hunt- 
ing party of his neighbors and took the field. 
They captured a moose of unusual proportions, 
stripped it to the bone, and sent the skeleton to 
Mr, Jefferson, at a cost of fifty pounds sterling. 
On its arrival, Mr. Jefferson invited Buffon and 
some other savans to a supper at his house, and 


exhibited his dear-bought specimen. Buffon | 


immediately acknowledged his error, and ex- 
pressed his great admiration for Mr. Jefferson’s 
energetic determination to establish the truth. 
“T should have consulted you, Monsieur,” he 
said, with usual French civility, “before pub- 
lishing my book on Natural History, and then 
I should have been sure of my facts.” 


“Soon after I had commenced the practice 
of my profession in Boston,” said Mr. Webster, 
“a circumstance occurred which forcibly im- 
pressed upon my mind the sometimes conclu- 
sive eloquence of silence; and I wondered no 
longer that the ancients had erected a statue to 
her as to a divinity. 

“ A man in New Bedford had insnred a ship, 
lying at the time at the wharf there, for an 
amount much larger than its real value, in one of 
our Insurance Offices at Boston. One day news 
arrived in Boston that this ship had suddenly 
taken fire, and been burned down to the water’s 
edge. It had been insured in the Massachu- 
setts Insurance Company, of which General Ar- 
nold Wells was president, and myself attorney. 

“ General Wells told me of the misfortune 
that had happened to the Company in the loss 
of a vessel so largely insured; communicating 
to me at the same time the somewhat extraor- 
dinary manner in which it had been destroyed. 

“*Do you intend,’ I asked him, ‘to pay the 
insurance ?” 

**T shall be obliged to do so,’ replied the 
General. 


“*T think not; for I have no doubt, from the 
circumstances attending the loss, that the ship 
was set‘on fire with the intent to defraud the 
Company of the insurance.’ 

“*But how shall we prove that? and what 
shall I say to Mr. , when he makes appli- 
cation for the money ?” 

“*Say nothing,’ I replied; ‘ but hear quietly 
what he has to say.’ 

“Some few days after this conversation Mr. 
Blank came up to Boston, and presented him- 


Office. Mr. Blank was a man very careful of 
his personal appearance, and of punctilious de- 
meanor. He powdered his hair, wore clean 
ruffles and well-brushed clothes, and had a grav- 
ity of speech becoming a person of respectable 
position. All this demanded civil treatment; 
and whatever you might think of hir, you would 
naturally use no harsh language toward him. 
He had a defect in his left eye, so that when he 
spoke he turned his right and sound eye to the 
| person he addressed with a somewhat oblique 
jangle of the head, giving it something such a 
turn as a hen who discovers a hawk in the air. 
General Arnold Wells had a corresponding de- 
fect in the right eye. 

‘“*T was not present at the interview, but I have 
heard it often described by others who were. 
General Wells came out from an inner office, on 
the announcement of Mr. Blank’s arrival, and 
Jixed him (to use a French expression) with his 
sound eye—looking at him seriously, but calm- 
ly. Mr. Blank looked at General Wells with 
his sound eye, but not steadily—rather as if he 
sought to turn the General's right flank. 

“They stood thus, with their eyes cocked at 
each other, for more than a minute before either 
spoke ; when Mr. Blank thought best to take 
the initiative. 

“<Itis a pleasant day, General Wells, though 
rather cold.’ 

“*Tt is, as you say, Mr. Blank, a pleasant, 
though rather cold day,’ replied the General, 
without taking his eye down from its range. 

“*T should not be surprised, General,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Blank, ‘if we should have a fall of 
snow soon.’ 

“*'There might be more surprising circum- 
stances, Mr. Blank, than a fall of snow in Feb- 
ruary.’ 

“ Mr. Blank hereupon shifted his foot, and 
topic. He did not feel at ease, and the less so 
from his desperate attempts to conceal his em- 
barrassment. 

“When do you think, General,’ he inquired, 
after a pause, ‘that Congress will adjourn?’ 

“Tt is doubtful, I should think, Mr. Blank, 
when Congress will adjourn; perhaps not for 
some time yet, as great bodies, you know, move 
slowly.’ 

«Do you hear any thing important from that 
quarter, General ?’ 

“*Nothing, Mr. Blank.’ 

“ Mr. Blank by this time had become very dry 
in the throat—a sensation, I have been told, one 
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is very apt to feel who finds himself in an em- 
barrassing position, from which he begins to see 
no possibility of escape. He feared to advance, 
and did not know how to make a successful re- 
treat. At last, after one or two desperate and 


ineffectual struggles to regain self-possession, 
finding himself all the while within point-blank 
range of that raking eye, he wholly broke down, 
and took his leave, without the least allusion to 
the matter of insurance. 

‘He never returned to claim the money.” 


Mr. Webster never, for the sake of a bon mot, 
or to illustrate a conversational topic, quoted 
from, or made allusion to, the Scriptures, of 
which, indeed, he never spoke but with the 
greatest reverence. Nor did he tolerate in oth- 
ers any jesting reference to them, or to sacred 
matters generally. Once, indeed, he was seen 
to smile, in spite of himself, when a parody on 
the book of Common Prayer was related in his 
presence. It was perpetrated by an intimate 
friend of his: 

This friend—rather a mauvais sujet at the 
time, though since exemplary in all habits—had 
attended a lady to church, soon after the fa- 
mous pugilistic encounter between Tom Hyer 
and “ Yankee Sullivan,” in the vicinity of Bal- 
timore, and Washington was a good deal ex- 
cited on the subject. The lady, in order to find 
in the Prayer Book the appropriate exercise for 
the day, inquired of her companion what Sun- 
day it was? “ The first Sunday after Tom Hyer,” 
was the reply. Mr. Webster’s countenance at 
first maintained its rigidity, but soon the mus- 
cles proved treacherous to his hopes, and broke 
into a smile. 


After the meats were removed one day, while 
his guests were sipping their old Madeira, two 
gentlemen were announced, and welcomed in. 
One, a Mr. , from Troy, was very eloquent 
upon Mr. Webster’s literary efforts. ‘There was 
hardly a speech or argument of his he did not 
quote from, and sometimes whole pages—always 
admirably. The guests listened, laughed, ap- 
plauded, and, on one recitation, shed tears. 

“ Don’t you recollect, Mr. Webster,” he would 
ask, on every quotation, “having made these 
very remarks, word for word ?” 

“No, I do not. I don’t recollect a word of 
them.” 

“ Ah, but you must confess that these expres- 
sions” (quoting some eloquent sentences) “have 
great force and beauty.” 

“IT never heard them before,” was the reply, 
amidst the tumultuous applause of the guests. 

“You surely will admit that there is pathos, 
and the whole power of eloquence in this por- 
tion of your reply to Hayne: ‘Mr. President, I 
shall enter into no encomium upon Massachu- 
setts,’ etc. ?” 

“There certainly is some merit in them,” re- 
plied Mr. Webster, “as you recite them.” 

This ascription of merit from himself to the 
reciter brought down the house, 





It may not here be impertinent to remark 
that Colonel Benton once said at Mr. Webster's 
table, the reply to Hayne was the greatest speech 
in the English language. 


It so happened that one day Mr. Webster, 
dining at a friend’s house, was placed next to 
one of those women whom Providence, in its 
inscrutable wisdom, sends into the world instead 
of plagues and earthquakes. From the soup to 
the dessert she talked, and on every subject, 
with the utmost confidence, and most exotic 
language. 

The writer could hear the storm of words 
strike against that gray Titanic head, and see it 
bend in deprecation. His bowels yearned in 
sympathy; and he succeeded in making an ex- 
change with the gentleman who sat on her other 
side, in hopes to create a diversion in favor of 
the imprisoned victim. For a while he partially 
succeeded: he had pressed into his service, for 
the nonce, a few sonorous expletives and strik- 
ing, though irrelative, expressions, and with 
these he encountered the enemy. But what 
could such raw, undisciplined militia do against 
regular troops? It was another rout at Blad- 
ensburg. She soon silenced my badly-served 
artillery, and put to flight my hasty levies; and 
attacked with increased ferocity the Defender 
of the Constitution, now without defense him- 
self. So you have seen, in a northeast storm, 
for a moment or two, a breaking of the clouds, 
and perchance a speck of azure; but the storm 
redoubles its violence, and the clouds rush to- 
gether deeper, darker, deadlier than before. 

Opposed, unprotected to the pitiless pelting 
of this storm, Mr. Webster for a short time bore 
up manfully, though the perspiration started 
from his brow, and the veins of his forehead 
seemed swollen with agony. But human en- 
durance has its limit. Montezuma might in- 
deed philosophize on his red-hot gridiron, and 
Cranmer preach homilies at the burning stake ; 
but the unmitigated torture of a woman’s 
tongue who could long endure? Mr. Webster, 
as he afterward told the writer, was on the point 
of leaving the table, on the plea of sudden indis- 
position, when the ladies—perhaps on a recog- 
nition of the state of affairs by the hostess— 
obeyed her hint, and retired. Mr. Webster 
leaned over to the writer, and exclaimed, with 
panting breath, “ My countryman, did you ever 
see such a hurricane of a woman?” 


On one occasion a strong-minded woman was 
speaking of the unnatural subjection of woman 
to man, and gave us Mary Woolstoncroft mod- 
ernized. Mr. Webster humored her, and in- 
sisted upon the power behind the throne greater 
than the throne itself. ‘ Your conversation re- 
minds me,” he said, “of an anecdote of a very 
worthy farmer in Connecticut, in times gone by. 
One day three gentlemen, in high top-boots, 
cocked hats, powdered wigs, etc., called at his 
honse, and not finding him at home, inquired 
where they would be likely to fall in with him? 
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Their business, they said, was of the utmost im- 
portance, and they must communicate person- 
ally with him. They were directed to a field 
near the house, where they found our friend at 
the plow. Accosting him with proper ceremo- 
ny, they told him the object of their mission was 
to announce his election as Lieutenant Governor 
of Connecticut. ‘Oh, law!’ said he, wiping the 
perspiration from his brow, ‘is that all? Why, 
I have been Leftenant Governor in my own 
house these twenty years !” 





Some one remarking that no newspaper had 
correctly printed a Latin quotation in one of 
his letters, and that it required a scholar even 
to correct proofs: “ Doubtless,” he replied— 
‘‘but the man of mechanical pursuits, of any 
engrossing pursuit, can not attend to classical 
studies—can not, indeed, retain what in earlier 
youth he may have acquired. Ifinditso. Life 
is too short for study. One life is required for 
a complete mastery of ancient classics, of Gre- 
cian and Roman lore—another for the full un- 
derstanding and ready use of English poetry, 
from Chaucer down to the present time; while 
another should be devoted to modern sciences. 
{ grow more convinced and more ashamed of 
my ignorance daily; and I fear that in all my 
productions I recede more and more from the 
terse expression of my younger days—that I 
grow diffuse, and indulge in unnecessary repe- 
tition. 

“ My style was not formed without great care 
and earnest study of the best authors. I have 
labored hard upon it, for I early felt the im- 
portance of expression to thought. I have re- 
written sentence after sentence, and pondered 
long upon each alteration. For, depend upon 
it, it is with our thoughts as with our persons— 
their intrinsic value is mostly undervalued, un- 
less outwardly expressed in an attractive garb. 
Longinus tells us that the most sublime passage 
to be found in any language is this in the Bible: 
‘Let there be light, and there was light:’ the 
greatest effort of power in the tersest and few- 
est words—the command and the record one 
exertion of thought. So should we all aim to 
express things in words.” 





‘Nothing, I believe, is more injurious to 
health,” said Mr. Webster, “than our habit of 
eating hearty suppers. Many think that if they 
drink at night they should eat in proportion. 
Never was sadder mistake. It is the food that 
we devour at these liberal banquets, not the 
drink we imbibe, that makes next morning do- 
lorous. It is the canvas-back, the terrapin, and 
the oysters that murder sleep and put the stom- 
ach out of tune. Deep drinking over night is 
doubtless pernicious: it is doubly so when ac- 
companied with hearty meals.” 

Mr. Webster himself scarcely ever tasted a 
mouthful after dinner, unless when abroad—and 
then only ceremoniously. Nor was he less ab- 
stemious in potations. It was seldom he drank 
any thing save a cup of tea after the wine of 
Vou. XIIL—No. 74.—P 





his dinner. He would not destroy, he said, the 
aroma of his wine; and after wine had attained 
a certain age (age uncertain as that of spinsters) 
it should be drunk, he said, “if only to keep 
down the interest.” 


“Ward Nicholas B——,” he said, “was a 
man of fortune, of dignified manners, and of a 
hospitable character. He had two weaknesses 
—his Madeira wine and his relationship to John 
Quincy Adams. While that gentleman was 
President, Mr. B—— was fortunate enough to 
entertain him at his country-seat, and invited 
the most presentable people of the vicinage to 
meet him—among whom was the parson, the 
Rey. Mr. , & man of no little er-u-di-tion 
(as Dominie Sampson would call it), and much 
simplicity of character. He invited, also, dis- 
tinguished persons from Boston to meet, as his 
note expressed it, ‘my cousin, John Quiney 
Adams, President of the United States.’ In 
his cellar, while he had many a butt of most 
delicious wine, there was one particular kind of 
Madeira he prized above all the rest. ‘It had 
been,’ he had often told the parson, ‘all the way 
from Madeira to the Cape of Good Hope—from 
the Cape of Good Hope to Caleutta—from Cal- 
cutta to Canton, in the East Indies—from Can- 
ton it had been brought back to Calentta—from 
Calcutta, by the land-route, to Egypt—and from 
Egypt to the United States.’ <A bottle of this 
wine he was to produce on this occasion, and 
to make what we would call in New Hampshire 
‘a great spread.’ 

“Well, the guests came, and among others, 
‘his cousin, John Quincy Adams, the President 
of the United States.’ The viands were good, 
the conversation entertaining, and the host grat- 
ified. After the meats were removed, and the 
bottles on the table had made their circuits a 
number of times, our host says, ‘Gentlemen, I 
am about to offer you a glass of wine that I can 
particularly commend to your kind apprecia- 
tion. It has been all the way from Madeira to 
the Cape of Good Hope, from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Calcutta, from Calcutta to Canton, in 
the East Indies, from Canton it has been brought 
back to Calcutta, from Calcutta by the land- 
route to Egypt, and from Egypt to the United 
States. I think you will like it.” The guests 
sipped and tasted, tasted and sipped, sipped and 
tasted again; and, as in duty bound, pronounced 
it superb. When the bottle had made its first 
revolution and reached the host, he was grati- 
fied to find that it had not suffered material 
diminution, no guest, of course, having taken a 
full glass. But what was his horror, at seeing, 
on its second course, our friend the Parson 
pouring the inestimable liquid into a tambler. 
and drinking it with absolute nonchalance! In 
vain he essayed quietly to attract his atten- 
tion — no hint or pantomimic action could 
reach the absorbed Parson, who had, indeed, 
got into a theological controversy with one of 
his neighbors, and, of course, was totally indif- 
ferent to every thing else. Again the bottle 
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made its rounds and again reached the Parson, 
who, at this unfortunate moment being deep 
into original sin, poured, in the excitement of 
the moment, the whole contents into his fatal 
tumbler. The cousin of John Quincy Adams, 
President of the United States, sat aghast, the 
perspiration ran from his features—but he was 
a gentleman, and stifled his emotion. 

“A day or two afterward he met the clergy- 
man. ‘Reverend and dear Sir,’ said he, ‘how 
could you be guilty of such an outrage at my 
table the other day ?” 

“* Outrage! my dear Sir? What can you 
mean? Did I show too much heat in my con- 
troversy with that latitudinarian I so easily de- 
molished ?’ 

“*] know nothing of your controversy. 1 
did not hear a word of it. It is not that I was 
speaking of.’ 

«What then, my dear Sir? WasI guilty of 
some solecism in manners, for you know I am 
country-bred? Did I violate some etiquette ?’ 

“*D—n etiquette! I beg your pardon, rev- 
erend and dear Sir; but I was not thinking of 
your manners. But 1 produced a bottle of 
wine for my cousin, John Quincy Adams, Pres- 
ident of the United States, which had been all 
the way from Madeira to the Cape of Good 
Hope, from the Cape of Good Hope to Calcutta, 
from Calcutta to Canton, in the East Indies, 
from Canton back to Calcutta by the land-route 
to Egypt, and from Egypt to the United States. 
It was the best wine I had in my cellar—the 
best in the country—and more than a half cen- 
tury old. My cousin, John Quincy Adams, 
President of the United States, pronounced it 
superb! and you—’ 

“*Go on, my excellent friend.’ 

““*Why you, reverend and dear Sir, when it 
reached you the second time, poured it out like 
water IN YOUR TUMBLER!’ 

“*Law!’ said the parson, ‘is this all? I did 
not notice the wine particularly ; but not seeing 
any cider on the table, poured this out instead; for 
my argument had made me very thirsty.’” 


“Rusk, of Texas,” said Mr. Webster, about 
the time he made his great speech on the Com- 
promise, “I consider the strongest man in the 
United States Senate, on the Democratic side. 
He is no spouter, but he acts; and upon what 
he says you can rely. He will stand without 
being tied, and you can attend to your matters, 
and find him when you return on the same spot 
where you left him. He has all Achilles’s ha- 
tred of double dealing: 

“*He who can think one thing and another tell 

My soul detests him as the gates of hell.’ 

“ His indifference to fame makes him care- 
less, or he would assume the position in the Sen- 
ate and in the country to which his command- 
ing abilities entitle him. 

“Tt is impossible,” continued Mr. Webster, 
“for me to feel the least acerbity toward such 
men as Rusk, Cass, Foote, and Dickinson. We 
have stood by each other in a time of greatest 





moment to myself as well as of danger to the 
Union of these States, shoulder to shoulder. I 
can never forget or refuse to acknowledge their 
important and vital aid.” 

“Tt was from the Democratic party, Sir, you 
received your chief sympathy and support dur- 
ing that crisis. They rallied round you when 
old friends hung back or deserted.” 

“That is true, my friend; for four months 
after my speech of the 7th of March, scarcely a 
man in the North of the Whig party, possessing 
position or influence, ever said, ‘God bless you!’ 
Norris, of New Hampshire, a life-time political 
opponent, alone dared speak for me. 
hunted every where.” 


I was 





LION-SLAYERS AND MAN-EATERS, 
HE King of Beasts, it seems, is, after all, 
not so very unlike his average human breth- 
ren. Quevedo having asked, when in hell, to 
see the place appropriated to kings, was shown 
a small compartment tenanted by a few wretch- 
ed spirits. He observed that there did not ap- 
pear to be many of them; to which the attend- 
ant demon indignantly replied, ‘‘ Fool! these 
are all that ever reigned!” If the brute crea- 
tion were liable to a post-mortem account, no 
lion, it may safely be said, would escape con- 
dign punishment. 

Lions are sometimes brave, certainly; but 
this is nearly all that can be said in their favor. 
They are thievish, cruel, and treacherous. Be- 
tween the lion and the cat the difference is in 
degree only: if puss had strength, she would be 
brave; if the lion could be throttled by a ter- 
rier, he would be an arrant coward. To place 
the so-called monarch of the desert on a level 
with such noble animals as the dog, or the horse, 
or the elephant, or the ox, is as bad as balanc- 
ing a pickpocket against a bishop. 

Where the people who have written cheap 
natural histories got their notions about the lion, 
it were hard to say. They draw his picture in 
fine style: he is brave, magnanimous, noble: 
he scorns to attack an unprepared enemy, meets 
the foe face to face, after a roar by way of chal- 
lenge; he will not eat meat killed by any butch- 
er but himself; he wil! not attack man, for 
whom, as his nearest relation, he has a sneak- 
ing regard; he will remember a service and re- 
quite it, as witness the story of Androcles; he 
rules like a king in the forest or the desert, hold- 
ing communion with none of his subjects, and 
maintaining his throne by force and terror. This 
is what the clever people say who wrote those 
delightful books about wild beasts which were 
the charm of our lives in our days of pinafores 
and Latin grammars. 

It was a sad day for our faith in this pleasant 
theory when the kilted brute-slayer, Roualeyn 
Gordon Cumming, wrote that admirable ro- 
mance of his about his hunting adventures in 
South Africa. For Mr. Cumming, albeit un- 
commonly hard to believe when he grasps living 
hippopotami by the stern muscles and tows them 
out of water, or ties a boa constrictor round his 





LION-SLAYERS AND MAN-EATERS. 


WHAT THE ARABS DO WHEN THEY MEET A LION. 


throat by way of neckerchief, no doubt told the 
truth to the best of his knowledge and experi- 
ence in respect to the nature of the beasts he 
hunted ; and his verdict on the lion is emphatic- 
ally unfavorable. Physically, he considers him 
the most imposing denizen of the woods, and the 
mostsymmetrical of quadrupeds; but morally, he 
describes him as but little superior to the hyena 
—the only beast with which he lives on intimate 
and colloquial terms. Like all malefactors, he 
wakes at night and sleeps by day. His mode of 
attack is feline; he lies in wait for his prey, and 
springs upon it unawares. Unless attacked, he 
will not assail animals superior or equal to him in 
strength. He lets the tiger, the elephant pass, 
to spring upon the ox and the gazelle. When 
he is hungry, he will put up with a man’s leg; 
but as a matter of choice, he would rather fall 
in with a fat ox, and drink his blood. He roars, 
certainly, and his roar is a warning to man and 
beast; but if this be magnanimous, then let us 
celebrate the magnanimity of the rattlesnake. 
Even his bravery is not proof against noise, a 
fire, or a stern, determined eye. Mr. Cumming, 
sleeping at night in the woods in Southern Af- 
rica, could hear the lions roar all night long 
round his kraal; but once only did the hungry 
brutes invade the bivouac circle. Another time, 
standing alone, with an empty gun in his hand, 
before an enraged lioness, he frightened her off 
by raising his plaid over his head, waving it, 
and shouting. Indeed, on most occasions, he 
found that, in the daytime, prudence was the 
better part of leonine valor. 





It might be difficult to find a better illustra- 
tion of the real character and habits of the lion 
than the incident to which allusion has just been 
made. The day’s hunt was long over, and Gor- 
don Cumming was making barley-broth by the 
side of a poor bivouac fire on a dark windy night. 
At a short distance a lion’s roar had been heard 
at intervals for some time; it suddenly came 
nearer and louder, and the Hottentots who were 
encamped a few yards from Cumming, shouted, 
“The lion! the lion!” Next minute John 
Stofolus ran to his master, his eyes bursting 
from their sockets, and crying, “He has got 
Hendric; he dragged him away from the fire 
beside me. I struck him with the burning 
brands on the head, but he would not let go his 
hold. O God! Hendric is dead; let us take 
fire and seek him.” It appeared that the un- 
fortunate Hendric had risen from his seat by 
the fire to drive an ox into the kraal; the lion 
was close by, watching; when Hendric returned 
to the fire, the brute followed with cat-like step; 
and the moment he lay down the lion sprang 
upon him with a terrific roar, The man was 
powerless. ‘The lion bit and tore him about the 
neck and shoulder, feeling for his throat, till it 
bore him off in its jaws to a bush some forty 
yards distant. Hendrie was not dead ; he groan- 
ed faintly: “Help me! men! O God! help 
me!” But his cries soon ceased, as the bones 
of the poor fellow’s neck were heard cracking 
between the lion’s teeth. It was impossible to 
do any thing that night in consequence of the 
darkness; but next day a hunt was organized, 
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and natives set on the lion’s track. A part of | hence the ox escaped, and poor Hendric was 


Hendric’s leg was found, and pieces of his coat. 
Guided partly by these, and partly by the spoor 
of the lion, the hunters traced him to the border 
of a stream, where he seemed to have lain down 
among the dry reeds and trees. Cumming gave 
orders to loose the dogs, and they found the 
scent directly. A crash among the reeds fol- 
iowed; the lion was running away. After him 
galloped the hunters and raced the dogs, till, 
after two minutes’ chase, he turned and stood 
at bay, growling fiercely with open jaws, and 
waving his tail angrily. Mr. Cumming con- 
tesses that his blood boiled with rage at the sight 
of him. Clenching his teeth, he rode to within 
thirty yards, and shouted, “ Your time is up, old 
fellow! Next moment, the lion turned slightly 
round, exposing his shoulder; a rifle-ball in- 
stantly broke it. He fell to the ground, bat 
sprang up again, and tried to advance, when a 
second shot full in the breast settled his account. 

Here we have the lion in his true character 

-stealthy, treacherous, dangerous, and at last 
brave only when bravery was prudence. Mr, 
‘Summing accounts for the preference shown by 
this lion for man’s flesh over beef by narrating 
a curious custom of some tribes of Bushmen. 
They do not bury their dead, but. leave them 
out to be eaten by wild beasts. Now, man’s 
flesh, as might be expected, is far more delicious 
eating than that of beasts; a lion that has once 
tasted a human corpse becomes an epicure— 
*& man-eater—forever after. It had been the 
fortune of this lion to light upon some Hotten- 
‘ot corpses: a new light burst upon him; and 


killed. 

Mr. Cumming, as every one knows, hunted 
South Africa. The northern regions of that 
continent have lately been hunted by a French 
sportsman of renown, Lieutenant Jules Gérard, 
who was so successful that he acquired the sou- 
briquet of “The Lion Slayer"—Le Tueur des 
Lions. Gérard has lately published his expe- 
riences at Paris. They confirm Gordon Cum- 
ming’s statements with regard to the lion, and 
contain much interesting anecdote. 

The lion is the plague and the curse of the 
sheep-feeding districts of Algiers. At the time 
of the French conquest, farmers allowed for him 
as resignedly as for the exactions of the Bey. 
So much for the government, so much for the 
lion, the rest for ourselves ; such was the sim- 
ple calculation of every peasant in Algiers, and 
as fitness required, the lion’s was—the lion’s 
share. Estimating each lion’s life at thirty-five 
years, he cost the province during that period a 
bagatelle of $45,000 or thereabouts to feed him, 
independently of the men, women, and children 
whom he took as a bonne bouche from time to time. 

Of course, war was made upon the race. 
Cumming describes the Boers of the South 
raising armies to fight the lion, continuing to 
fire at him after he is dead, and not daring to 





| approach ‘him even when his head is all shot to 
| pieces, till a Hottentot has pulled him by the 
tail. Nor are the Arabs of the North much 


| bolder or more skillful. Before the French con- 


| quest, two kinds of traps were laid for the de- 
structive brute. One was a ditch, dug deep and 


THE MAN-RATER AT HOMK. 





wide, and covered over with light twigs and 
earth. On one side of the ditch a hedge was 
built a few feet high; on the other, at a safe 
distance, were lodged the cattle. Master lion, 
snufling the cattle, would take the hedge for a 
common inclosure, leap over it, and find himself 
at the bottom of the deep ditch before he knew 
any thing. Then all would be noise and com- 
motion. Frightened cattle and sheep would 
trample each other; men, women, and children 
would awake, and feast, and shout in frantic de- 
light. When morning came, the rim of the 
ditch would be crowded with an eager throng. 
Stones fly, and insults; the women especially 
exhaust the vocabulary of abuse on the trapped 
lion. He, hopeless and resigned, gazes fixedly 
on his captors. There is no terror in his eye; 
he knows that he can not escape, and makes no 
effort. Calmly he sits on his haunches while 
the Arabs fire at him from above. Perhaps a 
dozen shots are fired without striking a vital 
part. When the fatal ball does come, the lion 
looks up for the last time, shakes his head as if 
to say, What wretched shots you are! then lies 
down to die, Women stamp on his corpse, and 
young boys slice his warm heart and eat it. 

Sometimes the ditch is covered with a strong 
flooring of beams ; the hunters take their places 
within, and as the lion passes, fire at him through 
holes. They are comparatively safe, as the 
wounded brute never thinks of looking for his 
enemy beneath his feet. 

When a lion could neither be trapped nor 
waylaid, he was hunted. Thirty or forty strong 





am one 


THE LION REVIEWING THE HUNTERS. 


men met together, took counsel, decided upon a 
plan of operations, and sent out their scouts. A 
system of telegraphic signals was agreed upon. 
A scout who saw the lion waved the skirt of his 
burnoose before him with his right hand. If the 
brute was still, the scout raised his skirt to his 
head, then iet it fall. If he was moving, the 
burnoose was waved in the corresponding direc- 
tion. When the lion was found, the hunters 
followed him up till they met face to face 
They then placed their backs against a rock, 
and stood in line with guns at full cock. In 
front of the line the lion would march majestic- 
ally as if he was reviewing the hunters, till, per- 
haps, he stood within twenty or thirty yards. 
Then the signal would be given and a volley 
fired. Usually, the lion was not killed. He 
was floored, however, and the hunters would 
rush at him with sword and pistol; the common 
result of which proceeding would be, that the dy- 
ing lion would seize one of them in his claws 
and crush his skull or break his neck with his 
last effort. When the lion did seize a man, 
dismay would paralyze his companions. They 
would retire to consult. At last, one of them, 
the bravest and coolest, wou!d be deputed to 
rescue their comrade and finish the lion. He 
would advance toward the brute. Under the 
body of the lion the champion saw, perhaps, his 
mangled friend, the lion’s claws in his throat. 
It was no slight exploit to walk within reach of 
those claws and fire, almost point-blank, at the 
animal’s ear. Yet, it seems, the feat had been 
performed, and successfully. 
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It may hes seen, fa the eas ‘sketch, that 
the Arabs are deficient in two essential requi- 
sites for lion-hunting—cool courage and steady 
aim. No man is a quicker or a better reader of 
the human face than the lion. He can tell at 
a glance whether he has to deal with a man he 
can frighten or not. It was only when the lion 
was driven to bay and cut off from escape, that 
he would face Gordon Cumming or Jules Gé- 
rard; but he charged Arabs and Boers, because 
he knew they feared him. The European hunt- 
ers, again, rarely fired thrice at a lion. Some- 
times one shot, and generally two, laid him 
dead; but these Arabs and Boers fired volley 
after volley without settling the matter. 

There was one old Arab at Constantine, Ab- 
dallah, a charcoal-burner by trade, who was both 
bolder and a better shot than his countrymen. 
He was prond of his achievements, and not a 
little reserved with the French. Lieutenant 
Gérard once proposed a lion-hunt to the gener- 
al, and sent for Abdallah to act as guide. By 
way of opening the conversation, when the 
famed Arab arrived, Gérard asked him wheth- 
er there were many hares in the neighborhood. 
Abdallah did not utter a word of reply, but 
strode away haughtily to a group of Arabs at 
some distance. Returning with one of these, 
he presented him to Gérard, observing con- 


temptuously, ‘ Here is one of your hare men!” | 


When Abdallah was in the field, he was 
brave as steel. He had been known to grapple 
with a lion hand to hand, to seize his throat, to 
bite him, and never to relax his hold till the 
brute was killed. But how unskillfully even his 
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fonts were manennd, we may leera from an 
anecdote told by Gérard. 

A party of Arabs, under his leadership, fol- 
lowed the track of a large lion through the 
woods for some distance. They are sudden]; 
stopped by a loud roar. “On the ground!” 
shouts the chief, “on the ground! remembe: 
that you are men, and that I am with you !” 
Instantly the whole band is prostrate, huddled 
into a compact mass, Abdallah is on the look 
out. So is another Arab. Soisathird. But 
sharp as they watch, the cry—‘ The lion !’"—has 
hardly been breathed before the brute has 
sprung, and is among them, tearing, crunching. 
and lacerating. All fire at once; the lion is 
wounded, and escapes to the woods. When he 
is gone, the Arabs fall to quarreling, to find out 
whose fault it was they were taken by surprise. 
All talk as loud as they can. Each has some 
new plan for prosecuting the hunt. While they 
are jabbering, the lion, roused by the taste of 
blood, and enraged by his wounds, creeps back 
as before, and springs upon the group again. 
This time, the Arabs fire better. They riddle 
him with balls. He dies, gathering his strength 
into one effort, and crunching a man’s head 
Net result of the hunt: the lion killed; but two 
men dead and four badly wounded. Such is 
Arab hunting. 

Lieutenant Gérard was invited by a tribe of 


| these Arabs to accompany them on one of their 


expeditions. He agreed, and admired much the 
calm manner in which they discussed the sub- 
ject in council, and decided upon a plan of 
operations. There were two lions to be killed, 
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THE LION 18 AMONG THEM, TEALING AND CRUNCHING, 


both large and old. The Arab idea was that 


Gérard should constitute the reserve of the 
army; that their young men should attack the 
lion, and if they failed, that Gérard, with his 
superior weapons, should come to theiraid. If 
he disliked this, they had no objection to let him 
be an advanced-guard, to challenge the lion, 
fire the first shot at him, and then fall back on 
the main body. Gérard heard these proposals 
with asmile; then choosing a young Arab, whose 
face betokened coolness, to carry his second gun, 
he announced his intention of doing battle with 
the two lions alone. Great was the amazement 
of the natives; but Gérard’s fame forbade re- 
monstrance. Gérard went forth, accompanied 
by his gun-bearer, and took up a strong position 
on a rock near the lion’s retreat. From this 
he could see the lion approach, and fire with 
the advantage of a steady rest. His position 
chosen, the dogs were sent in to rouse the en- 
emy. Out came the lions, at fifty paces’ dis- 
tance from each other; the foremost approached 
the rock. Gérard took cool aim, sighted the 
shoulder, and fired. Down fell the lion, with 
both shoulders broken, and helpless. His com- 
panion was more fortunate. Gérard hit him a 
few inches behind the shoulder; he fell, but 
rose directly, and bounded toward the hunter. 
So suddenly and so swiftly did he spring, that 
one immense bound placed him at Gérard’s 
feet, and the latter had just time to catch his 
second gun from the hands of the Arab, fire 
point-blank, and send the ball crashing through 
his brain. 





This appears a very simple matter on paper, 
and one is inclined to despise the Arabs, who, 
in their way, would not probably have killed 
these lions without firing a hundred shots and 
losing men. But if Gérard’s gun had missed 
fire, or his hand trembled ever so little, in less 
than half a minute his Majesty the Emperor of 
the French would have lost a useful officer. 

Lieutenant Gérard adopts the Arab notion 
that there are two varieties of lion—the tawny 
and the black—distinguished by the color of 
theirmane. A similar idea prevails among the 
Boers of the South, who give different names 
to the black and yellow lions. Mr. Cumming 
disputes this on apparently good grounds, and 
says that when the lion is in the prime of life 
his mane is always black; when he is young it 
is bright yellow; when he grows old it turns to 
a dingy gray. This theory is easily reconciled 
with Gérard’s facts. Of all the lions the black- 
maned fellow is the most dangerous: if his 
teeth are whole, he is a match for any beast of 
the forest, 

One black lion will lay waste a whole district. 
Fonder of blood than of flesh, he will slay four 
or five times as many cattle as he can eat, drink 
their blood, eat a few choice morsels from each, 
and leave the rest to the jackals and hyenas; 
whence the old stories about his royal profuse- 
ness, One of these brutes had been ravaging 
a fertile district near the camp at which Gérard 
was stationed; the Arabs sent for the famous 
lion-killer and implored his aid. He reconnoi- 
tred the locality, and choosing a dark night, 
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stationed himself near the edge of a ford over 
a mountain brook at which the lion usually 
came to drink. He had scarcely taken a seat 
upon a stone when his guide began to tremble 
and beg him to return to the village, urging that 
the night was too dark, Gérard gave him leave 
to return home, but the poor Arab dared not 
risk the journey: he lay down in a group of 
lentises in a dreadful agony of fear. ‘The lion 
had been roaring for some time, and the sound 
was drawing nearer. Gérard endeavored vain- 
ly to discern objects around him. So pitchy 
dark was the night that even after closing his 
eyes for two or three minutes, he could only 
just make out the course of the stream which 
ran at his feet. A moment afterward the lion 
roared again, apparently at a distance of a hun- 
dred yards. With his gun cocked, and his 
elbow resting on his knee, Gérard watched 
breathlessly. Nothing could be seen or heard. 
A few seconds elapsed; then a low, dull moan 
on the opposite side of the brook, straight in 
front of the hunter. A single look, and there 
in the inky darkness were the two eyes of the 
lion, burning fiercely, and fixed on Gérard. The 
hunter confesses that he gasped at the sight, 
and though the night was cold, and he had been 
shivering the moment before, a profuse perspi- 
ration covered his forehead. With a single 
bound from where he was the brute could al- 
most reach his enemy: and that bound made, 
even victory was sure to cost him his life. Gé- 
rard took farewell of the world, and grasping his 
gun more firmly than before, put his finger to 
the trigger; but the lion had taken to the wa- 





ter, and was splashing in the stream. Gérard 
listened and watched. The splashing ceased: 
on the hunter’s left, close to him, he heard a 
soft, dull tread in the mud. Suddenly turning, 
he saw the lion ascending the eminence on 
which he sat. Useless, then, to look for gun- 
sights: with head erect and both eyes open, 
Gérard fired. By the light of the flash he saw 
a huge hairy mass roll over ; a tremendous roar 
almost deafened him; the lion was splashing 
and writhing in the bed of the stream. Every 
now and then he moaned and growled. It was 
too dark to risk close quarters; so Gérard went 
home, promising himself to return next morning 
for the corpse. 

By daybreak he was at the spot; but the lion 
was gone. He could be traced for a short dis- 
tance by his blood; but the spoor was lost when 
the brute took to the water. A band of Arab 
hunters was organized to hunt him down; but 
for many hours they beat the bush and mount- 
ain without suecess. ‘Toward evening Gérard 
heard a succession of shouts, and galloping in the 
direction whence they came, saw the Arabs fly- 
ing like the wind before the lion, who was chas- 
ing them on three legs. At sight of him the 
lion stopped, opened his mouth, and began to 
lash his sides with his tail. Gérard accepted 
the challenge, dismounted, and in spite of the 
entreaties, and even the physical efforts of the 
frightened Arabs, advanced toward the brute, 
gunin hand. The lion made off into a thicket. 
Gérard walked round it cautiously, but could 
see nothing. He ordered an Arab to throw 
stones into the lion’s hiding-place. The first 


OK. IMMENSE BOUND PLACED HIM AT GERARD'S FEET. 








HIS EYES, BURNING FIERCELY, 


stone brought him out, and with tail stiff and 


WERE FIXED ON THE HUNTER. 


| at once the jackals and hyenas made way on 


straight, mane spread out and grinning jaws, | either side, and the lion, a huge brute with a 


he charged the hunter. Gérard sat down on 
the ground. Arabs fell to praying and roaring, 
“Fire! why don’t you fire?” On came the 
lion in fine style, till within six or eight yards, 
when he was suddenly brought up by a hard 
lump of lead, which struck him an inch above 
the eye. He fell directly ; but rose again, rear- 
ing on his hind-legs. A second shot, straight 
through his heart, put him out of his pain. 

This was one of the finest lions Gérard had 
seen; largey powerful, with a flowing black 
mane. Let uscompare Cumming’s style of per- 
forming a similar feat. 

He was watching a fountain for wildebeests 
one evening, and had already shot one wilde- 
beest and a pallah, when he heard at no great 
distance the roarofa lion. A troop of hyenas 
came galloping down to eat the carcasses; 
Cumming knew the licn would soon follow. 
Sure enough, the hyenas had scarcely begun 
their meal when the roar issued from a bush 
just above the carcass of the wildebeest, and 
close to the hanter. Cumming loaded hastily 
and watched ; but the lion either had the wind 
of him, or was warned of the danger by his 
companions, and would not show himself. He 
continued to growl in a low tone, while the 
jackals chattered and the hyenas laughed, as 
though they were holding a most 
conversation. Cumming lay still as night. Aft- 
er a long interval the lion must have made up 
his mind that his alarm was unfounded. . All 





fine black mane, advanced to the carcass and 
seized it in his teeth. After dragging it for 
some distance he stopped to take breath. There 
was no time to lose; in a few minutes he would 
be safe under cover with his supper. As he 
turned to grasp the carcass anew, Cumming 
stretched out his arm along the grass and fired, 
aiming low. The lion sank, then rose, and 
crawled away, moaning and whining. After 
limping through bushes a short distance, he ap- 
peared from the sound to have fallen dead. 
As the hyenas and jackals make no difference 
between friend and foe when they are dead, 
Cumming knew that he must lose no time if he 
intended to save his game. He sent for dogs 
and men directly, and began to beat the bush. 
One of the dogs found the lion dead. He was 
a splendid fellow, with a head as hard as rock, 
tremendous teeth, and sharp yellow nails; the 
most perfectly beautiful and symmetrical an- 
imal the hunter had ever seen. One shot had 
killed him, traversing the body and remaining 
im the shoulder; avery unusual circumstance. 
To meet a lion face to face, at night, in the 
forest, will probably appear to the readers of 
Harper’s Magazine about os unpleasant an acci- 
dent as could @ecur to a man. People do not 
always die of ityhowever. Cumming once shot 
a bu ight. Directly afterward he heard, 
for he could not see at any distance, teeth tear- 
ing the carcass. Supposing the teeth belonged 
to hyenas, he fired a random shot to frighten 
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them away, and walked toward the carcass to 
see whether the head was worth carrying home. 
He was within five yards, when he noticed a 
yellow mass lying beside it. From the mass a 
well-known roar burst. A native who was fol- 
lowing Cumming shouted “Tao!”—the lion! 
and leaped away, blowing through a charmed 
piece of bone. His master followed his exam- 
ple so far as retreating went, and the lion, with- 
out noticing them, continued to munch the buf- 
falo. He was evidently an ignorant, ill-bred 
brute, unconscious of gastronomy. Cumming 
says he retreated to the cover of a tree close by, 
and fell asleep. While he slept the lion found 
his horse, and knocked him over with a blow, 
whereat the frightened natives awoke their mas- 
ter in fear and quaking. The lion was walking 
up and down in front of them, roaring terribly. 
“T now,” says the Highland hunter, with that 
matchless coolness which lends such a charm to 
his narrative, “thought it high time to light a 
fire; and collecting some dry reeds and sticks, 
in half a minute we had a cheerful blaze. The 
lion, which had not yet got our wind, came for- 
ward at once to find out what was up, but not 
seeing to his entire satisfaction from the top of 
the bank, he was proceeding to descend by a 
game path into the river-bed, within a few yards 
of us. I happened at that very moment to go 
to this spot in search of more wood, and being 
concealed from the lion’s view by the interven- 
ing high reeds, we met face to face! The first 
notice I got was his sudden spring to one side, 
with angry growls. I involuntarily made a 


————— 





convulsive spring backward, at the same time 
giving a fearful shriek, such as I never be- 
fore remember uttering.” The end of it was 
that the lion returned to his buffalo, and the 
hunter to his fire, where he slept undisturbed 
all night. 

Of course such rencontres do not always end 
so happily. Some years before the French con- 
quered Algiers, two highway robbers, brothers, 
and men noted for their strength and daring, 
were caught, tried, and condemned to death. 
The day before the one fixed for their execu- 
tion they contrived to make their escape out of 
prison. They were chained together by the leg, 
and thus in forced company crept through the 
woods and thickets, in the hope of gaining a safe 
refuge. ‘Toward the middle of their first night 
they met, straight before them in the path, a 
large lion. They were unarmed. Knowing the 
character of the animal, they shouted boldly, 
and threw stones at him; he, very likely seeing 
through their mock courage, lay down before 
them, and would not stir. Losing heart at last, 
the robbers changed their tone, and began to 
implore the lion, in piteous language, for mercy. 
That instant he was upon them. The larger of 
the two he seized, killed, and began to eat, 
while the other pretended to be dead. In the 
course of his meal the lion came to the iron 
chain which bound the robbers’ legs; after ex- 
amining it for a moment, he bit the man’s leg 
off above the knee. Just then he felt thirsty, 
and walked to a stream to drink. The sur- 
viving robber crawled off for his life, dragging 
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PROVIDING FOR ONE'S “FAMILY. 


his brother's leg with him, and contrived to 


squeeze himself into a hole in the ground. 
When the lion returned, he missed him. 

Roaring loudly, he ran backward and forward 

several times over the ground, passing close by 


the hole, but strangely missing it. Soon after, 
day dawned, and the lion went off. Out of the 
hole came the robber, more dead than alive, and 
was about to cut his brother’s leg from the chain, 
when a party of the Bey’s horsemen rode up and 
seized him. He was taken before the Bey, to 
whom he told his story. His brother’s leg was 
still in the chain to confirm it; and the Bey, in 
consideration of his wonderful escape, awarded 
him an unconditional pardon. 

Not the least interesting portion of Lieuten- 
ant Gérard’s revelations relates to the social 
habits of the lion. It seems that young lions 
suffer as much as babies from teething. Two- 
thirds of the females and a large proportion of 
the males die during this process—doubtless for 
want of proper medical attendance, gum-lanc- 
ing, and the rest. As the females suffer the most, 
it follows that, among adult lions, males pre- 
ponderate. Hence the lioness leads an envia- 
ble life. From her early youth she is surround- 
ed by a troop of youthful admirers, who follow 
her wherever she goes, roar for her, hunt for 
her, and—very like some of our fashionable 
ball-room lions—pester her life out. She is in- 
variably a creature of sense and discretion. She 
needs no paternal vigilance to insure her com- 
fortable settlement in life. When her young 





to them that they must decide which of them 
shall win her. A free fight follows; and while 
the combat rages, and the ground is strewed 
with skin, hair, mane, and blood, the lady de- 
camps, and seeks the companionship of a staid 
old lion, with a long black mane. If the victor 
among the young fellows presumes to claim ful- 
fillment of her pledge, the old lion will quietly 
crunch his leg, or, if he be very troublesome, tear 
his eye out. 

Then the old lion formally sets up house- 
keeping. He is the most uxorious of brutes. 
He invariably brings the first-fruits of the chase 
home to his love. He will not touch a morsel 
till she is satiated. Hungry as he may be, he 
licks his paws till she turns away from the car- 
cass. If she is attacked, he will die for her; if 
she is ill, he will watch by her side with every 
sign of tender sympathy. This is the redeem- 
ing part of the lion’s character. 

Very differently does the lioness behave. It 
is impossible to read the accounts of her con- 
duct without being struck with the remarkable 
contrast she presents to the ladies of our fash- 
ionable world. Before her marriage her levity 
and her faithlessness have been noticed. We 
regret to say that matrimony does not always 
alter her demeanor. Though she displays no 
ill-timed sorrow when her liege lord mutilates 
an audacious admirer, she is fond of having a 
troop of young fashionables dancing attendance 
on her, and will turn from her black-maned pro- 
tector to comfort them with a sidelong glance. 


lovers become pressing in their suit, she beckons | Nor is this all. No matter how long she has 
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been married, her husband can not pass another | 


full-grown lion without a duel. The lady’s pride | 


requires blood. 

An Arab was walking through a wood one 
moonlight night, watching for an opportunity 
of killing a stag. Toward midnight he heard 
strange footsteps, and peering hastily in the 
direction whence they came, he saw a lion and 
lioness marching through the brushwood. As 
quick as thought he sprang into a tree and hid 
himself in the topmost branches. At the foot 
of the tree the pair of lions lay down to rest. 
The Arab had hardly watehed them five min- 
utes when away over the mountain he heard a 
distant roar. It met with an immediate re- 
sponse from the. lioness. 

Enraged at her levity, her companion roared 
so loudly that the Arab leaped from the branch 
on which he sat, and let his gun-fall. No no- 
tice of man or gun took the lions. ‘The lioness 
continued to roar invitingly;the lion, savagely, 
as if to say, “ Well, let him-eome ; I am ready 
for him!” A short while afterward the new 
lion made his appearance—a splendid, fellow, 
with a jet-black mane. Rising slowly from her 
seat, the lioness actually walked toward him. 
Shocked at such ostentatious treachery, her hus- 
band ran before her, and without another word 
sprang on his rival. 
were clasped in each other’s embrace, tearing, 
biting, destroying each other. 
bones cracked like pistol-shots, and howls of 
pain intermingled with roars of rage, All this 
while the lioness lay watching the fight curious- 
ly, licking her paws and wagging her tail. When 


—.. 


In a moment the two lions | 


Their strong | 


the struggle ended she approached the combat- 
ants and snuffed them. Both were dead. She 
bolted off at a light, pleasant pace; and the 
Arab, in his tree, was so disgusted at her gross 
want of feeling and principle, that he could not 
help roaring at the pitch of his lungs an epi- 
thet which sounds better in Arabic than in En- 
glish. 

When the lioness becomes a mother, her 
morals improve. She watches her young with 
tenderness, defends them with ferocity. The 
lion, on the contrary, objects to babies. Their 
noise disturbs his slumbers, and interrupts his 
reflections. As soon as his progeny begin to 
try their lungs, he divorces his wife and goes to 
live at some distance. He is not so oblivious 
of his duties but that he remains within ear- 
shot, ready, at need, to defend his family. But 
he will not associate with them. Consequently 
the lioness leads, at this time, an active life. 
When she weans her young, she does the hunt- 
ing for the nursery herself. 

It is then the Arabs sometimes succeed in 
capturing young lions. ..They lie in wait near 
the spot where the den of the lioness is sup- 
| posed to de, and wait till they see her go abroad 
| to forage. A rush is then made, with good 
| dogs, to the den, and the cubs are seized, 
wrapped in a burnoose to prevent their crying, 
and carried off. Woe betide the hunters if 
they meet the lioness on their way home! In- 

stinct tells her what has happened. Reckless 
| of danger she flies at the nearest man, and 
| brings him to the ground, maimed or killed; 
then to the next, and so on throughout the 
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THEY HAD NOT GONE FAR WHEN THE LION BPRANG OUT TION TILEM. 


band, until the survivors escape or the lioness | 


is killed. A nephew of a leading Arab sheik 
was unfortunate enough to meet a lioness on 
one of these occasions. She sprang toward 


ment, then pulled the trigger—the gun snapped. 
Wrapping his left arm in his burnoose he offered 
it to the lioness, who crunched it directly, while 


the Arab fired two pistol-shots into her. She 
flew from him to another, who fired down her | 
throat; but had his ribs broken, his side laid | 


bare, and his body otherwise mutilated before 
the brute died. It was an expensive hunt for 
the tribe. 

Faithful to his mate, the lion is also faithful 
to his home. He has been known to live thir- 
ty years in the sameden. In the south, Cum- 
ming notes that the domicile of the lion is apt 
to be governed by the quantity of rain that falls. 
If water is plentiful, each leonine family selects 
its home, and holds no intercourse with its fel- 
lows; but if the season be dry, the lions will 
appear in troops, leading a nomad life, and fol- 
lowing the deer and other game as they roam 
the desert in search of green fields and cool 
streams. In the north, drought seldom drives 
the lion to abandon his habits or his home. Ac- 
cordingly, when he is old enough to declare his 
independence, he ch a dense thicket and 
begins to build. He is royal in his notions. 
His palace is extensive, and its accommodations 
varied. He has rooms for summer, dens for 
winter, There is a lair hid by a deep thick 





| August days. 
| darker, half-covered with twigs and branches, 
him, though he was surrounded by sixty armed | 
men. He reserved his fire till the last mo- | 





arch of wild olive, and strewed with leaves and 
scraps of skin, where he lies during the burning 
There are holes, deeper and 


and fallen timber, into which he creeps when 
the winter storms burst over the thicket. There 


| is a narrow nook, near the edge of the thicket, 
| where he lies in wait for his prey, or watches 


for the attack of the hunter. And there is his 
nuptial home, a large comfortable opening in 
the thicket, where he sits to watch his bride 
tear an ox in shreds, or lavishes upon her love's 
warmest caresses. 

When the Chegatma find one of these lairs, 
and resolve to rid the country of its mischievous 
tenant, they gather around the spot, and usual- 
ly climb stout trees on the edge of the thicket. 
Then all shout together. At the sound the 
lion starts from his sleep. He does not rise 
from the ground, but raises his head and listens. 
In a moment a shot whistles throtgh the branch- 
es over him. This angers him; he raises one 
leg, and his tail grows stiff. Shall he rush out 
and wreak vengeance on the caitiffs who ths 
presume to disturb his repose in his own den? 
Just then he remembers that, one day long ago, 
he was awaked by just such insults, and thet, 
on rushing out to punish his enemy, his skin 
was perforated in a strange and horribly un- 
pleasant manner, and he had hard work to limp 
back to his home. He will lie still. He re- 
lieves himself by lashing his sides with his tail 
and tearing a tree with his claws. 

Meanwhile the shouts and shots fly thick and 
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heavy. A ball strikes the tree against which 
he leans. A stone hits him on the nose. Con- 
vinced that forbearance is no longer a virtue, 
he rushes forth. The Arabs have heard him 
crashing through the brushwood, and are ready. 
‘The moment he appears twenty balls crack 
against his hide. Maddened, and lost to all 
thought of safety, he discerns a hunter in a tree 
close by, and flies at him. The Arab is out of 
reach, and while the lion is crouching at the 
foot of the tree, a better shot than usual lays 
him out. 

Though the lion seems to assume it as his 
natural duty to protect the lioness, she is well 
able to protect herself. Cumming found the 
females the more troublesome of the two. He 
had lost some cattle, and made a shrewd guess 
as to the identity of the thief, when, in riding 
out, he fell in with a lioness devouring a bles- 
bok. At sight of the hunters she made for the 
mountains ; but Cumming, being well mounted, 
gave hot chase, and gained on her rapidly. Be- 
ing within ear-shot, he shouted to her to stop— 
that he had something to say to her. She did 
stop; would not turn round, but crouched, with 
tail turned to the hunters, as though doubtful 
whether they were worth looking at. As the 
sound of the horses’ hoofs reached her she rose, 
faced about, and began to gnash her teeth 
and flourish her tail. Cumming and his men 
dismounted, and looked to their priming. This 
found to be in order, one of the men proceeded 
calmly to fasten the horses together. The lion- 
ess was puzzled. After a few moments’ observa- 


tion, she advanced on the hunters, slowly. Cum- 
ming orders his most trusty man to reserve his 
fire for her last spring; kneels, and fires at sixty 


yards. Though hit in the shoulder she charges 
furiously, and knocks one of the horses down. 
“At this moment Stofolus’s rifle exploded in 
his hand, and Kleinboy, whom Cumming had 
ordered to stand by him, danced about like a 
duck in a gale of wind.” Cumming stood out 
from the horses, watching for a second shot; 
and the lioness seeing him, left the horse and 
made a dash at him. His rifle was true, and 
at a few yards the lioness was stretched. 

When she has her young with her she will 
never fly. Gérard watched a long time in the 
woods for a lioness which had committed fear- 
ful depredations among the Arabs. He was 
losing hope of seeing her, after several nights’ 
watching, when he saw something move near 
the body of a horse at the bottom of a valley 
below him. A single glance satisfied him that 
it was the lioness with her cub. They played 
round the carcass a short while; then the cub 
began to help himself. At that very moment 
the mother saw Gérard sitting on a rock above. 
With a spring like lightning she seized her cub 
by the back and dashed off with him. They 
were lost to sight in an instant. Gérard sat a 
while watching for some sign of their return; 
he was beginning to lose hope, and to regret 
that he had not fired when he first saw the pair, 
when he heard a noise in the leaves beside him. 





It was such a noise, he says, as a mouse would 
make in running over the leaves. His sports- 
man’s tact revealed what it was; and as he 
looked, two large paws, a pair of long mustach- 
es, and an enormous nose, appeared successive- 
ly to confirm the impression. His gun was on 
full cock at his shoulder; the moment he saw 
the red glaring eyes he fired, and at that short 
distance the iron slug with which he had load- 
ed his piece was fatal. That lioness had placed 
her cub in safety, and was coming deliberately 
to attack the hunter. 

Some critics have laughed at Gordon Cum. 
ming’s book, on the ground that he never ad- 
mits that he missed a shot. Without assuming 
to defend the veracity of the great hunter, we 
may observe that, as compared with other sports- 
men, his consumption of powder is enormous. 
He seldom kills an elephant before the fifteenth 
or twentieth shot; whereas Mr. Baker, of Cey- 
lon, accounted it a blunder to need to fire twice. 
It is true that the latter hunted in the tall jungle, 
the former in open country. As to lions, Gor- 
don Cumming usually finishes his beast at the 
second shot, and occasionally only at the third. 
Lieutenant Gérard says expressly in his hunt- 
ing directions, “You must kill with the first 
shot between the eyes.” At any range beyond 
that of a pistol, this advice would be bad, obvi- 
ously. The lion’s skull is so strong that even at 
fifty or sixty yards good hunters prefer the 
shoulder shot as more safe, if less effective ; 
and unless the lion be perfectly still, and the 
hunter have time for deliberate aim, in which 
case the eye would appear the most eligible shot, 
it seems difficult to quarrel with the practice. 

What a lion may do, even after his shoulder 
is broken, may be gathered from the following 
story—one of the best of our French sports- 
man’s: 

A lion had worried a tribe of Arabs beyond 
endurance, and they had sought out Gérard, and 
besought him to rid them of the malefactor. 
They discovered his lair, which was in the side 
of a mountain, and, obedient to the Frenchman’s 
orders, led out a goat, and tied it to a tree on 
the outskirts of a wood near the lair. Gé- 
rard took up a position in the wood, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing the lion look up as 
the goat was being made fast. After a mo- 
ment’s observation he disappeared. Gérard lay 
quiet, watching; soon the goat began to trem- 
ble and shiver, and its ears to jerk convulsively. 
The lion was coming. He ascended the ravine 
between his lair and the hunter, slowly, and 
offering a capital target; but Gérard was so 
struck with his grace and majesty that he would 
not fire.’ 

If he admired the lion, the latter seemed to 
return the compliment. He stopped in his 
career, lay down, winked at Gérard, and eyed 
him with a benign expression. He seemed to 
be saying to himself, “I saw just now a man 
and a goat here. ‘The man is gone, and there 
is another man there strangely dressed, who 
looks as if he wanted te speak tome. Dinner 
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time is near; which would be best to eat, the 
man or the goat? Sheep are better than goats ; 
but they are so far off. Men are fair eating, 
but this fellow seems thin.” 

The lion decided in favor of the goat, and 
advanced toward the poor trembling creature. 
At twelve paces Gérard fired, with a steel- 
pointed bullet, at his shoulder; a second after, 
he fired again at the same spot. Beyond a 
doubt both shoulders must be broken. The 
lion, however, escaped into his thicket. Im- 
possible to prevent the Arabs following him. 

Gérard gave his second gun to an Arab, di- 
recting him to hold it in readiness, and reluct- 
antly advanced with them. They had not gone 
far when the lion sprang out upon them. Ev- 
ery body fired. All missed but Gérard; and 
his shot was not so effective but that the lion 
seized a poor wretch and began to tear him. 
Quick as lightning Gérard pulled the trigger of 
his other barrel, but for the first time in ten 
years it missed fire. He held out his hand 
eagerly to his gun-bearer for his other weapon, 
but his heart sickened when the Arab replied, 
trembling like a leaf, “‘ Not loaded.” He had 
tired with the others. Most providentially, the 
three shots which the lion had already received 
told at last. He expired before he had quite 
killed the poor fellow who was in his clutches. 

We can not better conclude this rambling ac- 
count of lion-slaying and man-eating than with 
the story of the “ Lord with the Large Head.” 

Gérard had again been summoned to free a 
district from leonine exactions. Having heard 
the story, he hastily laid his plan, and announced 
that he would set out that night alone. The 
Arabs endeavored to dissuade him; but he 
laughed at their remonstrances. Finding he 
was resolved, the sheik took him aside and said, 
“My child, if the lions come to-night, the lord 
with the large head will come first. Do not 
mind the others; they will rely on their father ; 
do you look after the lord with the large head. 
If your hour is come, you will be eaten by the 
others, but you will be killed by him!” 

With this advice Gérard started, and the 
tribe accompanied him to the position he had 
resolved to occupy. On leaving him, the sheik 
whispered in his ear, “'The robber has taken 
my best mare and ten oxen.” ‘ What robber?” 
asked Gérard. “The lord with the large head,” 
answered the sheik in a very low voice, hasten- 
ing away. The night was bright and still, and 
about midnight. the lions came. Gérard shot 
the foremost, killing him with the third ball; 
but he turned out to be only a cub, and by 
morning news arrived that the lord with the 
large head had that very night stolen the finest 
ox in the douar. 

A year or more elapsed before he paid the 
debt of nature. One day Gérard was sitting in 
his tent, when an Arab entered, saying briefly, 
“T have found him; come.” Gérard rose and 
went. His guide led him to a secluded spot in 
the wood, where lay the carcass of a freshly- 
slaughtered bull. Gérard made a screen of 





branches to hide himself, and sat down quietly 
to wait for the lion. Several hours passed; at 
last, about eight in the evening, a branch crackled 
in the wood. Gérard listened, rested his elbow 
on his knee, pointed his gun in the direction 
of the bull. Then came a roar, and in a few 
minutes the lion was crouched beside the bull, 
licking the carcass and casting sidelong glances 
at Gérard. As he looked, an iron slug some- 
how struck him near the left eye. He reared, 
and a second slug brought him down. He died 
hard ; it took two more shots to finish him. But 
he did die, and there was at last an end of the 
Lord with the Large Head. 





WHAT MR. TREVANION SAW. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF * LILY.” 
“ (OME, Mr. Trevanion, tell us a story.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Grey! a story! I have 
not told one since I was a very little boy, and 
was switched for my last.” 

“Nonsense! I am speaking English. I 
don’t wish a “fib;” but a tale—an adventure. 
Something esthetic, or harrowing, or transcend- 
ental, or diplomatic, q—” 

“Oh, such big words! Spare me!” 

“Big words! Am I a primer that can not 
speak in more than dissyllables without giving 
notice? Be conformable, pray, and do as you 
are bid.” 

“Bid!” yawned Trevanion. He was sitting 
on the upper-step of the flight which led into 
the house, his head leaning back upon the door- 
sill of the piazza, and his legs dangling down. 
It must be confessed that Mr. Trevanion’s man- 
ners were—uncommon and various, His very 
best were very good indeed, but he would not 
run the risk of wearing them out by constant 
use; his second-best were tolerable; his worst 
I should not like to see. At present, he was 
indulging in his second-best ; for if his attitude 
lacked respect, his tone was pleasant, and he 
was with those who excused his manner for the 
sake of his matter, and covered over his defects 
with the shady mantle of “ oddity.” 

“ Bid!” he yawned again. ‘“ What kind of 
story did you suggest? Diplomatic? Shall I 
tell you how I shocked a whole company and 
flustered myself, by ignoring, through my semi- 
barbarous American-Great-British habits, that 
I should offer my arm to the lady I took into 
my first French dinner, and conduct her back 
to the drawing-room, instead of tucking my feet 
under the mahogany for ‘one glass more ?’” 

“No—I won't have that anecdote; for you 
have condensed the whole thing, point and all, 
in your one sentence.” 

“Then you wish to be kept in suspense. Oh, 
let me off!” 

Mrs. Grey shook her head, and called out, 

“ Mrs. Harrington, Mr. Trevanion is going to 
tell us a story. Come and listen.” 

“TI dont believe in stories worth hearing 
which you patronize or submit to me,” answered 
Mrs. Harrington, joining them. “ She sent me 
a book lately,” turning to Mr. Trevanion, “ writ- 
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ten as an old mawner might talk, with her com- 
pliments as the author. I feel greatly obliged 
for the compliment to my understanding.” 

“Oh! had you been deceived by it,” retort- 
ed Mrs. Grey, “it would not have brought your 
wit into question—it would only have shown 
your appreciation of mine. It was to test your 
guage of me, not mine of you.” 

“ That was fair enough,” said Trevanion, “if 
Mrs. Grey has cause to doubt your valuation of 
her mental charms. But, apropos of writing, I 
have a story, which ought to be written—” 

“Write it, then; for, after all, you write bet- 
ter than you speak.” 

“Indeed!” ‘Trevanion was put on his met- 
tle by the malicious sparkle in the lively lady’s 
eye as she threw ont this suggestion. 

“T will tell it to you,” he said. 

He shook himself into a sitting posture, and 
there was a silence of some moments. 

The light from an inner room scarcely reach- 
ed the group, but a young moon danced upon 
the broad ocean, which rolled and surged and 
beat lazily upon the beach not a hundred yards 
from the house. Piles of sand had drifted here 
and there, and lay white and still in the cool 
but breathless calm. There was no sound from 
any neighboring cottage, and nothing interfered 
with Trevanion’s strong and marked voice as he 
deliberately thus began : 

“There is a narrow strip of half-reclaimed 
land upon my plantation which connects the 
island on which I live with the ‘main.’ I de- 


termined, during the last spring, to make a 
causeway here, and so facilitate communication 


between the two. I had a gang of negroes set 
to work at this spot, and one afternoon took my 
way, as usual, to see how they were coming on. 
But I was late in starting. My pony stood sad- 
died at the door, and I loitered, to play with 
my little girl, to watch the gambols of a litter 
of terriers, to light a fresh cigar, ete. Finally, 
when under way, the evening had nearly closed 
in, and I pushed on to reach the causeway be- 
fore night. 

“A thicket of trees borders the road on either 
side as you approach this end of the island— 
jessamine-vines interlace the branches, forming 
by day a perfect bower of amber sweetness, but 
at night producing a gloomy darkness, which no 
moonbeams (had there even been a moon) could 
pierce. 

‘“ My horse dropped into a walk as we skirted 
this narrow path, and my stirrup brushed aside 
the blossoms in our slow progress. I was idly 
meditating another European journey, and 
thinking over the expense of it, when a hand as 
cold as ice Jaid itself upon mine. Starting, I 
turned toward the thicket—every thing was in- 
distinet, but the lifeless hand lay heavily on my 
right, and the horse had stopped. I passed my 
left hand along the wrist of this strange appari- 
tion, and discovered an arm belonging to it; 
but so wasted, so emaciated, so worn, that my 
first idea of its being one of my negroes fallen 
dead near me passed from my mind. None of 





my people could, unknown to me, have reached 
so miserable a state. With an impulse, to which 
I instantly yielded, I drew the entire body from 
the entangled shrubbery, and tossed it, light as 
it was, across the pony’s neck. Urging him then 
to full speed, I pressed through the grove; the 
daylight was nearly spent—and, to my horror, 
I could just distinguish, as we cleared the over- 
hanging trees and came into the open country, 
that the burden I partly bore was no negro, but 
a shapeless mass, of which the head, crowned 
with golden hair, displayed features most beau- 
tifal, most pallid, and most ghastly. Just then, 
to increase my anxiety, my horse began to labor 
as if the weight oppressed him, and it seemed 
to me that I could feel an augmented pressure 
in the side which leaned against me. I gazed 
at the creature with an indefinable sensation— 
it was not merely the contact of a dead body— 
a supernatural horror seized me. I would, I be- 
lieve, have thrown off the terrible thing, but it 
moved, and murmured, ‘The warmth—the de- 
licious warmth !’ and drew closer to me, feebly 
gasping, not like a human being, but— Great 
God! I can’t describe it !” 

**Go on,” cried his listeners, with shuddering 
attention, and Mrs. Grey bent her head toward 
him and glanced nervously behind her. 

Tt opened its eyes, and fixed them upon me 
with a steady look—so earnest, so despairing, 
so deep, so unnatural, that I trembled, and all 
my courage fled. I would have screamed like 
a woman, for my horse now began to snort and 
shiver, and a cold sweat bathed his limbs. This 
must be some devilish device. I struck my 
booted heel into his clammy flank, and tried to 
urge him on. Then, for the first time, I saw 
that I had lost my way; we were not approach- 
ing the house—we had not the path to the ne- 
gro-quarters; but, turn the bridle as I would, 
we were re-entering the thicket of jessamines. 

“The black night had fallen, and close to me 
clung this horrible presence, growing heavier 
each instant, and filling me with such thoughts 
as a lifetime will not efface. The gaze of those 
hopeless eyes—the pressure of that dead hand! 
I could stand it no longer. Iwas about to fling 
myself from my horse in desperation, when the 
creature raised one of those long, white, ema- 
ciated arms which gleamed in the darkness, and 
laid it on my shoulder. It chilled my very mar- 
row. I shook it off, and the voice said, ‘What. 
ungentleness from you!’ At the sound, my 
horse’s feet refused to move; he staggered, 
trembled, and stood still. I felt the unearthly 
breath of the dread mass upon my cheek, hiss- 
ing in my ear. I struggled—what a moment 
of agony !—and awoke—-sitting just where I am 
now, three nights ago—with a perfect conscious- 
ness that there is no such thicket of jessamine 
upon my estate, the dew dampening my hair, 
and a thankfulness beyond expression that this 
was all a dream.” 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Grey, “I shall never ask 
you for a story again. You have frightened me 
heartily; for if the dream were nothing in itself, 
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your manner of relating it was so admirable, 
your dramatic effect was so perfect, that I sat 
thrilled and miserable. What a raconteur !” 

“Then I can speak as well as write?” said 
Mr. Trevanion, with his third yawn. 

\ HEN in Paris lately, I spent a very pleas- 

ant evening in the society of some of its 
most distinguished men. One of our country- 
men had invited us to a capital bachelors’ din- 
ner-party. A young Frenchman—whose name, 
if I were authorized to publish it, would be fa- 
miliar to many, because it is that of a highly- 
esteemed manufacturer, who won one of the 
first gold medals and the cross of the Legion of 
Honor—was the most conspicuous guest. We all 
looked with sincere admiration at the industri- 
ous and gifted engineer who had, before the age 
of thirty, acquired so large an amount of wealth 
and distinction; the more so because there was 
a report current that the new décoré had suc- 
ceeded in making his way through many im- 
pediments and difficulties, and that he had 
started from a very low station in life. I de- 
termined to know the truth, at all events; and 
as I had the good fortune to occupy the seat 
next to our French friend, I was soon on inti- 
mate terms with him; and when dinner was 
over, and we were comfortably and quietly sip- 
ping @ most excellent cup of coffee, I suddenly 
asked our hero to give us the story of his life. 
He complied without reluctance or affected 
modesty with this rather impertinent desire, 
and gave the following narrative: 

Some fifteen years ago, I was a kind of young 
vagabond, slow to learn, but very eager for all 
sorts of mischief, for which the gamins of Paris 
possess an unpleasant but well-mcrited reputa- 
tion. My father was a small shopkeeper in very 
inoderate circumstances, gnd I attended the 
municipal school next to our house, or rather I 
pretended to attend it, for I liked much better 
to stroll along the Boulevards and amuse my- 
self in the Champs Elysées. There was, in 
short, every prospect of my becoming an idle, 
worthless fellow, much to the grief of my good, 
honest father, when a word of reproof spoken in 
due time brought me back to my senses and to 
the right path. It is a trifling anecdote, if we 
may use this word without impropriety, in a 
world where the happiness of a whole family so 
often depends on so-called trifles. 

I had not gone to school that day, because I 
had met on the Boulevards a long funeral pro- 
cession—thousands and thousands of mourners, 
of all ages and all conditions; deputies and 
mechanics, high dignitaries and humble arti- 
sans—a curious but interesting mixture of coats 
and blouses, following a very simple hearse. It 
was the people of Paris accompanying good old 
Jacques Lafitte to his last abode. ‘There was 
something so affecting in this demonstration— 
that of a whole population bestowing on a sim- 
ple citizen honors refused to kings, and only 
from time to time granted to such patriots as 
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General Foy, Lafayette, or Garnier- Pagés—that 
even if I had not been too glad to take advant- 
age of this new pretext, offered so unexpectedly 
to my vagrant propensity, I should have follow- 
ed the funeral. So I took a place in the cor- 
tége with a companion, and on we went to the 
cemetery, which could scarcely hold us all, and 
was closely guarded by a number of policemen 
and a detachment of municipal guards; for 
sometimes governments fear great men, even 
after they have breathed their last. I listened 
with deep emotion to the speeches delivered by 
some of the popular orators of the time; and at 
last, when all was over, I made my way home, 
still having my companion with me, and, as a 
matter of course, indulging in as many by-roads 
as we possibly could. You must not, therefore, 
be surprised to find us in the afternoon sitting 
on a bench in the Jardin des Plantes, watching 
the gambols of the monkeys, and discussing the 
political merits of the pure democrat whose loss 
France lamented on that day. During this chat, 
1 played with a little stick, and had thus picked 
up two pins that had probably fallen from a 
lady’s dress; but, as you may suppose, I threw 
them carelessly away, and continued my de- 
clamatory address. 

“You may believe it or not, Jules,” said I to 
my attentive school-fellow, ‘I shall one day be 
as rich and as much honored as the worthy cit- 
izen Lafitte.” Here I made an appropriate 
pause, which was disturbed in a rather unex- 
pected and unpleasant manner. 

“Rich and honored, indeed!” exclaimed a 
voice behind us; “you will remain a beggar and 
a good-for-nothing fellow all your life.” 

I started, and looked round in confusion, 
when I saw that the prophet of evil was a ven- 
erable old man, leaning on a tree, and listening 
unceremoniously to our boyish conversation. 

“ No, my boy,” continued he, earnestly, “ you 
will never become as rich and honored as good 
Jacques Lafitte; and I will tell you the reason: 
you threw two pins away with great disdain, 
while he picked one up, and owed his fortune to 
that circumstance. ‘Take my word for it, the 
youth who does not value a pin will never be- 
come a wealthy man.” I was speechless, and 
my eyes alone betrayed my feelings. The kind 
old man, for such he was, in spite of his assumed 
harshness, took a seat beside us, and spoke thus : 

“Let me tell you the story of Monsieur La- 
fitte’s progress, and may it be a lesson to you 
during life! Jacques was one of the numerous 
family of a poor carpenter in the south of 
France; and if a generous fairy had sung at his 
cradle that he would one day become a rich 
banker, an influential deputy, a statesman, nay, 
a minister who would refuse to comply with the 
wishes of the king, and nobly retire into private 
life; and that, after fulfilling all the duties in- 
cumbent on his several stations in life, his death 
would be lamented by a whole nation, and fifty 
thousand mourners would follow him to the 
grave—the wonderful prediction would have 
been laughed at, even by a fond mother. For 
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peor young Jacques had not the advantage of 
going to school, and he deplored it bitterly ; 
while you indulge only in playing and ram- 
bling, and do not avail yourselves of the oppor- 
tunities which your family and the state offer 
you. He learned the rudiments of reading and 
writing, as it were, by himself, and certainly 
with much difficulty ; and after having been a 
kind of errand-boy in a country-office, and im- 
proved himself as well as he was able, he set out 
for Paris, where he arrived pennyless, and hav- 
ing nothing to trust to but God and a letter of 
recommendation to a celebrated banker, Mon- 
sieur Perregaux. As soon as might be, he went 
to the house of this gentleman, and his heart 
beat loudly when he presented the letter, for in 
it were concentrated all his hopes in life. He 
had not eaten any thing that morning, and did 
not possess a single sou to buy a dinner; and, 
besides, he was some hundred leagues away from 
home, where his old father and his poor mother 
were perhaps starving, with nearly a dozen chil- 
dren round them. Monsieur Perregaux read 
the letter, without even remarking the pale 
countenance of the young man, and returned 
directly the discouraging answer that he had al- 
ready five or six clerks too many in his office, 
and that there was no room for a new one. 
Poor Jacques, on hearing this, was in the act 
of retiring slowly and without a word, although 
in the direst consternation, He bent his head 
in despair, and cast down his eyes. While in 
this position, he saw a small pin glittering on 
the floor, and obeying, instinctively, a well-taught 
lesson of his beloved mother—to care for the 
smallest things—he picked the pin up, and put 
it on the mantel-piece, saying, by way of apolo- 
gy to the banker, who had watched the proceed- 
ings of the young man with curiosity, ‘I beg 
pardon, Sir.’ Monsieur Perregaux however, 
had already noticed the action, and recalling 
the industrious youth, exclaimed suddenly, ‘I 
will make room for you in the bank: fetch your 
things, and come back directly.’ 

“Tt was a sunbeam shining through the dark 
clouds which had till then overhung the path of 
the needy carpenter’s son; and you may imag- 
ine with what exultation he greeted this ray of 
hope. Thus Jacques Lafitte became first the 
clerk, then the cashier, then the partner, and at 
last the successor of M. Perregaux. In this man- 
ner he became very rich—thanks to a pin—and 
made his parents and his numerous brothers and 
sisters happy. He was not merely wealthy— 
that is common enough—he was a man of un- 
sullied integrity ; and we all know how the Em- 
peror Napoleon, when departing for his grave in 
St. Helena, intrusted him with six millions with- 
out guarantee or receipt; how Lafitte married 
his daughter to the Prince de le Moskowa, the 
eldest son of the illustrious Marshal Ney; how 
he was elected deputy, and became one of the 
most influential members of the House; how 
he played the foremost part in the revolution of 
1830, and was one of the king-makers; how he 
was named by Louis Philippe minister of finance, 





and resigned his office rather than sign an anti- 
popular decree ; how he became poor again in 
the service of his country, and how the grateful 
people subscribed two millions of francs on his 
behalf to re-establish his fortunes. You your- 
selves saw to-day how France honored this great 
man to the last. Go, then, my lads, attend dil- 
igently your school, and learn to value even a 
pin.” 

Having thus spoken, the old man went away, 
and I saw him no more. But his story had 
made a deep impression on my mind, and I be- 
came a steady, industrious lad. I attended the 
school of industry, and learned a great deal in 
the way of engineering. Jacques Lafitte was 
always before my eyes as a model ; and in pass- 
ing through the street which bears the name of 
the illustrious deputy, I always felt the same 
sort of religious emotion as when I walked past 
achurch. Some inventions I made met with 
approbation; and now I am what you see me— 
@ not unimportant member of society, on the 
road to wealth and distinction. 





BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER XXIITI.—MACHINERY IN MOTION. 


\ R. MEAGLES bestirred himself with such 
prompt activity in the matter of the nego- 
tiation with Daniel Doyce which Clennam had 
intrusted to him, that he soon brought it into 
business train, and called on Clennam at nine 
o’clock one morning to make his report. 

“ Doyce is highly gratified by your good opin- 
ion,” he opened the business by saying, “ and 
desires nothing so much as that you should ex- 
amine the affairs of the Works for yourself, and 
entirely understand them. He has handed me 
the keys of all his books and papers—here they 
are jingling in this pocket—and the only charge 
he has given me is, ‘ Let Mr. Clennam have the 
means of putting himself on a perfect equality 
with me as to knowing whatever I know. If it 
should come to nothing after all, he will respect 
my confidence. Unless I was sure of that to be- 
gin with, I should have nothing to do with him.’ 
And there, you see,” said Mr. Meagles, “ you 
have Daniel Doyce all over.” 
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** A very honorable character.” 

“Oh yes, to be sure. Not a doubt of it. Odd, 
but very honorable. Very odd, though. Now, 
would you believe, Clennam,” said Mr. Meagles, 
with a hearty enjoyment of his friend’s eccen- 
tricity, “‘ that I had a whole morning in What’s- 
his-name Yard—” 

“ Bleeding Heart ?” 

“A whole morning in Bleeding Heart Yard, 


before I could induce him to pursue the subject | 


at all?” 

‘* How was that?” 

“How was that, my friend? I no sooner 
mentioned your name in connection with it, 
than he declared off.” 

“ Declared off, on my account?” 

“T no sooner mentioned your name, Clennam, 
than he said, ‘That will never do!’ What did 
he mean by that? I asked him. No matter, 
Meagles; that would never do. 
never do? You'll hardly believe it, Clennam,” 
said Mr. Meagles, laughing within himself, ‘but 
it came out that it would never do, because you 
and he, walking down to Twickenham together, 
had glided into a friendly conversation, in the 
course of which he had referred to his intention 
of taking a partner, supposing at the time that 
you were as firmly and finally settled as Saint 
Paul’s Cathedral. ‘Whereas,’ says he, ‘Mr. 


Clennam might now believe, if I entertained 
his proposition, that I had a sinister and de- 
signing motive in what was open free speech. 
Which I can’t bear,’ says he, ‘which I really am 


too proud to bear. 

‘“‘T should as soon suspect—” 

‘¢Of course you would,” interrupted Mr. Mea- 
gies, “and so I told him. But it took a morn- 
ing to scale that wall; and I doubt if any other 
man than myself (he likes me of old), could have 
got his leg over it. Well,Clennam. This bus- 
iness-like obstacle surmounted, he then stipu- 
lated that, before resuming with you, I should 
look over the books, and form my own opinion. 
I looked over the books, and formed my own 
opinion. ‘Is it, on the whole, for or against?’ 
says he. ‘For,’ says I. ‘Then,’ says he, ‘you 
may now, my good friend, give Mr. Clennam 
the means of forming his opinion. To enable 
him to do which, without bias and with perfect 
freedom, I shall go out of town for a week.’ 
And he’s gone,” said Mr. Meagles; “that’s the 
rich conclusion of the thing.” 

“Leaving me,” said Clennam, “with a high 
sense, I must say, of his candor and his—” 

“ Oddity,” Mr. Meagles struck in. “I should 
think so!” 

It was not exactly the word on Clennam’s lips, 
but he forebore to interrupt his good-humored 
friend. 

“And now,” added Mr. Meagles, “you can 
begin to look into matters as soon as you think 
proper. I have undertaken to explain where 
you may want explanation, but to be strictly 
impartial, and to do nothing more.” 

They began their perquisitions in Bleeding 


Why would it | 


| Heart Yard that same forenoon. Little pecu- 
| liarities were easily to be detected by experi- 
| enced eyes in Mr. Doyce’s way of managing his 
affairs, but they almost always involved some 
ingenious simplification of a difficulty, and some 
plain road to the desired end. That his papers 
were in arrear, and that he stood in need of as- 
sistance to develop the capacity of his business, 
| Was clear enough; but all the results of his un- 
dertakings during many years were distinctly 
set forth, and were ascertainable with ease. 
Nothing had been done for the purposes of the 
pending investigation; every thing was in its 
genuine working-dress, and in a certain honest, 
rugged order. The calculations and entries, in 
his own hand, of which there were many, were 
bluntly written, and with no very neat precis- 
ion; but were always plain, and directed straight 
to the purpose. It occurred to Arthur that a 
far more elaborate and taking show of business 
—such as the records of the Circumlocution Of- 
fice made perhaps—might be far less servicea- 
ble, as being meant to be far less intelligible. 

Three or four days of steady application ren- 
dered him master of all the facts it was essential 
to become acquainted with. Mr. Meagles was 
at hand the whole time, always ready to illum- 
inate any dim place with the bright little safety- 
lamp belonging to the scales and scoop. Be- 
tween them, they agreed upon the sum it would 
be fair to offer for the purchase of a half share 
in the business, and then Mr. Meagles unsealed 
a paper in which Daniel Doyce had noted the 
amount at which he valued it; which was even 
something less. Thus, when Daniel came back, 
he found the affair as good as concluded. 

* And I may now avow, Mr. Clennam,” said 
he, with a cordial shake of the hand, “ that if I 
had looked high and low for a partner, I believe 
I could not have found one more to my mind.” 

“T say the same,” said Clennam. 

“* And I say of both of you,” added Mr. Mea- 
gles, “‘that you are well matched. You keep 
him in check, Clennam, with your common 
sense, and you stick to the Works, Dan, with 
your—” 

“Uncommon sense ?” suggested Daniel, with 
his quiet smile. 

“You may call it so, if you like—and each 
of you will be a right hand to the other. Here’s 
my own right hand upon it, as a practical man, 
to both oi you.” 

The purchase was completed within a month. 
It left Arthur in possession of private personal 
means not exceeding a few hundred pounds ; but 
it opened to him an active and promising career. 
The three friends dined together on the auspi- 
cious occasion ; the factory and the factory wives 
and children made holiday and dined too; even 
Bleeding Heart Yard dined and was full of 
meat. Two months had barely gone by in all, 
when Bleeding Heart Yard had become so fa- 
miliar with short-commons again, that the treat 
was forgotten there; when nothing seemed new 
in the partnership but the paint of the inscrip- 
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tion on the door-posts, Doyce anD CLENNAM; 
when it appeared even to Clennam himself, that 
he had had the affairs of the firm in his mind 
for years. 

The little counting-house reserved for his own 
occupation was a room of wood and glass at the 
end of along, low workshop, filled with benches, 
and vices, and tools, and straps, and wheels ; 
which, when they were in gear with the steam- 
engine, went tearing round as though they had 
a suicidal mission to grind the business to dust 
and tear the factory to pieces. A communica- 
tion of great trap-doors in the floor and roof 
with the workshop above and the workshop be- 
low, made a shaft of light in this perspective, 
which brought to Clennam’s mind the child's 
old picture-book, where similar rays were the 
witnesses of Abel’s murder. The noises were 
sufficiently removed and shut out from the 
counting-house to blend into a busy hum, in- 
terspersed with periodical clinks and thumps. 
The patient figures at work were swarthy with 
the filings of iron and steel that danced on every 
bench and bubbled up through every chink in 
the planking. The workshop was arrived at by 
a step-ladder from the outer yard below, where 
it served as a shelter for the large grindstone 
where tools were sharpened. The whole had 
at once a fanciful and practical air in Clen- 
nam’s eyes which was a welcome change; and, 
as often as he raised them from his first work 
of getting the array of business documents into 
perfect order, he glanced at these things with a 


feeling of pleasure in his pursuit that was new |, 
to him. 

Raising his eyes thus one day, he was sur- 
prised to see a bonnet laboring up the step-lad- 


der. The unusual apparition was followed by 
another bonnet. He then pereeived that the 
first bonnet was on the head of Mr. F.’s Aunt, 
and that the second bonnet was on the head of 
Flora, who seemed to haye propelled her legacy 
up the steep ascent with considerable difficulty. 

Though not altogether enraptured at the sight 
of these visitors, Clennam lost no time in open- 
ing the counting-house door, and extricating 
them from the workshop; a rescue which was 
rendered the more necessary by Mr, F.’s Aunt 
already stumbling over some impediment, and 
menacing steam-power as an Institution with a 
stony reticule she carried. 

“Good gracious, Arthur—I should say Mr. 
Clennam, far more proper—the climb we have 
had to get up here and how ever to get down 
again without a fire-escape and Mr, F.’s Aunt 
slipping through the steps and bruised all over 
and you in the machinery and foundry way too 
only think, and never told us !” 

Thus Flora, out of breath, Meanwhile, Mr. 
F.’s Aunt rubbed her esteemed insteps with her 
umbrella, and vindictively glared. 

“Most unkind never to have come back to 
see-us since that day, though naturally it was 
not to be expected that there should be any at- 
traction at our house and you were much more 





pleasantly engaged, that’s pretty certain, and 
is she fair or dark blue eyes or black I wonder. 
not that I expect that she should be any thing 
but a perfect contrast to me in all particulars 
for I am a disappointment as I very well know 
and you are quite right to be devoted no doubt 
though what I am saying Arthur never mind I 
hardly know myself Good gracions !’’ 

By this time he had placed chairs for them 
in the counting-house. As Flora dropped into 
hers, she bestowed the old look upon him. 

“And to think of Doycé and Clennam, and 
who Doyce can be,” said Flora; “ delightful 
mau no doubt and married perhaps or perhaps 
a daughter, now has he really ? then one under- 
stands the partnership and sees it all, don’t tell 
me any thing about it for I know I have no claim 
to ask the question the golden chain that once 
was forged, being snapped and very proper.” 

Flora put her hand tenderly on his, and gave 
him another of the youthful glances. 

“Dear Arthur—force of habit, Mr. Clennam 
every way more delicate and adapted to exist- 
ing circumstances—I must beg to be excused 
for taking the liberty of this intrusion but I 
thought I might so far presume upon old times 
forever faded never more to bloom as to call 
with Mr, F.’s Aunt to congratulate and offer best 
wishes, A great deal superior to China not to be 
denied and much nearer though higher up!” 

‘* I am very happy to see you,” said Clennam, 
‘‘and I thank you, Flora, very much for your 
kind remembrance.” 

“More than I can say myself at any rate,” 
returned Flora, “for I might have been dead 
and buried twenty distinct times over and no 
doubt whatever should have been before you 
had genuinely remembered Me or any thing 
like it in spite of which one last remark I wisl: 
to make, one last explanation I wish to offer—" 

“*My dear Mrs. Finching,” Arthur remon- 
strated, in alarm. 

“Oh, not that disagreeable name; say Flora!” 

“ Flora, is it worth troubling yourself afresh 
to enter into explanations? I assure you none 
are needed. Iam satisfied—I am perfectly sat- 
isfied.” 

A diversion was occasioned here by Mr. F.’s 
Aunt making the following inexorable and aw- 
ful statement: 

“There's mile-stones on the Dover road!” 

With such mortal hostility toward the human 
race did she discharge this missile, that Clen- 
nam was quite at a loss how to defend himself ; 
the rather as he had been already perplexed in 
his mind by the honor of a visit from this ven- 
erable lady, when it was plain she held him in 
the utmost abhorrence. He could not but look 
at her with disconcertment, as she sat breathing 
bitterness and scorn, and staring leagues away. 
Flora, however, received the remark as if it had 
been of a most apposite and agreeable nature : 
approvingly observing aloud that Mr. F.’s Aunt 
had a great deal of spirit. Stimulated either 
by this compliment, or by her burning indigna- 
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tion, that illustrious woman then added, “ Let | ing been in business and thongh the wine trade 
him meet it if he can!” And, with a rigid | still business is equally business call it what you 
movement of her stony reticule (an appendage | will and business habits are just the same as 
of great size, and of a fossil appearance), indi- | witness Mr. F. himself who had his slippers al- 
cated that Clennam was the unfortunate person | ways on the mat at ten minutes before six in 
at whom the challenge was hurled. | the afternoon and his boots inside the fender at 

“One last remark,” resumed Flora, “I was | ten minutes before eight in the morning to the 
going to say I wish to make one last explanation | moment in all weathers light or dark—would 
I wish to offer, Mr. F.’s Aunt and myself would | not therefore have intruded without a motive 
not have intruded on business hours Mr. F. hav- | which being kindly meant it may be hoped will 
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be kindly taken Arthur, Mr. Clennam far more 


proper, even Doyce and Clennam probably more | 


business-like.” 

“Pray say nothing in the way of apology,” 
Arthur entreated. ‘‘ You are always wel- 
come.” 

“Very polite of you to say so Arthur—can 
not remember Mr. Clennam until the word is 


out, such is the habit of times forever fled and | 


so true it is that oft in the stilly night ere slum- 
ber’s chain has bound people fond memory 
brings the light of other days around people— 
very polite but more polite than true I am afraid, 
for to go into the machinery business without so 
much as sending a line or a card to papa—I 
don’t say me though there was a time but that 
is past and stern reality has now my gracious 
never mind—does not look like it you must con- 
fess.” 

Even Flora’s commas seem to have fled on 
this occasion; she was so much more disjointed 
and voluble than in the preceding interview. 

“Though indeed,” she hurried on, “‘ nothing 
else is to be expected and why should it be ex- 
pected and if it’s not to be expected why should 
it be and I am far from blaming you or any one, 
When your mamma and my papa worried us 
to death and severed the golden bowl—I mean 
bond but I dare say you know what I mean and 
if you don’t you don’t lose much and care just 
as little I wil venture to add—when they sev- 
ered the golden bond that bound us and threw 
us into fits of crying on the sofa nearly choked 
at least myself every thing was changed and in 
yiving my hand to Mr. F. I know I did so with 
my eyes open but he was so very unsettled and 
in such low spirits that he had distractedly al- 
luded to the river if not oil of something from 
the chemist’s and I did it for the best.” 

“My good Flora, we settled that before. It 
was all quite right.” 

“It’s perfectly clear you think so,” returned 
Flora, “for you take it very coolly, if I hadn’t 
known it to be China I should have guessed my- 
self the Polar regions, dear Mr. Clennam you 
are right however and I can not blame you but 
as to Doyce and Clennam papa’s property being 
about here we heard it from Pancks and but for 
him we never should have heard one word about 
it I am satisfied.” 

“No, no; don’t say that.” 

‘* What nonsense not to say it Arthur—Doyce 
and Clennam—easier and less trying to me than 
Mr. Clennam—when I know it and you know it 
too and can’t deny it.” 

**But I dodeny it, Flora. I should soon have 
made you a friendly visit.” 

“* Ah!” said Flora, tossing her head. ‘‘I dare 
say !” and she gave him another of the old looks. 
“ However when Pancks told us I made up my 
mind that Mr. F.’s Aunt and I would come and 
call because when papa—which was before that 
happened to mention her name to me and to 
say that you were interested in her I said at the 
moment Good gracious why not have her here 








then when there’s any thing to do instead of 
putting it out.” 

“When you say Her,” observed Clennam, by 
this time pretty well bewildered, “do you mean 
Mr. F.’s—” 

“My goodness, Arthur—Doyce and Clennam 
really easier to me with old remembrances— 
who ever heard of Mr. F.’s Aunt doing needle- 
work and going out by the day!” 

“Going out by the day! Do you speak of 
Little Dorrit?” 

“Why yes of course,” returned Flora; “and 
of all the strangest names I ever heard the 
strangest, like a place down in the country with 
a turnpike, or a favorite pony or a puppy or a 
bird or something from a seed-shop to be put in 
a garden or a flower-pot and come up speckled.” 

“Then, Flora,” said Arthur, with a sudden 
interest in the conversation, ‘“‘ Mr. Casby was so 
kind as to mention Little Dorrit to you, was he ? 
What did he say ?” 

“Oh you know what papa is,” rejoined Flora, 
“ and how aggravatingly he sits looking beauti- 
ful and turning his thumbs over and over one 
another till he makes one giddy if one keeps 
one’s eyes upon him, he said when we were 
talking of you—I don’t know who began the 
subject Arthur (Doyce and Clennam) but I am 
sure it wasn’t me, at least I hope not but you 
really must excuse my confessing more on that 
point.” 

“Certainly,” said Arthur. ‘ By all means.” 

“You are very ready,” pouted Flora, coming 
to a sudden stop in a captivating bashfulness, 
“that I must admit, Papa said you had spoken 
of her in an earnest way and I said what I have 
told you and that’s all.” 

“That's all?” said Arthur, a little disap- 
pointed. 

“Except that when Pancks told us of your 
having embarked in this business and with dif- 
ficulty persuaded us that it was really you I said 
to Mr. F.’s Aunt then we would come and ask 
you if it would be agreeable to all parties that she 
should be engaged at our house when required 
for I know she often goes to your Mamma’s 
and I know that your Mamma has a very touchy 
temper Arthur—Doyce and Clennam—or I nev- 
er might have married Mr. F. and might have 
been at this hour but I am running into non- 
sense.” 

“*Tt was very kind of you, Flora, to think of 
this.” 

Poor Flora rejoined with a plain sincerity 
which became her better than her youngest 
glances, that she was glad he thought so. She 
said it with so much heart, that Clennam would 
have given a great deal to buy his old character 
of her on the spot, and throw it and the mermaid 
away forever. 

*T think, Flora,” he said, “‘that the employ- 
ment you can give Little Dorrit, and the kind- 
ness you can show her—” 

“ Yes and I will,” said Flora, quickly. 

“T am sure of it—will be a great assistance 
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and support to her. I do not feel that I have 
the right to tell you what I know of her, for I 
acquired the knowledge confidentially, and un- 
der circumstances that bind me to silence. But 
I have an interest in the little creature, and a 
respect for her that I can not express to you. 
Her life has been one of such trial and devotion, 
and such quiet goodness, as you can scarcely 
imagine. I can hardly think of her, far less 
speak of her without feeling moved. Let that 
feeling represent what I could tell you, and com- 
mit her to your friendliness with my thanks.” 

Once more he put out his hand frankly to poor 
Flora; once more poor Flora couldn’t accept it 
frankly, found it worth nothing openly, must 
make the old intrigue and mystery of it. As 
much to her own enjoyment as to his dismay, 
she covered it with a corner of her shaw] as she 
took it. Then, looking toward the glass front 
of the counting-houge, and seeing two figures 
approaching, she cried with infinite relish, ‘* Pa- 
pa! Hush, Arthur, for Mercy’s sake!” and tot- 
tered back to her chair with an amazing imita- 
tion of being in danger of swooning, in the dread 
surprise and maidenly flutter of her spirits. 

The Patriarch meanwhile came inanely beam- 
ing toward the counting-house, in the wake of 
Pancks. Pancks opened the door for him, tow- 
ed him in, and retired to his own moorings ina 
corner. 

*‘T heard from Flora,” said the Patriarch, 
with his benevolent smile, ‘* that she was com- 
ing to call, coming to call. And being out, I 
thought I'd come also, thought I'd come also.” 

The benign wisdom he infused into this dec- 
laration (not of itself profound), by means of 
his blue eyes, his shining head, and his long 
white hair, was most impressive. It seemed 
worth putting down among the noblest senti- 
ments enunciated by the best of men. Also, 
when he said to Clennam, seating himself in 
the proffered chair, “‘ And you are in a new bus- 
iness, Mr. Clennam? I wish you well, Sir, I 
wish you well!” he seemed to have done benev- 
olent wonders. 

“ Mrs. Finching has been telling me, Sir,” said 
Arthur, after making his acknowledgments; the 
relict of the late Mr. F. meanwhile protesting, 
with a gesture, against his use of that respecta- 
ble name; “that she hopes occasionally to em- 
ploy the young needlewoman you recommended 
to my mother. For which I have been thank- 
ing her.” 

The Patriarch turning his head in a lumber- 
ing way toward Pancks, that assistant put up the 
note-book in which he had been absorbed, and 
took him in tow. 

“You didn’t recommend her, you know,” said 
Pancks; “how could you? You knew nothing 
about her, you didn’t, The name was mention- 
ed to you, and you passed it on. That's what 
you did,” 

* Well!” said Clennam. “ As she justifies any 
recommendation, it is much the same thing.” 

“ You are glad she turns out well,” said Pancks, 





“‘ but it wouldn’t have been your fault if she had 
turned out ill, The credit’s not yours as it is, 
and the blame wouldn't have been yours as it 
might have been. You gave no guarantee. You 
knew nothing about her.’ 

“You are not acquainted, then,” said Arthar, 
hazarding a random question, “ with any of her 
family ?” 

** Acquainted with any of her family?” re- 
turned Pancks. ‘“ How should you be acquaint- 
ed with any of her family? You never heard of 
‘em. You can’t be acquainted with people you 
never heard of, can you? You should think 
not!” 

All this time the Patriarch sat serenely smil- 
ing; nodding or shaking his head benevolently, 
as the case required. 

“ As to being a reference,” said Pancks, “you 
know in a genera! way what being a reference 
means. It’s all your eye, that is! Look at your 
tenants down the Yardhere. They'd all be ref- 
erences for one another, if you’d let’em. What 
would be the good of letting’em? It’s no satis- 
faction to be done by two men instead of one. 
One’s enough. A person who can’t pay, gets an- 
other person who can't pay, to guarantee that he 
can pay. Like a person with two wooden legs, 
getting another person with two wooden legs, to 
guarantee that he has got two natural legs. It 
don’t make either of them able to do a walking- 
match, And four wooden legs are more trouble- 
some to you than two, when you don’t want 
any.” Mr. Pancks concluded by blowing off 
that steam of his. 

A momentary silence that ensued was broken 
by Mr. F.’s Aunt, who had been sitting upright 
in a cataleptic state since her last public remark. 
She now underwent a violent twitch, calculated 
to produce a startling effect on the nerves of the 
uninitiated, and with the deadliest animosity ob- 
served ; 

“You can’t make a head and brains out of a 
brass knob with nothing in it. You couldn’t do 
it when your Uncle George was living; much 
less when he’s dead.” 

Mr. Pancks was not slow to reply, with his 
usual calmness, ‘‘Indeed, ma’am? Bless my 
soul! I’m surprised to hear it.” Despite his 
presence of mind, however, the speech of Mr. 
F.’s Aunt produced a depressing effect on the 
little assembly ; firstly, because it was impossi- 
ble to disguise that Clennam’s unoffending head 
was the particular temple of reason depreciated ; 
and secondly, because nobody ever knew on 
these occasions whose Uncle George was refer- 
red to, or what spectral presence might be in- 
voked under that appellation. 

Therefore Flora said, though still not withovt 
a certain boastfulness and triumph in her leg- 
acy, that Mr. F.’s Aunt was “very lively to-day, 
and she thought they had better go. But Mr. 
F.’s Aunt proved so lively as to take the sugges- 
tion in unexpected dudgeon, and declare that 
she would not go; adding, with several injuri- 
ous expressions, that if ‘‘He”—too evidently 
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meaning Clennam—“ wanted to get rid of her, 
let him chuck her out of winder ;” and urgently 
expressing her desire to see “Him” perform 
that ceremony. 

In this dilemma, Mr. Pancks, whose resources 
appeared equal to any emergency in the Patri- 
archal waters, slipped on his hat, slipped out at 
the counting-house door, and slipped in again a 
moment afterward with an artificial freshness 
upon him, as if he had been in the country for 
some weeks. ‘Why, bless my heart, ma’am!” 
said Mr. Pancks, rubbing up his hair in great 
astonishment, ‘‘is that you? How do you do, 
ma’am? You are looking charming to-day! I 
am delighted to see you. Favor me with your 
arm, ma’am; we'll have a little walk together, 
you and me, if you'll honor me with your com- 
pany.” And so escorted Mr. F.’s Aunt down the 
private staircase of the counting-house, with 
great gallantry and success. The patriarchal 
Mr. Casby then rose with the air of having done 
it himself, and blandly followed: leaving his 
daughter, as she followed in her turn, to remark 
to her former lover in a distracted whisper 
(which she very much enjoyed), that they had 
drained the cup of life to the dregs ; and further 
to hint mysteriously that the late Mr. F. was at 
the bottom of it. 

Alone again, Clennam became a prey to his 
old doubts in reference to his mother and Little 
Dorrit, and revolved the old thoughts and suspi- 
cions. They were all in his mind, blending them- 
selves with the duties he was mechanically dis- 
charging, when a shadow on his papers caused 
him to look up for the cause. The cause was 
Mr. Pancks. With his hat thrown back upon his 
ears as if his wiry prongs of hair had darted up 
like springs and cast it off, with his jet-black 
beads of eyes inquisitively sharp, with the fin- 
gers of his right hand in his mouth that he 
might bite the nails, and with the fingers of his 
left hand in reserve in his pocket for another 
course, Mr. Pancks east his shadow through the 
glass upon the books and papers. 

Mr. Pancks asked, with a little inquiring twist 
of his head, if he might come in again? Clen- 
nam replied with a nod of his head in the af- 
firmatiye. Mr. Pancks worked his way in, came 
alongside the desk, made himself fast by leaning 
his arms upon it, and started conversation with 
a puff and a snort. 

“Mr. F.’s Annt is appeased, I hope?” said 
Clennam. 

“ All right, Sir,” said Pancks. 

“T am so unfortunate as to have awakened a 
strong animosity in the breast of that lady,” 
said Clennam. ‘Do you know why?” 

“Does she know why ?” said Pancks. 

“T suppose not.” 

** J suppose not,” said Pancks. 

He took out his note-book, opened it, shut it, 
dropped it into his hat, which was beside him 
on the desk, and looked in at it as it lay at the 
bottom of the hat; all with a great appearance 
of consideration. 





“Mr. Clennam,” he then began, “I am in 
want of information, Sir.” 

“ Connected with this firm ?” asked Clennam, 

“No,” said Pancks. 

“With what then, Mr. Pancks? That is to 
say, assuming that you want it of me.” 

“Yes, Sir; yes, I want it of you,” said Pancks, 
“if I can persuade you to furnish it. A,B,C, D. 
DA, DE, DI, DO. Dictionary order. Dorrit. 
That’s the name, Sir.” 

Mr. Pancks blew off his peculiar noise again, 
and fell to at his right-hand nails. Arthur 
looked searchingly at him; he returned the 
look. 

““T don’t understand you, Mr. Pancks.” 

“That’s the name that I want to know 
about.” 

“And what do want to know ?” 

** Whatever you can and will tell me.” This 
comprehensive summary 6f his desires was not 
discharged without some heavy laboring on the 
part of Mr. Pancks’s machinery. 

“This is a singular visit, Mr. Pancks. It 
strikes me as rather extraordinary that you 
should come, with such an object, to me.” 

“Tt may be all extraordinary together,” re- 
turned Pancks. “It may be out of the ordinary 
course, and yet be business. In short, it is busi- 
ness. I am aman of business. What business 
have I in this present world, except to stick to 
business. No business.” 

With his former doubt whether this dry, hard 
personage were quite in earnest, Clennam again 
turned his eyes attentively upon his face. It 
was as scrubby and dingy as ever, and as eager 
and quick as ever, and he could see nothing 
lurking in it that was at all expressive of a 
latent mockery that had seemed to strike upon 
his ear in the voice. 

“Now,” said Pancks, “to put this business on 
its own footing, it’s not my proprietor’s.” 

“Do you refer to Mr. Casby as your proprie- 
tor?” 

Pancks nodded. ‘My proprietor. Put a 
case. Say, at my proprietor’s I hear a name— 
name of young person Mr. Clennam wants to 
serve, Say, name first mentioned to my pro- 
prietor by Plornish in the Yard. Say, I go to 
Plornish. Say, I ask Plornish as a matter of 
business, for information. Say, Plornish, though 
six weeks in arrear to my proprietor, declines. 
Say, Mrs. Plornish declines. Say, both refer to 
Mr. Clennam. Put the case.” 

Well?” 

“Well, Sir,” returned Pancks, “say, I come to 
him. Say, here I am.” 

With those prongs of hair sticking up all over 
his head, and his breath coming and going very 
hard and short, the busy Pancks fell back a step 
(in Tug metaphor, took half a turn astern) as if 
to show his dingy hull complete, then forged 
ahead again, and directed his quick glance by 
turns into his hat where his note-book was, and 
into Clennam’s face. 

“Mr. Pancks, not to trespass on your ground 
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of mystery, I will be as plain with you as I can. 
Let me ask two questions. First—” 

“ All right!’ said Pancks, holding up his dir- 
ty forefinger with its broken nail. “1 see! 
*What’s your motive?” 

“ Exactly,” 

“Motive,” said Pancks, “good. Nothing to 
do with my proprietor; not statable at present, 
ridiculous to state at present; but good. De- 
siring to serve young person, name of Dorrit,” 
said Pancks, with his forefinger still up as a 
caution. ‘‘ Better admit motive to be good.” 

“ Secondly, and lastly, what do you want to 
know ?” 

Mr. Pancks fished up his note-book before the 
question was put, and buttoning it with care in 
an inner breast-pocket, and looking straight at 
Clennam all the time, replied with a pause and 
a puff, “I want supplementary information of 
any sort.” 

Clennam could not withhold a smile, as the 
panting little steam-tug, so useful to that un- 
wieldy ship the Casby, waited on and watched 
him as if it were seeking an opportunity of run- 
ning in and rifling him of all it wanted, before 
he could resist its mancuvres; though there 
wat that in Mr. Pancks’s eagerness, too, which 
awakened many wondering speculations in his 
mind. After a little consideration, he resolved 
to supply Mr. Pancks with such leading inform- 
ation as it was in his power to impart to him; 
well knowing that Mr. Pancks, if he failed in 
his present research, was pretty sure to find 
other means of getting it. 

He, therefore, first requesting Mr. Pancks to 
remember his voluntary declaration that his pro- 
prietor had no part in the disclosure, and that 
his own intentions were good (two declarations 
which that coaly little gentleman with the great- 
est ardor repeated), openly told him that as to 
the Dorrit lineage or former place of habitation 
he had no information to communicate, and that 
his knowledge of the family did not extend be- 
yond the fact that it appeared to be now reduced 
to five members; namely, to two brothers, of 
whom one was single, and one a widower with 
three children. The ages of the whole family 
he made known to Mr. Pancks, as nearly as he 
could guess at them; and finally he described 
to him the position of the Father of the Mar- 
shalsea, and the course of time and events 
through which he had become invested with 
that character. To all this, Mr. Pancks, snort- 
ing and blowing in a more and more portentous 
manner as he became more interested, listened 
with great attention; appearing to derive the 
most agreeable sensations from the painfulest 
parts of the narrative, and particularly to be 
quite charmed by the account of William Dor- 
rit’s long imprisonment. 

“In conclusion, Mr. Pancks,” said Arthur, ‘*I 
have but to say this. I have reasons beyond a 
personal regard, for speaking as little as I can 
of the Dorrit family, particularly at my mother’s 
house” (Mr. Pancks nodded), “and for knowing 





as much as I can. So devoted a man of busi- 
ness as you are—eh ?” 

For Mr. Pancks had suddenly made that blow- 
ing effort with unusual force. 

“It’s nothing,” said Pancks. 

“So devoted a man of business as yourself 
has a perfect understanding of a fair bargain. 
I wish to make a fair bargain with you, that you 
shall enlighten me concerning the Dorrit fam- 
ily, when you have it in your power, as I have 
enlightened you. It may not give you a very 
flattering idea of my business habits, that I failed 
to make my terms beforehand,” continued Clen- 
nam; “but I prefer to make them a point of 
honor. I have seen so much business done on 
sharp principles that, to tell you the truth, Mr. 
Pancks, I am tired of them.” 

Mr. Pancks langhed. “It’s a bargain, Sir,” 
said he. ‘You shall find me stick to it.” 

After that, he stood a little while looking at 
Clennam, and biting his ten nails all round; 
evidently while he fixed in his mind what he 
had been told, and went over it carefully before 
the means of supplying a gap in his memory 
should be no longer at hand. “It’s all right,” 
he said at last, “and now Ill wish you good- 
day, as it’s collecting-day in the Yard. By-the- 
by, though. A lame foreigner with a stick.” 

“Ay, ay. You do take a reference sometimes, 
I see ?” said Clennam. 

“When he can pay, Sir,” replied Pancks. 
“Take all you can get, and keep back all you 
can’t be forced to give up. That’s business. 
The lame foreigner with the stick wants a top 
room down the Yard. Is he good for it ?” 

“TI am,” said Clennam, “and I will answer 
for him.” 

“That’s enough. What I must have of Bleed- 
ing Heart Yard,” said Pancks, making a note of 
the case in his book, “is my bond. I want my 
bond, you see. Pay up, or produce your prop- 
erty! That's the watchword down the Yard. 
The lame foreigner with the stick represented 
that you sent him; but he could represent (as 
far as that goes) that the Great Mogul sent him. 
He has been in the Hospital, I believe ?” 

“Yes. Through having met with an accident. 
He is only just now discharged.” . 

“Tt’s pauperizing a man, Sir, I have been 
shown, to let him into a hospital?” said Pancks. 
And again blew off that remarkable sound. 

**T have been shown so too,” said Clennam, 
coldly. 

Mr. Pancks, being by that time quite ready 
for a start, got under steam in a moment, and, 
without any other signal or ceremony, was snort- 
ing down the step-ladder and working into Bleed- 
ing Heart Yard, before he seemed to be well out 
of the counting-house. 

Throughout the remainder of the day Bleed- 
ing Heart Yard was in consternation, as the grim 
Pancks cruised in it; haranguing the inhabit- 
ants on their backslidings in respect of payment, 
demanding his bond, breathing notices to quit 
and executions, running down defaulters, send- 
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ing a swell of terror on before him, and leaving 
it in his wake. Knots of people, impelled by a | 
fatal attraction, lurked outside any house in 
which he was known to be, listening for frag- 
ments of his discourses to the inmates; and, 
when he was rumored to be coming down the 
stairs, often could not disperse so quickly but 
that he would be prematurely in among them, 
demanding their own arrears, and rooting them 
to the spot. Throughout the remainder of the 
day, Mr. Pancks’s What were they up to? and 
What did they mean by it? sounded all over the 
Yard. Mr. Pancks wouldn’t hear of excuses, 
wouldn’t hear of complaints, wouldn’t hear of 
repairs, wouldn’t hear of any thing but uncondi 
tional money down. Perspiring and puffing and 
darting about in eccentric directions, and be- 
coming hotter and dingier every moment, he 
lashed the tide of the Yard into a most agitated 
and turbid state. It had not settled down into 
calm water again, full two hours after he had | 
been seen fuming away on the horizon at the 
top of the steps. 

There were several small assemblages of the 
Bleeding Hearts at the popular points of meet- 
ing in the Yard that night, among whom it was 
universally agreed that Mr. Pancks was a hard 
man to have to do with; and that it was much 
to be regretted, so it was, that a gentleman like 
Mr. Casby should put his rents in his hands, and 
never know him in his true light. For (said the 
Bleeding Hearts), if a gentleman with that head 
of hair and them eyes took his rents into his 
own hands, ma’am, there would be none of this 
worriting and wearing, and things would be very 
different. 

At which identical evening hour and minute, 
the Patriarch—who had floated serenely through 
the Yard in the forenoon before the hurrying 
began, with the express design of getting up this 
trustfulness in his shining bumps and silken 
locks—at which identical hour and minute, that 
first-rate humbug of a thousand guns was heay- 
ily floundering in the little Dock of his ex- 
hausted Tug at home, and was saying, as he 
turned his thums; 

**A very bad day’s work, Pancks, very bad 
day’s work. It seems to me, Sir, and I must 
insist on making the observation forcibly, in jus- 
tice to myself, that you ought to have got much 
more money, much more money.” 

—_——_a—_—_— 
CHAPTER XXIV.—FORTUNE-TELLING. 

Litrte Dorrit received a call that same 
evening from Mr. Plornish, who, having inti- 
mated that he wished to speak to her, privately, 
in a series of coughs so very noticeable as to fa- 
vor the idea that her father, as regarded her 
seamstress occupation, was an illustration of the 
axiom that there are no such stone-blind men 
as those who will not see, obtained an audience 
with her on the common staircase outside the 
door. 

“There’s been a lady at our place to-day, 





Miss Dorritt,” Plornish growled, ‘and another 


one along with her as is a old wixen if ever I 
met with such. The way she snapped a person’s 
head off, dear me!” 

The mild Plornish was at first quite unable to 
get his mind away from Mr. F.'s Aunt. “ For,” 
said he, to excuse himself, “she is, I do assure 
you, the winegariest party !” 

At length, by a great effort, he detached him- 
self from the subject sufficiently to observe : 

‘“* But she’s neither here nor there just at pre- 
sent. The other lady, she’s Mr. Casby’s daugh- 
ter; and if Mr. Casby an’t well off, none bet- 
ter, it an’t through any fault of Pancks. For, as 
to Pancks, he does, he really does, he does in- 
deed!” 

Mr. Plornish, after his usual manner, was a 
little obscure, but conscientiously emphatic. 

“And what she come to our place for,” he 
pursued, ‘‘ was to leave word that if Miss Dorrit 
would step up to that card—which it’s Mr. Cas- 
by’s house that is, and Pancks he has a office at 
the back, where he really does, beyond belief— 
she would be glad for to engage her. She was 
a old and a dear friend, she said particular, of 
Mr. Clennam, and hoped for to prove herself a 
useful friend to Ais fnend. Them was her words. 
Wishing to know whether Miss Dorrit could 
come tu-morrow morning, I said I would see 
you, Miss, and inquire, and look round there to- 
night to say yes, or, if you was engaged to-mor- 
row, when.” 

‘*I can go to-morrow, thank you,” said Little 
Dorrit. ‘ This is very kind of you, but you are 
always kind.” 

Mr. Plornish, with a modest disavowal of his 
merits, opened the room door for her readmis- 
sion, and followed her in with such an exceed- 
ingly bald pretense of not having been out at 
all, that her father might have observed it with- 
out bemg very suspicious. In his affable un- 
consciousness, however, he took no heed. Plor- 
nish, after a little conversation, in which he 
blended his former duty as a Collegian with his 
present privilege as an humble outside friend, 
qualified again by his low estate as a plasterer, 
took his leave; making the tour of the prison 
before he left, and looking on at a game of skit- 
tles, with the mixed feelings of an old inhab- 
itant who had his private reasons for believing 
that it might be his destiny to come back again. 

Early in the morning, Little Dorrit, leaving 
Maggy in high domestic trust, set off for the 
Patriarchal tent. She went by the Iron Bridge, 
though it cost her a penny, and walked more 
slowly in that part of her journey than in any 
other. At five minutes before eight, her hand 
was on the Patriarchal knocker, which was quite 
as high as she could reach. 

She gave Mrs. Finching’s card to the young 
woman who opened the door, and the young 
woman told her that ‘“‘ Miss Flora”—Flora hav- 
ing, on her return to the parental roof, rein- 
vested herself with the title under which she 
had lived there—was not yet out of her bed- 
room, but she was to please to walk up into Miss 
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Flora’s sitting-room. She walked up into Miss 
Flora’s sitting-room, as in duty bound, and there 
found a breakfast-table comfortably laid for two, 
with a supplementary tray upon it laid for one. 
The young woman, disappearing for a few mo- 
ments, returned to say that she was to please 
to take a chair by the fire, and to take off her 
bonnet and make herself at home. But Little 
Dorrit being bashful, and not used to make her- 
self at home on such occasions, felt at a loss how 
to do it; so she was still sitting near the door 
with her bonnet on, when Flora came in in a 
hurry, half an hour afterward. 

Flora was so sorry to have kept her waiting, 
and good gracious why did she sit out there in 
the cold when she had expected to find her by 
the fire reading the paper, and hadn’t that heed- 
less girl given her the message then, and had 
she really been in her bonnet all this time, and 
pray for goodness sake let Flora take it off! 
Flora, taking it off in the best-natured manner 
in the world, was so struck by the face disclosed, 
that she said, ‘‘ Why, what a good little thing 
you are, my dear!” and pressed the face be- 
tween her hands like the gentlest of women. 

It was the word and the action of a moment. 
Little Dorrit had hardly time to think how kind 
it was, when Flora dashed at the breakfast-table, 
full of business, and plunged over head and ears 
into loquacity. 

‘Really so sorry that I should happen to be 
late on this morning of all mornings because my 
intention and my wish was to be ready to meet 
you when you came in and to say that any one 
that interested Arthur Clennam half so much 
must interest me and that I gave you the heart- 
iest welcome and was so glad, instead of which 
they never called me and there I still am snor- 
ing I dare say if the truth was known and if you 
don’t like either cold fowl or hot boiled ham 
which many people don’t I dare say besides Jews 
and theirs are seruples of conscience which we 
must all respect though I must say I wish they 
had them equally strong when they sell us false 
articles for real that certainly ain’t worth the 
money I shall be quite vexed,” said Flora. 

Little Dorrit thanked her, and said, shyly, 
bread and butter and tea was all she usually— 

‘Oh nonsens? my dear child I can never hear 
of that,” said Flora, turning on the urn in the 
most reckless manner, and making herself wink 
by splashing hot water into her eyes as she bent 
down to look into the tea-pot. ‘ You are come 
here on the footing of a friend and companion 
you know if you will let me take that liberty and 
I should be ashamed of myself indeed if you 
could come here upon any other, besides which 
Arthur Clennan spoke in such terms—you are 
tired my dear.” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“You turn so pale you have walked too far 
before breakfast and I dare say live a great way 
off and ought to have had a ride,” said Flora, 
“ Dear dear is there any thing that would do you 
good ?” 





‘ 

“Indeed I am quite well, ma’am. I thank 
you again and again, but I am quite well.” 

“Then take your tea at once I beg,” said 
Flora, “and this wing of fowl and bit of ham, 
don’t mind me or wait for me because I always 
carry in this tray myself to Mr. F.’s Aunt who 
breakfasts in bed and a charming old lady too 
and very clever, Portrait of Mr. F. behind the 
door and very like though too much forehead 
and as to a pillar with a marble pavement and 
balustrades and a mountain I never saw him 
near it nor not likely in the wine trade, excel- 
lent man but not at all in that way.” 

Little Dorrit glanced at the portrait, very im- 
perfectly following the references to that work 
of art. 

“Mr. F. was so devoted to me that he never 
could bear me out of his sight,” said Flora, 
“though of course I am unable to say how long 
that might have lasted if he hadn’t been cut 
short while I was a new broom, worthy man but 
not poetical manly prose but not romance.” 

Little Dorrit glanced at the portrait again. 
The artist had given it a head that would have 
been, in an intellectual point of view, top-heavy 
for Shakspeare. 

“ Romance, however,” Flora went on, busily 
arranging Mr. F.’s Aunt’s toast, “‘as I openly 
said to Mr. F. when he proposed to me and you 
will be surprised to hear that he proposed seven 
times once in a hackney coach once in a boat 
once in a pew once on a donkey at Tunbridge 
Wells and the rest on his knees, Romance was 
fled with the early days of Arthur Clennam, our 
parents tore us asunder we became marble and 
stern reality usurped the throne, Mr. F. said 
very much to his credit that he was perfectly 
aware of it and even preferred that state of 
things accordingly the word was spoken the fiat 
went forth and such is life you see my dear and 
yet we do not break but bend, pray make a good 
breakfast while I go in with the tray.” 

She disappeared, leaving Little Dorrit to pon- 
der over the meaning of her scattered words. 
She soon came back again; and at last began 
to take her own breakfast, talking all the while. 

“You see my dear,” said Flora, measuring 
out a spoonful or two of some brown liquid that 
smelt like brandy, and putting it into her tea, 
“T am obliged to be careful to follow the direc- 
tions of my medical man though the flavor is 
any thing but agreeable being a poor creature 
and it may be have never recovered the shock 
received in youth from too much giving way to 
crying in the next room when separated from 
Arthur, have you known him long?” 

As soon as Little Dorrit comprehended that 
she had been asked this question—for which 
time was necessary, the galloping pace of her 
new patroness having left her far behind—she 
answered that she had known Mr. Clennam ever 
since his return. 

“To be sure you couldn’t have known him 
before unless you had been in China or had 
corresponded neither of which is likely,” re- 
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turned Flora, “ for traveling people usually get 
more or less mahogany and you are not at all 
so and as to corresponding what about? that’s 
very true unless tea, so it was at his mother’s 
was it really that you knew him first, highly 
sensible and firm but dreadfully severe—ought 
to be the mother of the man in the iron mask.” 

“Mrs. Clennam has been kind to me,” said 
Little Dorrit. 

‘Really? I am sure I am glad to hear it be- 
cause as Arthur’s mother it’s naturally pleasant 
to my feelings to have a better opinion of her 
than I had before, though what she thinks of 
me when I run on as I am certain to do and 
she sits glowering at me like Fate in a go-cart 
—shocking comparison really—invalid and not 
her fault—I never know or can imagine.” 

“Shall I find my work any where, ma’am ?” 
asked Little Dorrit, looking timidly about; ‘can 
I get it?” 

** You industrious little fairy,” returned Flora, 
taking, in another cup of tea, another of the 
doses prescribed by her medical man, “ there's 
not the slightest hurry and it’s better that we 
should begin by being confidential about our 
mutual friend—too cold a word for me at least 
I don’t mean that, very proper expression mutu- 
al friend—than become through mere formali- 
ties not you but me like the Spartan boy with 
the fox biting him, which I hope you'll excuse 
my bringing up for of all the tiresome boys that 
will go tumbling into every sort of company that 
boy’s the tiresomest.” 


Little Dorrit, her face very pale, sat down 


again to listen. ‘Hadn’t I better work the 
while ?” she asked. “I can work and attend 
too. I would rather, if I may.” 

Her earnestness was so expressive of her be- 
ing uneasy without her work, that Flora an- 
swered, ‘* Well my dear whatever you like best,” 
and produced a basket of white handkerchiefs. 
Little Dorrit gladly put it by her side, took out 
her little pocket-housewife, threaded her needle, 
and began to hem. 

““What nimble fingers you have,” said Flora ; 
“but are you sure you are well?” 

“Oh yes, indeed!” 

Flora put her feet upon the fender, and set- 
tled herself for a thorough good romantic dis- 
closure. She started off at score, tossing her 
head, sighing in the most demonstrative man- 
ner, making a great deal of use of her eyebrows, 
and occasionally, but not often, glancing at the 
quiet face that bent over the work. 

“You must know my dear,” said Flora, ‘ but 
that I have no doubt you know already not only 
because I have already thrown it out in a gen- 
eral way but because I feel I carry it stamped 
in burning what’s his names upon my brow that 
before I was introduced to the late Mr. F. I had 
been engaged to Arthur Clennam—Mr. Clen- 
nam in public where reserve is necessary Arthur 
here—we were all in all to one another it was 
the morning of life it was bliss it was frenzy it 
was every thing clse of that sort in the highest 





degree, when rent asunder we turned to stone 
in which capacity Arthur went to China and I 
became the statue bride of the late Mr. F.” 

Flora, uttering these words in a deep voice, 
enjoyed herself immensely. 

**To paint,” said she, “the emotions of that 
morning when all was marble within and Mr. 
F.’s Aunt followed in a glass-coach which it 
stands to reason must have been in shameful 
repair or it never could have broken down two 
streets from the house and Mr. F.’s Aunt 
brought home like the fifth of November in a 
rush-bottomed chair I will not attempt, suffice 
it to say that the hollow form of breakfast took 
place in the dining-room down stairs that papa 
partaking too freely of pickled salmon was ill 
for weeks and that Mr. F. and myself went upon 
a Continental tour to Calais where the people 
fought for us on the pier until they separated 
us though not forever that was not yet to be.” 

The statue bride, hardly pausing for breath, 
went on, with the greatest complacency, in a 
rambling manner sometimes incidental to flesh 
and blood. 

‘“*T will draw a vail over that dreamy life, Mr. 
F. was in good spirits his appetite was good he 
liked the cookery he considered the wine weak 
but palatable and all was well, we returned to 
the immediate neighborhood of Number Thirty 
Little Gosling Street London Docks and settled 
down, ere we had yet fully detected the house- 
maid in selling the feathers out of the spare bed 
Gout flying upward soared with Mr. F. to an- 
other sphere.” 

His relict, with a glance at his portrait, shook 
her head and wiped her eyes. 

“T revere the memory of Mr. F. as an esti- 
mable man and most indulgent husband, only 
necessary to mention asparagus and it appeared 
or to hint at any little delicate thing to drink 
and it came like magic in a pint bottle it was not 
ecstasy but it was comfort, I returned to papa’s 
roof and lived secluded if not happy during some 
years until one day papa came smoothly blun- 
dering in and said that Arthur Clennam await- 
ed me below, I went below and found him ask 
me not what I found him except that he was 
still unmarried still unchanged !” 

The dark mystery with which Flora now en- 
shrouded herself might have stopped other fin- 
gers than the nimble fingers that worked near 
her. They worked on, without pause, and the 
busy head bent over them watching the stitches. 

“Ask me not,” said Flora, “if I love him 
still or if he still loves me or what the end is to 
be or when, we are surrounded by watchful eyes 
and it may be that we are destined to pine asun- 
der it may be never more to be reunited not a 
word not a breath not a look to betray us all must 
be seeret as the tomb wonder not therefore that 
even if I should seem comparatively cold to Ar- 
thur or Arthur should seem comparatively cold 
to me we have fatal reasons it is enough if we 
understand them hush !” 

All of which Flora said with so much head- 
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long vehemence as if she really believed it. | particularly under Flora’s insisting on her drink- 


There is not much doubt, that, when she work- 
ed herself into full mermaid condition, she did 
actually believe whatever she said in it. 

‘“* Hush!” repeated Flora, ‘I have now told 
you all, confidence is established between us 
hush, for Arthur’s sake I will always be a friend 
to you my dear girl and in Arthur’s name you 
may always rely upon me.” 

The nimble fingers laid aside the work, and 
the little figure rose and kissed her hand. “ You 


are very cold,” said Flora, changing to her own | 


natural kind-hearted manner, and gaining great- 
ly by the change. ‘Don’t work to-day I am 
sure you are not well I am sure you are not 
strong.” 

“Tt is only that I feel a little overcome by 
your kindness, and by Mr. Clennam’s kindness 
in confiding me to one he has known an¢ loved 
so long.” ? 

“Well really my dear,” said Flora, who had 
a decided tendency to be always honest when 
she gave herself time to think about it, “It’s as 
well to leave that alone now, for I couldn’t un- 
dertake to say after all, but it doesn’t signify lie 
down a little !” 

“T have always been strong enough to do 
what I want to do, and I shall be quite well di- 
rectly,” returned Little Dorrit, with a faint 
smile. ‘ You have overpowered me with grat- 
itude, that’s all. If I keep near the window for 
a moment, I shall be quite myself.” 

Flora opened a window, sat her in a chair by 
it, and considerately retired to her former place. 
It was a windy day, and the air stirring on Lit- 
tle Dorrit’s face soon brightened it. In a very 
few minutes she returned to her basket of work, 
and her nimble fingers were as nimble as ever. 

Quietly pursuing her task, she asked Flora if 
Mr. Clennam had told her where she lived? 
When Flora replied in the negative, Little Dor- 
rit said that she understood why he had been so 
delicate, but that she felt sure he would approve 
of her confiding her secret to Flora, and that 
she would therefore do so now with Flora’s per- 
mission. Receiving an encouraging answer, she 
condensed the narrative of her life into a few 
scanty words about herself, and a glowing eulo- 


gy upon her father; and Flora took it all in| 


with a natural tenderness that quite understood 

it, and in which there was no incoherence. 
When dinner-time came, Flora drew the arm 

of her new charge through hers, led her down 


stairs, and presented her to the Patriarch’ and | 


Mr. Pancks, who were already in the dining- 
room waiting to begin. (Mr. F.’s Aunt was, for 
the time, laid up in ordinary in her chamber.) 
By those gentlemen she was received according 
to their characters; the Patriarch appearing to 
de her some inestimable service in saying that 
he was glad to see her, glad to see her; and 
Mr. Pancks blowing off his favorite sound as a 
salute. 

In that new presence, she would have been 
bashful enough under any circumstances, and 





ing a glass of wine and eating of the best that 
was there; but her constraint was greatly in- 
creased by Mr. Pancks, The demeanor of that 
gentleman at first suggested to her mind that 
he might be a taker of likenesses, so intently 
did he look at her, and so frequently did he 
glance at the little note-book by his side, Ob- 
serving that he made no sketch, however, and 
that he talked about business only, she began 
to have suspicions that he represented some cred- 
itor of her father’s, the balance due to whom 
was noted in that pocket-volume. Regarded 
from this point of view, Mr. Pancks’s puffings 
expressed injury and impatience, and each of 
his louder snorts became a demand for pay- 
ment. 

But here again she was undeceived by anom- 
alous and incongruous conduct on the part of 
Mr. Pancks himself. She had left the table 
half an hour, and was at work alone, Flora 
had “ gone to lie down” in the next room, con- 
currently with which retirement a smell of some- 
thing to drink had broken out in the house. The 
Patriarch was fast asleep, with his philanthrepic 
mouth open, under a yellow pocket-handkerchief 
in the dining-room. At this quiet time, Mr. 
Pancks softly appeared before her, urbanely nod- 
ding. 

‘Find it a little dull, Miss Dorrit?” inquired 
Pancks, in a low voice. 

“ No, thank you, Sir,” said Little Dorrit. 

* Busy, I see,” observed Mr. Pancks, stealing 
into the room by inches, ‘“ What are those 
now,’ Miss Dorrit ?” 

“ Handkerchiefs,” 

“Are they, though!” said Pancks. “I 
shouldn’t have thought it.’ Not in the least 
looking at them, but looking at Little Dorrit. 
* Perhaps you wonder who I am. Shall I tell 
you? Iam a fortune-teller.” 

Little Dorrit now began to think he was mad. 

**T belong body and soul to my proprietor,” 
said Pancks; “you saw my proprietor having 
his dinner below. But I do a little in the other 
way, sometimes; privately, very privately, Miss 
Dorrit.” 

Little Dorrit looked at him doubtfully, and 
not without alarm. ‘1 wish you'd show me the 
palm of your hand,” said Pancks, ‘I should 
like to have a look at it. Don’t let me be 
troublesome.” 

He was so far troublesome that he was not at 
all wanted there, but she laid her work in her 
lap for a moment, and held out her left hand 
with the thimble on it. 

“ Years of toil, eh?” said Pancks, softly, touch- 
ing it with his blunt forefinger. ‘‘ But what else 
are we made for? Nothing. Hallo!” looking 
into the lines. “What's this with bars? It’s a 
College!. And what’s this with a gray gown 
and a black velvet cap? It’s a father! And 
what’s this with a clarionet? It’s an uncle! 
And what’s this in dancing-shoes? It’s a sis- 
ter! And what's this straggling about in an 
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idle sort of a way? It’s a brother! And what's 
this thinking for ’em all? Why, this is you, 
Miss Dorrit!” 

Her eyes met his as she looked up wonder- 
ingly into his face, and she thought that although 
his were sharp eyes, he was a brighter and gen- 
tler-looking man than she had supposed at din- 
ner. His eyes were on her hand again directly, 
and her opportunity of confirming or correcting 
the impression was gone. 

** Now, the deuce is in it,” muttered Pancks, 


tracing out a line in her hand with his clumsy | 


finger, “if this isn’t me in the corner here! 
What do I want here? What's behind me?” 

He carried his finger slowly down to the wrist, 
and round the wrist, and affected to look at the 
back of the hand for what was behind him. 

“Ts it any harm?” asked Little Dorrit, smil- 
ing. 

“Deuce a bit!’ said Pancks. “ What do you 
think its worth ?” 

“‘T ought to ask you that. I am not the for- 
tune-teller.” 

“True,” said Pancks. ‘What's it worth? 
You shall live to see, Miss Dorrit.” 

Releasing the hand by slow degrees, he drew 
all his fingers through his prongs of hair, so that 
they stood up in their most portentous manner ; 
and repeated slowly, ‘‘Remember what I say, 
Miss Dorrit. You shall live to see.” 

She could not help showing that she was 
much surprised, if it were only by his knowing 
so much about her. 

“Ah! That's it!” said Pancks, pointing at 
her. ‘ Miss Dorrit, not that, ever!” ; 

More surprised than before, and a little more 
frightened, she looked to him for an explana- 
tion of his last words, 

‘* Not that,”’ said Pancks, making, with great 
seriousness, an imitation of a surprised look and 
manner, that appeared to be unintentionally 
grotesque. ‘Don’t do that. Never on seeing 
me, no matter when, no matter where. I am 
nobody. Don’t take on to mind me. Don't 
mention me. Take nonotice. Will you agree, 
Miss Dorrit?” 

“T hardly know what to say,” returned Little 
Dorrit, quite astounded. “ Why?” 

* Because I am a fortune-teller. Pancks the 
gipsy. I haven't told you so much of your for- 
tune yét, Miss Dorrit, as to tell you what’s be- 
hind me on that little hand. I have told you 
you shall live to see. Is it agreed, Miss Dor- 
rit?” 

* Agreed that I—am—to—” 

“To take no notice of me away from here, 
unless I take on first. Not to mind me when I 
come and go. It’s very easy. Iam no loss, I 
am not handsome, I am not good company, I 
am only my proprietor’s grubber. You need do 
no more than think, ‘Ah! Pancks the gipsy at 
his fortune-telling—he’ll tell the rest of my for- 
tune one day—lI shall live to know it.” Is it 
agreed, Miss Dorrit ?” 

**Ye-es,” faltered Little Dorrit, whom he 


| greatly confused, “I suppose so, while you do 
| no harm.” 

“Good!” Mr. Pancks glanced at the wall 
of the adjoining room, and stooped forward. 
“ Honest creature, woman of capital points, but 
heedless and a loose talker, Miss Dorrit.” With 
that he rubbed his hands as if the interview had 
been very satisfactory to him, panted away to 
the door, and urbanely nodded himself out again. 

If Little Dorrit were beyond measure per- 
plexed by this curious conduct on the part of 
her new acquaintance, and by finding herself 
involved in this singular treaty, her perplexity 
was not diminished by ensuing circumstances. 
Besides that Mr. Pancks took every opportunity 
afforded him in Mr. Casby’s house of significant- 
ly glancing at her and snorting at her—which 
was not much, after what he had done already 
—he began to pervade her daily life. She saw 
him in the street, constantly. When she went 
to Mr. Casby’s, he was always there. When she 
went to Mrs. Clennam’s, he came there on any 
pretense, as if to keep her in his sight. A week 
had not gone by, when she found him, to her 
astonishment, in the Lodge one night, convers- 
ing with the turnkey on duty, and to all appear- 
ance one of his familiar companions. Her next 
surprise was to find him equally at his ease with- 
in the prison ; to hear of his presenting himself 
among the visitors at her father’s Sunday levee ; 
to see him arm in arm with a Collegiate friend 
about the yard; to learn, from Fame, that he 
had greatly distinguished himself one evening 
at the social club that held its meetings in the 
Snuggery, by addressing a speech to the mem- 
bers of that institution, singing a song, and treat- 
ing the company to five gallons of ale—report 
madly added a bushel of shrimps. The effect 
on Mr. Plornish of such of these phenomena as 
he became an eye-witness of, in his faithful 
visits, made an impression on Little Dorrit only 
second to that produced by the phenomena them- 
selves. They seemed to gagand bindhim. He 
could only stare, and sometimes weakly mutter 
that it wouldn’t be believed down Bleeding 
Heart Yard that this was Pancks ; but he never 
said a word more, or made a sign more, even to 
Little Dorrit. Mr. Pancks crowned his myster- 
ies by making himself acquainted with Tip in 
some unknown manner, and taking a Sunday 
saunter into the College on that gentleman’s 
arm. Throughout he never took any notice of 
Little Dorrit, save once or twice when he hap- 
pened to come close to her, and there was no 
one very near; on which occasions, he said in 
passing, with a friendly look and a puff of en- 
couragement, ‘‘ Pancks the gipsy—fortane tell- 
ing.” 

Little Dorrit worked and strove as usual, won- 
dering at all this, but keeping her wonder, as she 
had from her earliest years kept many heavier 
loads, in her own breast. A change had stolen, 
and was stealing yet, over the patient heart. 
Every day found her something more retiring 
than the day before. To pass in and out of the 
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prison unnoticed, and elsewhere to be overlooked 
and forgotten, were, for herself, her chief desires. 

To her own room too—strangely assorted 
room for her delicate youth and character—she 
was glad to retreat as often as she could without 
desertion of any duty. There were afternoon 
times when she was unemployed, when visitors 
dropped in to play a hand at cards with her 
father, when she could be spared and was better 
away. Then she would flit along the yard, 
climb the scores of stairs that led to her room, 
and take her seat at the window. Many com- 
binations did those spikes upon the wall " 


have all the crying to yourself,” expostulated 
Maggy, “that an’t not being greedy.” And im- 
mediately began to blubber. 

It was with some difficulty that she could be 
induced to go back with the excuse; but the 
promise of being told a story—of old her great 
delight—on condition that she concentrated her 
faculties upon the errand and left her little mis- 
tress to herself for an hour longer, combined 
with a misgiving on Maggy’s part that she had 
left her good temper at the bottom of the stair- 
case, prevailed. So away she went, muttering 





many light shapes did the strong iron weave it- 
self into, many golden touches fell upon the 
rust, while Little Dorrit sat there musing. New 
zigzags sprung into the cruel pattern some- 
times, when she saw it through a burst of tears; 
but beautified or hardened still, always over it 
and under it and through it, she was fain to look 
in her solitude, seeing every thing with that in- 
effaceable brand. 

A garret, and a Marshalsea garret without 
compromise, was Little Dorrit’s room. Beauti- 
fully kept, it was ugly in itself, and had little 
but cleanliness and air to set it off; for what 
embellishment she had ever been able to buy 
had gone to her father’s room. Howbeit, for 
this poor place she showed an increasing love ; 
and to sit in it alone became her favorite rest. 

Insomuch, that on a certain afternoon, during 
the Pancks mysteries, when she was seated at 
her window, and heard Maggy’s well-known 
step coming up the stairs, she was very much 
disturbed by the apprehension of being sum- 
moned away. As Maggy’s step came higher up 
and nearer, she trembled and faltered; and it 
was as much as she could do to speak, when 
Maggy at length appeared. 

“« Please, Little Mother,” said Maggy, pant- 
ing for breath, ‘‘ you must come down and see 
him. He’s here.” 

““ Who, Maggy ?” 

“Why, o’course Mr. Clennam. He’s in your 
father’s room, and he says to me, Maggy, will 
you be so kind as go and say it’s only me.” 

“T am not very well, Maggy. I had better 
not go. I am going to lie down. See! I lie 
down now, to ease my head. Say, with my 
grateful regard, that you left me so, or I would 
have come.” 

“Well, it an’t very polite though, Little Moth- 
er,” said the staring Maggy, “to turn your face 
away, neither!” 

Maggy was very susceptible to personal slights, 
and very ingenious in inventing them. “ Put- 
ting both your hands afore your face too!” she 
went on. “If you can’t bear the looks of a 
poor thing, it would be better to tell her so at 
once, and not go and shut her out like that, 
hurting her feelings and breaking her heart at 
ten year old, poor thing!” 

*Tt’s to ease my head, Maggy.” 

‘Well, and if you cry to ease your head, 
Little Mother, let me cry too. Don’t go and 





her ge all the way to keep it in her mind, 
and, at the appointed time, came back. 

“He was very sorry, I can tell you,” she an- 
nounced, ‘‘ and wanted to send a doctor. And 
he’s coming again to-morrow he is, and I don’t 
think he'll have a good sleep to-night along o’ 
hearing about your head, Little Mother. Oh 
my! .Ain’t you been a-crying!” 

“T think I have, a little, Maggy.” 

“A little! Oh!” 

“But it’s all over now—all over for good, 
Maggy. And my head is much better and cooler, 
and I am quite comfortable. I am very glad I 
did not go down.” 

‘*Her great staring child tenderly embraced 
her; and having smoothed her hair, and bathed 
her forehead and eyes with cold water (offices 
in which her awkward hands became skillful), 
hugged her again, exulted in her brighter looks, 
and stationed her in her chair by the window. 
Over against this chair Maggy, with apoplectic 
exertions that were not at all required. dragged 
the box which was her seat on story-telling 
occasions, sat down upon it, hugged her own 
knees, and said, with a voracious appetite for 
stories, and with widely-opened eyes: 

‘Now, Little Mother, let’s have a good ’un!” 

“What shall it be about, Maggy ?” 

“Oh, let’s have a Princess,” said Maggy, “and 





let her be a reg’lar one. Beyond all belief, you 
| know !” 

Little Dorrit considered for a moment; and 
with a rather sad smile upon her face, which 
was flushed by the sunset, began: 





“Maggy, there was once upon a time a fine 
| King, and he had every thing he could wish for, 
| and a great deal more. He had gold and silver, 
diamonds and rubies, riches of every kind. He 
| had palaces, and he had—” 
| **Hospitals,” interposed Maggy, still nursing 
her knees. “Let him have hospitals, because 
| they’re so comfortable. Hospitals with lots of 
| Chicking.” 

“Yes, he had plenty of them, and he had 
plenty of every thing.” 

“Plenty of baked potatoes, for instance ?” 
said Maggy. 

‘*Plenty of every thing.” 

‘Lor!’ chuckled Maggy, giving her knees a 
|hug. ‘* Wasn’t it prime!” 

“This King had a daughter, who was the 
| wisest and most beautiful Princess that ever 
| was seen, When she was a child, she under- 
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THE STORY OF 


stood all her lessons before her master taught 
them to her; and when she was grown up, she 
was the wonder of the world. Now, near the 
Palace where this Princess lived, there was a 
cottage in which there was a poor little tiny wo- 
man, who lived all alone by herself.” 

“A old woman,” said Maggy, with an unct- 
uous smack of her lips. 

“No, not an old woman. Quite a young one.” 

“T wonder she warn’t afraid,” said Maggy. 
‘Go on, please.” 

“The Princess passed the cottage nearly ev- 
ery day, and whenever she went by in her beau- 
tiful carriage, she saw the poor tiny woman 
spinning at her wheel, and she looked at the 
tiny woman, and the tiny woman looked at her. 
So, one day she stopped the coachman a little 
way from the cottage, and got out and walked 
on and peeped in at the door, and there, as 
usual, was the tiny woman spinning at her 
wheel, and she looked at the Princess, and the 
Princess looked at her.” 

“ Like trying to stare one another out,” said 
Maggy. ‘Please go on, Little Mother.” 








THE PRINCESS. 


“The Princess was such a wonderful Prin- 
cess that she had the power of knowing secrets, 
and she said to the tiny woman, Why do you 
keep it there? This showed her directly that 
the Princess knew why she lived all alone by 
herself, spinning at her wheel, and she kneeled 
down at the Princess’s feet, and asked her never 
to betray her. So, the Princess said, I never 
will betray you. Let me see it. So, the tiny 
woman closed the shutter of the cottage window 
and fastened the door, and, trembling from head 
to foot for fear that any one should suspect her, 
opened a very secret place, and showed the 
Princess a shadow!” 

“Lor!” said Maggy. 

“Tt was the shadow of Some one who had 
gone by long before: of Some one who had 


‘gone on far away quite out of reach, never, 
| never to come back. 


It was bright to look at; 
and when the tiny woman showed it to the 
Princess, she was proud of it with all her heart, 
as a great, great, treasure. When the Princess 
had considered it a little while, she said to the 
tiny woman, And you keep watch over this, 














every day? And she cast down her eyes, and 
whispered, Yes. Then the Princess said, Re- 
mind me why. To which the other replied, 
that no one so good and kind had ever passed 
that way, and that was why in the beginning. 
She said, too, that nobody missed it, that no- 
body was the worse for it, that Some one had 
gone on to those who were expecting him—” 

“Some one was a man then?” interposed 
Maggy. 

Little Dorrit timidly said yes, she believed 
so; and resumed: 

“Had gone on to those who were expect- 
ing him, and that this remembrance was stolen 
or kept back from nobody. The Princess made 
answer, Ah! But when the cottager djed it 
would be discovered there. The tiny woman 
told her No; when that time came, it would 
sink quietly into her own grave, and would nev- 
er be found.” 

“Well, to be sure!” said Maggy. ‘Go on, 
please.” 

“The Princess was very much astonished to 
hear this, as you may suppose, Maggy.” 

(‘‘ And well she might be,” said Maggy.) 

“So she resolved to watch the tiny woman, 
and see what came of it. Every day, she drove 
in her beautiful carriage by the cottage-door, 
and there she saw the tiny woman always alone 
by herself spinning at her wheel, and she look- 
ed at the tiny woman, and the tiny woman 
looked at her. At last one day the wheel was 
still, and the tiny woman was not to be seen. 
When the Princess made inquiries why the 
wheel had stopped, and where the tiny woman 
was, she was informed that the wheel had 
stopped because there was nobody to turn it, 
the tiny woman being dead.” 

(‘* They ought to have took her to the Hospi- 
tal,’ said Maggy, “and then she’d have got 
over it.’’) 

“The Princess, after crying a very little for 
the loss of the tiny woman, dried her eyes and 
got out of her carriage at the place where she 
had stopped it before, and went to the cottage 
and peeped in at the door. There was nobody 
to look at her now, and nobody for her to look 
at, so she went in at once to search for the 
treasured shadow. But there was no sign of it 
to be found any where ; and then she knew that 
the tiny woman had told her the truth, and that 
it would never give any body any trouble, and 
that it had sunk quietly into her own grave, and 
that she and it were at rest together. 

“ That’s all, Maggy.” 

The sunset flush was so bright on Little Dor- 
rit’s face when she came thus to the end of her 
story, that she interposed her hand to shade it. 

“Had she got to be old?” Maggy asked. 

“The tiny woman ?” 

“ Ah!” 

“T don’t know,” said Little Dorrit. “But it 
would have been just the same, if she had been 
ever and ever so old.” 

“Would it raly!” said Maggy. “ Well I sup- 
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pose it would though.” And sat staring and 
ruminating. 

She sat so long with her eyes wide open, that 
at length Little Dorrit, to entice her from her 
box, rose and looked out of window. As she 
glanced down into the yard, she saw Pancks 
come in, and leer up with the corner of his eye 
as he went by. 

“Who's he, Little Mother?” said Maggy. 
She had joined her at the window and was 
leaning on her shoulder. ‘‘I see him come in 
and out often.” 

“T have heard him called a fortune-teller,” 
said Little Dorrit. ‘‘ But I doubt if he could 
tell many people even their past or present for- 
tunes.” 

**Couldn’t have told the Princess hers ?” said 
Maggy. 

Little Dorrit, looking musingly down into the 
dark valley of the prison, shook her head. 

“Nor the tiny woman hers?” said Maggy. 

“No,” said Little Dorrit, with the sunset very 
bright upon her. ‘‘ But let us come away from 
the window.” 

—_——_——_—>——_—_ 
CHAPTER XXV.—CONSPIRATORS AND OTHERS. 

Tue private residence of Mr. Pancks was in 
Pentonville, where he lodged on the second floor 
of a professional gentleman in an extremely 
small way, who had an inner-door within the 
street-door, poised on a spring and starting open 
with a click like a trap; and who wrote up in 
the fan-light, Ruce, Generat AceEnt, Account- 
ANT, Depts RECOVERED. 

This scroll, majestic in its severe simplicity, 
illuminated a little slip of front garden abutting 
on the thirsty high road, where a few of the 
dustiest of leaves hung their dismal heads and 
led a life of choking. A professor of writing oc- 
cupied the first-floor, and enlivened the garden 
railings with glass-cases containing choice ex- 
amples of what his pupils had been before six 
lessons and while the whole of his young family 
shook the table, and what they had become aft- 
er six lessons when the young family was under 
restraint. ‘The tenancy of Mr. Pancks was lim- 
ited to one airy bedroom; he covenanting and 
agreeing with Mr. Rugg his landlord, that in 
consideration of a certain scale of payments ac- 
curately defined, and on certain verbal notice 
duly given, he should be at liberty to elect to 
share the Sunday breakfast, dinner, tea, or sup- 
per, or each or any or all of those repasts or 
meals, of Mr. and Miss Rugg (his daughter) in 
the back parlor. 

Miss Rugg was a lady of a little property, 
which she had acquired, together with much 
distinction in the neighborhood, by having her 
heart severely lacerated and her feelings man- 
gled by a middle-aged baker, resident in the 
vicinity, against whom she had, by the ageficy 
of Mr. Rugg, found it necessary to proceed at 
law to recover damages fer a breach of promise 
of marriage. The baker, having been, by the 
counsel for Miss Rugg, witheringl~ denounced 
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on that occasion up to the full amount of twenty 
guineas, at the rate of about eighteenpence an 
epithet, and having been cast in corresponding 
damages, still suffered occasional prosecution 
from the youth of Pentonville. But Miss Rugg, 
environed by the majesty of the law, and having 
her damages invested in the public securities, 
was regarded with consideration. 

In the society of Mr. Rugg, who had a round 
white visage, as if all his blushes had been 
drawn out of him long ago, and who had a 
ragged yellow head like a worn-out hearth- 
broom; and in the society of Miss Rugg, who 
had little nankeen spots, like shirt-buttons, all 
over her face, and whose own yellow tresses 
were rather scrubby than luxuriant; Mr. Pancks 
had usually dined on Sundays for some few 
years, and had twice a week, or so, enjoyed an 
evening collation of bread, Dutch cheese, and 
porter. Mr. Pancks was one of the very few 
marriageable men for whom Miss Rugg had no 
terrors, the argument with which he reassured 
himself being two-fold; that is to say, firstly, 
‘that it wouldn't do twice,” and secondly, ‘‘ that 
he wasn’t worth it.” Fortified within this dou- 
ble armor, Mr. Pancks snorted at Miss Rugg on 
easy terms. 

Up to this time Mr. Pancks had transacted 
little or no business at his quarters in Penton- 
ville, except in the sleeping line; but, now that 
he had become a fortune-teller, he was often 
closeted after midnight with Mr. Rugg in his 
little front-parlor office, and, even after those 
untimely hours, burned tallow in his bedroom. 
Though his duties as his proprietor’s grubber 
were in no wise lessened; and though that serv- 
ice bore no greater resemblance to a bed of 
roses than was to be discovered in its many 
thorns; some new branch of industry made a 
constant demand upon him. When he cast off 
the Patriarch at night, it was only to take an 
anonymous craft in tow, and Jabor away afresh 
in.other waters. 

The advance from a personal acquaintance 
with the elder Mr. Chivery, to an introduction 
to his amiable wife and disconsolate son, may 
have been easy; but easy or not, Mr. Pancks 
soon.made it. He nestled in the bosom of the 
tobacco business within a week or two after his 
first appearance in the College, and particularly 
addressed himself to the cultivation of a good 
understanding with Young John. In this en- 
deavor he so prospered as to lure that pining 
shepherd forth from the groves, and tempt him 
to undertake mysterious missions; on which he 
began to disappear at uncertain intervals for as 
long a space as two or three daystogether. The 
prudent Mrs, Chivery, who wondered greatly at 
this change, would have protested against it as 
detrimental to the Highland typification on the 
door-post, but for two forcible reasons; one, 
that her John was reused to take strong interest 
in the business which these starts were supposed 
to advance—and tliis she held to be good for his 
drocping spirits; the other, that Mr. Pancks 





confidentially agreed to pay her, for the occu- 
pation of her son’s time, at the handsome rate 
of seven-and-sixpence per day. The proposal 
originated with himself, and was couched in the 
pithy terms, “If your John is weak enough, 
ma’am, not to take it, that is no reason why you 
should be, don't you see? So, quite between 
ourselves, ma’am, business being business, here 
itis!’ 

What Mr. Chivery thought of these things, or 
how much or how little he knew about them, 
was never gathered from himself. It has been 
already remarked that he was a man of few 
words; and it may be here observed, that he 
had imbibed a professional habit of locking every 
thing up. He locked himself up as carefully as 
he locked up the Marshalsea debtors. Even his 
custom of bolting his meals may have been a part 
of an uniform whole ; but there is no question 
that, as to all other purposes, he kept his mouth 
as he kept the Marshalsea door. He never open- 
ed it without occasion. When it was necessary 
to let any thing out, he opened it a little way, 
held it open just as long as sutliced for the pur- 
pose, and locked it again. Even as he would be 
sparing of his trouble at the Marshalsea door, 
and would keep a visitor who wanted to go out, 
waiting for a few moments if he saw another 
visitor coming down the yard, so that one turn 
of the key should suffice for both, similarly he 
would often reserve a remark if he perceived 
another on its way to his lips, and would deliver 
himself of the two together. As to any key to 
his inner knowledge being to be found in his 
face, the Marshalsea key was as legible an index 
to the individual characters and histories upon 
which it was turned. 

That Mr Pancks should be moved to invite 
any one to dinner at Pentonville, was an unpre- 
cedented fact in his calendar. But he invited 
Young John to dinner, and even brought him 
within range of the dangerous (because expens- 
ive) fascinations of Miss Rugg. The banquet 
was appointed for a Sunday, and Miss Ragg 
with her own hands stuffed a leg of mutton with 
oysters on the occasion, and sent it to the baker’s 
—not the baker’s but an opposition establishment. 
Provision of oranges, apples, and nuts was also 
made. And rum was brought home by Mr. 
Pancks on Saturday night, to gladden the visit- 
or’s heart. 

The store of creature comforts was not the 
chief part of the visitor’s reception. Its special 
feature was a foregone family confidence and 
sympathy. When Young John appeared at 
half-past one, without the ivory hand and waist- 
coat of golden sprigs, the sun shorn of his beams 
by disastrous clouds, Mr. Pancks presented him 
to the yellow-haired Ruggs as the young man he 
had so often mentioned who loved Miss Dorrit. 

“Tam glad,” said Mr. Rugg, challenging him 
specially in that character, ‘to have the distin- 
guished gratification of making your acquaint- 
ance, Sir. Your feelings do you honor. You 
are young; may you never outlive your fecl- 
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ings! If I was to outlive my own feelings, Sir,” 
said Mr. Rugg, who was a man of many words, 
and was considered to possess a remarkably good 
address; “if I was to outlive my own feelings, 
I'd leave fifty pound in my will to the man who 
would put me out of existence.” 

Miss Rugg heaved a sigh. 

“My daughter, Sir,” said Mr. Rugg.“ Anas- 
tatia, you are no stranger to the state of this 
young man’s affections. My daughter has had 
her trials, Sir,” Mr. Rugg might have used the 
word more pointedly in the singular number, 
“and she can feel for you.” 

Young John, almost overwhelmed by the touch- 
ing nature of this greeting, professed himself to 
that effect. 

“What I envy you, Sir, is,” said Mr. Rugg, 
“ allow me to take your hat-—we are rather short 
of pegs—I’ll put it in the corner, nobody will 
tread in it there. What I envy you, Sir, is the 
luxury of your own feelings. I belong to a pro- 
fession in which that luxury is sometimes de- 
nied us.” 

Young John replied, with acknowledgments, 
that he only hoped he did what was right, and 
what showed how entirely he was devoted to 
Miss Dorrit. He wished to be unselfish; and 
he hoped he was. He wished to do any thing 
as laid in his power to serve Miss Dorrit, alto- 
gether putting himself out of sight; and he 
hoped he did. It was but little that he could 
do, but he hoped he did it. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Rugg, taking him by the 
hand, ‘‘ you are a young man that it does one 
good to come across. You are a young man 
that I should like to put in the witness-box, to 
humanize the minds of the legal profession. I 
hope you have brought your appetite with you, 
and intend to play a good knife and fork ?” 

“Thank you, Sir,” returned Young John, “I 
don’t eat much at present.” 

Mr. Rugg drew him a little apart. ‘My 
daughter’s case, Sir,” said he, “at the time 
when, in vindication of her outraged feelings 
and her sex, she became the plaintiff in Ragg 
and Bawkins. I suppose I could have put it in 
evidence, Mr. Chivery, if I had thought it worth 
my while, that the amount of solid sustenance 
my daughter consumed at that period did not 
exceed ten ounces per week.” 

“T think I go a little beyond that, Sir,” 
turned the other, hesitating, as if he aesil 
it with some shame. 

“ But in your case there’s no fiend in human 
form,” said Mr. Rugg, with argumentative smile 
and action of hand. “Observe, Mr. Chivery! 
No fiend in human form !” 

“No, Sir, certainly,” Young John added with 
simplicity ; “I should be very sorry if there was.” 

“The sentiment,” said Mr. Rugg, “is what I 
should have expected from your known princi- 
ples. It would affect my daughter greatly, Sir, 
if she heard it. As I perceive the mutton, I am 
glad she didn’t hear it. Mr. Pancks, on this oc- 
casion, pray face me. My dear, face Mr. Chiv- 





ery. For what we are going to receive, may 
we (and Miss Dorrit) be truly thankfal !” 

But for a grave waggishness in Mr. Rugg’s 
manner of delivering this introduction to the 
feast, it might have appeared that Miss Dorrit 
was expected to be one of the company. Pancks 
recognized the sally in his usual way, and took 
in his provender in his usual way. Miss Rugg, 
perhaps making up some of her arrears, likewise 
took very kindly to the mutton, and it rapidly 
diminished to the bone. <A bread-and-butter 
pudding entirely disappeared, and a considerable 
amount of cheese and radishes vanished by the 
same means. ‘Then came the dessert. 

Then also, and before the broaching of the 
rum and water, came Mr. Pancks’s note-book. 
The ensuing business proceedings were brief 
but curious, and rather in the nature of a con- 
spiracy. Mr. Pancks looked over his note-book, 
which was now getting full, studiously; and 
picked out little extracts, which he wrote on 
separate slips of paper on the table; Mr. Rugg, 
in the mean while, looking at him with close at- 
tention, and Young John losing his uncollected 
eye in mists of meditation. When Mr. Pancks, 
who supported the character of chief conspira- 
tor, had completed his extracts, he looked them 
over, corrected them, put up his note-book, and 
held them like a hand at cards. 

* Now, there’s a churchyard in Bedfordshire,” 
said Pancks. ‘ Who takes it?” 

“Tl take it, Sir,” returned Mr. Rugg, “if no 
one bids.” 

Mr. Pancks dealt him his card, and looked at 
his hand again. 

‘*Now, there’s an Inquiry in York,” said 
Pancks. ‘Who takes it?” 

“Tm not good for York,” said Mr. Rugg. 

“ Then perhaps,” pursued Pancks, “ you'll be 
so obliging, John Chivery ?” 

Young John assenting, Pancks dealt him his 
card, and consulted his hand again. 

“ There’s a Church in London; I may as well 
take that. And a Family Bible; I may as well 
take that, too. That’s two to me. Two to me,” 
repeated Pancks, breathing hard over his cards. 
“Here's a Clerk at Durham for you, John, and 
an old seafaring gentleman at Dunstable for you, 
Mr. Rugg. Two to me, was it? Yes, two to 
me. Here’s a Stone; three to me. And a 
Still-born Baby; four to me. And all, for the 
present, told.” 

When he had thus disposed of his cards, all 
being done very quietly and in a suppressed 
tone, Mr. Pancks puffed his way into his own 
breast-pocket and tugged out a canvas bag: 
from which, with a sparing hand, he told forth 
money for traveling expenses in two little por- 
tions. ‘*Cash goes out fast,” he said, anxious- 
ly, as he pushed a portion to each of his male 
companions, ‘‘very fast.” 

“T can only assure you, Mr. Pancks,” said 
Young John, ‘‘ that I deeply regret my cireum- 
stances being such that I can’t afford to pay my 
own charges, or that it's not advisable to allow 
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me the time necessary for my doing the dis- 


tances on foot. Because nothing would give | 


me greater satisfaction than to walk myself off 
my legs without fee or reward.” 

This young man’s disinterestedness appeared 
so very ludicrous in the eyes of Miss Rugg, that 
she was obliged to effect a precipitate retire- 
ment from the company, and to sit upon the 
stairs until she had had her laugh out. Mean- 
while Mr. Pancks, looking, not without some 
pity, at Young John, slowly and thoughtfully 
twisted up his canvas bag as if he were wring- 
ing its neck. ‘The lady returning as he restored 
it to his pocket, mixed rum and water for the 
party, not forgetting her fair self, and handed 
to every one his glass. When all were supplied, 
Mr. Rugg rose, and silently holding out his glass 
at arm's length above the centre of the table, 
by that gesture invited the other three to add 
theirs, and to unite in a general conspiratorial 
clink, The ceremony was effective up to a 
certain point, and would have been wholly so 
throughout, if Miss Rugg, as she raised her 
glass to her lips in completion of it, had not 
happened to look at Young John; when she was 
again so overcome by the contemptible comical- 
ity of his disinterestedness, as to splutter some 
ambrosial drops of rum and water around, and 
withdraw in confusion. 

Such was the dinner without precedent, given 
by Pancks at Pentonville; and such was the 
busy and strange life Pancks led. The only 
waking moments at which he appeared to relax 
from his cares, and to recreate himself by going 
any where or saying any thing without a per- 
vading object, were when he showed a dawning 
interest in the lame foreigner with the stick, 
down Bleeding Heart Yard. 

The foreigner, by name John Baptist Caval- 
letto—they called him Mr. Baptist in the Yard 
—was such a chirping, easy, hopeful little fel- 
low, that his attraction for Pancks was probably 
in the force of contrast. Solitary, weak, and 
scantily acquainted with the most necessary 
words of the only language*in which he could 
communicate with the people about him, he 
went with the stream of his fortunes, in a brisk 
way that was new in those parts. With little 
to eat, and less to drink, and nothing to wear 
but what he wore upon him, or had brought 
tied up in one of the smallest bundles that ever 
were seen, he put as bright a face upon it as if 
he were in the most flourishing circumstances, 
when he first hobbled up and down the yard, 
humbly propitiating the general good-will with 
his white teeth. 

It was up-hill work for a foreigner, lame or 
sound, to make his way with the Bleeding 
Hearts. In the first place, they were vaguely 
persuaded that every foreigner had a knife about 
him ; in the second, they held it to be a sound 
constitutional national axiom that he ought to 
go home to his own country. They never 
thought of inquiring how many of their own 
countrymen would be returned upon their hands 


| from divers parts of the world, if the principle 
were generally recognized; they considered it 
particularly and peculiarly British. In the 
third place, they had a notion that it was a sort 
of Divine visitation upon a foreigner that he was 
not an Englishman, and that all kinds of calam- 
ities happened to his country because it did 
things that England did not, and did not do 
things that England did. In this belief, to be 
sure, they had long been carefully trained by 
the Barnacles and Stiltstalkings, who were 
always proclaiming to them, officially and un- 
officially, that no country which failed to sub- 
mit itself to those two large families could pos- 
sibly hope to be under the protection of Provi- 
dence; and who, when they believed it, dis- 
paraged them in private as the most prejudiced 
people under the sun. 

This, therefore, might be called a political po- 
sition of the Bleeding Hearts ; but they enter- 
tained other objections to having foreigners in 
the Yard. They believed that foreigners were 
always badly off; and though they were as ill off 
themselves as they could desire to be, that did 
not diminish the force of the objection. They 
believed that foreigners were dragooned and 
bayoneted ; and though they certainly got their 
own skulls promptly fractured if they showed 
any ill-humor, still it was with a blunt instru- 
ment, and that didn’t count. They believed 
that foreigners were always immoral; and 
though they had an occasional assize at home, 
and now and then a divorce case or so, that had 
nothing to do with it. They believed that for- 
eigners had no independent spirit, as never be- 
ing escorted to the poll in droves by Lord Deci- 
mus Tite Barnacle, with colors flying and the 
tune of Rule Britannia playing. Not to be te- 
dious, they had many other beliefs of a similar 
kind. 

Against these obstacles the lame foreigner 
with the stick had to make head as well as he 
could; not absolutely single-handed, because 
Mr. Arthur Clennam had recommended him to 
the Plornishes (he lived at the top of the same 
house), but still at heavy odds. However, the 
Bleeding Hearts were kind hearts; and when 
they saw the little fellow cheerily limping about 
with a good-humored face, doing no harm, draw- 
ing no knives, committing no outrageous immo- 
ralities, living chiefly on farinaceous and milk 
diet, and playing with Mrs. Plornish’s children 
of an evening, they began to think that although 
he could never hope to be an Englishman, still 
it would be hard to visit that affliction on his 
head. They began to accommodate themselves 
to his level, calling him “ Mr. Baptist,” but treat- 
ing him like a baby, and laughing immoderate- 
ly at his lively gestures and his childish English 
—more, because he didn’t mind it, and laughed 
too. ‘They spoke to him in very loud voices, as 
if he were stone deaf. They constructed sen- 
tences, by way of teaching him the language in 
its purity, such as were addressed by the savages 





to Captain Cook, or by Friday to Robinson Cru- 
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work. Mire. Plornish interpreted in her Italian 
manner, on behalf of Mr. Pancks, “ E please. 


soe. Mrs. Plornish was particularly ingenious in 
this art; and attained so much celebrity for say- 
ing, “ Me ope you leg well soon,” that it was con- Double good !”’) 
sidered in the Yard but a very short remove in-| “* Can he live by that?” asked Mr. Pancks. 
deed from speaking Italian. Even Mrs. Plornish | “He can live on very little, Sir, and it is ex- 
herself began to think that she had a natural call | pected as he will be able, in time, to make a 
toward that language. As he became more pop- | | very good living. Mr. Clennam got it him to 
ular, househeld objects were brought into woqet| do, and gives him odd jobs besides, in at the 
sition fur his instruction in a copious vocabulary ; | Works next door—makes ‘em for him, in short, 
and whenever he appeared in the Yard, ladies | when he knows he wants ’em.’ 
would fly out at their doors, crying, “Mr. Baptist} “And what does he do with himself, now, 
—tea-pot!” ‘Mr. Baptist—dust-pan!” “Mr. / when he ain’t hard at it?” said Mr. Pancks. 
Baptist—flour-dredger!” ‘‘Mr. Baptist—coffee-| ‘‘ Why, not much as yet, Sir, on accounts I 
biggin!” Atthe same time exhibiting those ar- | Suppose of not being able to walk much; but he 
ticles, and penetrating him with a sense of the! goes about the Yard, and he chats without par- 
appalling difficulties of the Anglo-Saxon tongue. | ticular understanding or being understood, and 
It was in this stage of his progress, and in| he plays with the children, und he sits in the 
about the third week of his occupation, that Mr. | sun—he’ll sit down any where, as if it was a 
Pancks’s fancy became attracted by the little | arm-chair—and he'll sing, and he’ll laugh !” 
man. Mounting to his attic, attended by Mrs.| “Laugh!” echoed Mr. Pancks. “He looks 
Plornish as interpreter, he found Mr, Baptist, | to me as if every tooth in his head was always 
with no furniture but his bed on the ground, a} laughing.” 
table, and a chair, carving, with the aidof afew| ‘“ But whenever he gets to the top of the steps 
simple tools, in the blithest way possible. at t’other end of the Yard,” said Mrs. Plornish, 
“* Now, old chap,” said Mr. Pancks, ‘‘ pay up!” | ‘‘ he’ll peep out in the curiousest way! So that 
He had his money ready, folded in a scrap of | some of us thinks he’s peeping out toward where 
paper, and laughingly handed it in; then with | his own country is, and some of us thinks he’s 
a free action, threw out as many fingers of his | looking for somebody he don’t want to see, and 
right hand as there were shillings, and made a| some of us don’t know what to think.” 
cut crosswise in the air for an odd sixpence. Mr. Baptist seemed to have a general under- 
“Qh!” said Mr. Pancks, watching him, won-| standing of what she said; or perhaps his quick- 
deringly. ‘That's it, is it? You're a quick cus-| ness caught and applied her slight action of 
tomer. It’s allright. Ididn’t expect to receive | peeping. In any case, he closed his eyes and 
it, though.” tossed his head with the air of a man who had 
Mrs. Plornish here interposed with great con- | his sufficient reasons for what he did, and said 
descension, and explained to Mr. Baptist. “E)| in his own tongue, it didn’t matter. Altro! 
please. FE glad get money.” “What's Altro?” said Pancks. 
The little man smiled and nodded. His| “Hem! It’s a sort of a general kind of a 
bright face seemed uncommonly attractive to| expression, Sir,” said Mrs. Plornish. 
Mr. Pancks. “How’s he getting on in his} “Is it?” said Pancks. ‘Why, then Altro to 
limb?” he asked Mrs. Plornish. you, old chap. Good afternoon. Altro!” 
“Qh, he’s a deal better, Sir,” said Mrs. Plor-| Mr. Baptist in his vivacious way repeating 
nish. ‘We expect next week he’ll be able to| the word several times, Mr. Pancks in his dull- 
leave off his stick entirely.” (The opportunity | er way gave it him back once. From that time 
being too favorable to be lost, Mrs Plornish dis-| it became a frequent custom with Pancks the 
played her great accomplishment, by explain-| gipsy, as he went home jaded at night, to pass 
ing, with pardonable pride, to Mr. Baptist, ““E| round by Bleeding Heart Yard, go quietly up 
ope you leg well soon.”) the stairs, look in at Mr. Baptist’s door, and, 
“He’s a merry fellow, too,” said Mr. Pancks, | finding him in his room, to say, “ Hallo, old 
! Altro!” To which Mr. Baptist would re- 
“How does he live ?” | ply, with innumerable bright nods and smiles, 
“Why, Sir,” rejoined Mrs. Plornish, “he turns | “ Altro, signore, altro, altro, altro!” After this 
out to have quite a power of carving them flow-| highly condensed conversation, Mr. Pancks 
ers that you see him at now.” (Mr. Baptist, | would go his way, with an appearance of being 
bate ‘their faces as they spoke, held up his} lightened and refreshed. 
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THE UNITED STATES. sentatives have commenced their labors; but the 

INCE the close of our last Record, important | results are as yet too incomplete to find a place in 
events have occurred, which may lead to se-| our Record.——The town of Lawrence has been 
rious results. The most prominent of these relate | the head-quarters of the party upholding the State 
to the state of affairs in Kansas. The Committee | Government, organized in March, and refusing to 
of Investigation appointed by the House of Repre- ' acknowledge the Territorial Government. On the 
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20th of April, Mr. Jones, the Territorial sheriff, at- 
tempted to arrest two inhabitants of Lawrence, 


j 


| ber of persons; that he should not interfere with 
| these officers in the execution of their duties; that 





upon a criminal process; as they refused to give | if the citizens of Lawrence submitted to the Terri- 
themselves up, he called upon a number of the cit- | torial laws, they would receive the protection of 
izens to aid him in the execution of the process; | those laws; but that so long as they kept up a 
these refused to comply, and he left the town. | military organization to resist the laws, he should 
Three days later he returned with a small detach- | not interfere to save them from the consequences 
ment of United States troops, by whom a number of their acts. To a similar application to Colonel 
of arrests were made without opposition. The | Sumner, answer was given that the forces of the 
prisoners were taken to Lecompton, and held to | United States could interfere only by the direction 
bail on charge of resisting or refusing to assist the | of Governor Shannon, ‘The citizens of Lawrence 
sheriff. On the evening of the same day Mr. then wrote to the Marshal, declaring that no oppo- 
Jones was wounded by a shot from some unknown | sition was meditated to the laws of the United 
individual. This act was promptly disavowed by States, and pledging themselves to aid in the exe- 
the inhabitants of Lawrence, as well as by the offi- | cution of any legal process. They declared them- 
cers of the State Government, who offered a reward selves law-abiding citizens, and as such claimed 
of $500 for the apprehension of the offender. It | the protection of the constituted authorities. Mr. 
was reported—incorrectly, as afterward appeared | Donaldson replied that it was strange that a body 
—that the sheriff was severely if not mortally | of men, armed to resist the laws, should appeal to 
wounded, Great excitement ensued throughout those laws for protection; that resistance to the 


the Territory and the adjacent portions of Missou- 
ri. A detachment of United States troops was 
posted in the neighborhood of Lawrence, and Col- 
onel Sumner, the commander, wrote to the author- 
ities of the town, urging them to take measures to 
secure the detection and apprehension of the per- 
son who had fired upon the sheriff; assuring them 
at the same time that the proclamation requiring 
obedience to the Territorial laws would be enforced. 
To this an answer was returned that no resistance 
to the United States authorities was contemplated ; 
and that the citizens of Lawrence wholly disavow- 
ed the offense, since, on the day in question, Mr. 
Jones was acting under the authority of the Gen- 
eral Government. In the meanwhile the Grand 
Jury, acting under instructions of Judge Lecompte, 
found bills of indictment for high treason against 
Messrs. Robinson, Reeder, and others connected 
with the assumed State Government. Mr. Rob- 
inson left the Territory intending to proceed to 
Washington ; but was arrested at Lexington, Mis- 


souri, and detained to await the requisition of the | 


Territorial authorities. Mr. Reeder claimed that, 
as a claimant of a seat in Congress, he was not 
liable to arrest, and announced his determination 
not to yield to the authority ofthe Court. He, how- 
ever, soon afterward, thinking himself in danger, 
fled, and succeeded in making his escape. On the 
lith of May, Mr. Donaldson, the United States 
Marshal, issued a proclamation, declaring that re- 
sistance had been made to the execution of writs 
issued by the United States courts; and that there 


was reason to believe that further attempts to ex- | 
ecute these writs would be resisted by the inhabit- | 
ants of Lawrence; he therefore summoned the law- | 


abiding citizens of the Territory to appear in num- 
bers sufficient to insure the proper execution of the 
laws. A large force was, in obedience to this pro- 


clamation, soon assembled in the neighborhood of | 


Lawrence. Among these were an organized com- 
pany from the South who had just entered the Ter- 
ritory. These proceedings, and many acts of vio- 
lence which were of constant occurrence, alarmed 
the inhabitants of Lawrence, who wrote to the Ter- 
ritorial Governor that bands of guerrillas were or- 
ganized, who threatened the destruction of the 
tewn; they asked for the protection of the troops 
of the United States. Mr. Shannon replied that 
the only force near or approaching Lawrence was 
the legally constituted posse of the United States 
Marshal and of the Sheriff of the County, who had 
in their hands writs for the apprehension of a num- 


| Deputy-Marshal had been openly threatened by 
| Ex-Governor Reeder, and that demonstrations had 
| been made which evinced that the officer would 
| endanger his life and that of his small posse in at- 
| tempting to execute the process in his hands; that 
| he, as Marshal, should execute the laws in his own 
| time and manner, using such power only as was 
authorized by law; that he would protect all who 
| submitted to the constituted authorities, and would 
enforce the laws against all who sought to resist 
| them. Another communication was then address- 
| ed to the Marshal, complaining that a large force 
| of armed men had collected in the vicinity of Law- 
| rence, who were committing depredations, slaugh- 
| tering stock; breaking up boxes of merchandise, 
and appropriating their contents; and arresting, 
| threatening, and robbing unoffending travelers. 
| They, therefore, requested the Marshal to recog- 
nize these men as his posse, holding himself re- 
sponsible for their actions, and preventing their 
repetition. The Marshal replied that, in conse- 
quence of the resistance offered to the execution 
| of the laws, he had been compelled to call out a 
| large posse; that he could not determine whether 
| the persons complained of formed a part of this; 
but that he had given strict orders that no trespass 
| should be committed upon the rights of citizens. 
| He knew of no boxes having been opened on the 
| road excepting those containing rifles destined for 
| Lawrence. Strict inquiry would be made for all 
| offenders against the law, and they would be duly 
punished; but he could not hold himself responsi- 
ble for the acts of persons of whose names even he 
was ignorant. This correspondence took place on 
the 17th of May. In the meanwhile the forces 
gathered about Lawrence continued to increase; 
and the alarm in the town was aggravated by 
continual reports of outrages threatened and per- 
petrated. On the 2lst the forces came close to 
the town, and the Deputy-Marshal entered with a 
small posse, and made a number of arrests, with- 
out opposition. In the afternoon of the same day, 
Mr. Jones, the sheriff who had been wounded a 
month before, entered Lawrence at the head of a 
large force, and demanded the surrender of all the 
cannon and rifles in the place. He then announced 
that the hotel and printing-office were to be de- 
stroyed, they having been indicted as nuisances 
by the Grand Jury of the County. Less than two 
hours was granted for the removal of the furniture 
and stores from the hotel. The contents of the 
printing-office were scattered in the streets, and 


| 


| 
j 
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the hotel was first battered with artillery and then 
set on fire. The house of Governor Robinson was 
also burned. Many acts of pillage were subse- 
quently perpetrated, and a large amount of prop- 
erty was destroyed. Numerous murders and rob- 
beries are stated to have in the mean time been 
committed in various parts of the Territory, and 
further hostile proceedings are apprehended. 

The debates in Congress upon the affairs of 
Kansas have taken a wide range, and have been 
marked by great personal asperity. In the Sen- 
ate, on the 20th of May, Mr. Sumner, of Massa- 
chusetts, concluded a long and elaborate speech, 
in which he commented with great asperity upon 
the course pursued by Mr. Butler, of South Caro- 
lina, and others who had taken a prominent part 
on the opposite side. This drew forth sharp re- 
torts from Messrs. Mason and Douglas, and a se- 
vere rejoinder from Mr. Sumner. On the morn- 
ing of the 22d, after the adjournment of the Sen- 
ate, while Mr. Sumner was seated at his desk, he 
was accosted by Mr. Preston 8. Brooks, a nephew 
of Mr, Butler, and Member of the House from 
South Carolina, who said that Mr. Sumner had 
libeled the State of South Carolina, and his (Mr. 
Brooks’s) aged relative, and that he had come to 
chastise him; following the words by repeated 
blows from a cane, by which Mir, Sumner was pros- 
trated and so severely injured that for some days 
his condition was extremely critical. Mr. Brooks 
proceeded to a magistrate, surrendered himself, 
and was released on bail. On the following morn- 
ing committees were appointed by both Houses to 
investigate the matter. The Senate Committee 
reported that the Senate had no power to punish a 
member of the other House, and could only com- 
plain to the body to which he belonged. The ma- 
jority of the House Committee presented a report 
declaring that the assault by Mr. Brooks was a 
“breach of the privileges not only of the Senate, 
but of the Senator assailed, and of the House as a 
co-ordinate branch of the legislative department of 
the Government, and in direct violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States ;” and that Messrs. 
Edmundson and Keitt, who were previously made 
acquainted with the intention of Mr. Brooks to 
commit the assault, not only took no measures to 
prevent it, but were present on ene or more occa- 
sion to witness the same, as friends of the assail- 
ant. They therefore presented resolutions expel- 
ling Mr. Brooks from the House, and censuring the 
conduct of Messrs. Edmundson and Keitt. The 
minority of the Committee presented a report, ar- 
guing that no breach of privilege, under the Consti- 
tution, had been committed, and that the House 
had no right to go beyond the Constitution in de- 
ciding the matter. 

The correspondence with the British Govern- 
ment respecting the recruiting question has been 
brought to a close by the dismissal of Mr. Cramp- 
ton and the British consuls at New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Cincinnati. The reasons for this are 
given in a dispatch from Mr. Marcy to our Minis- 
ter to Great Britain.: It states that so far as the 
British Government is concerned, its disclaimer 
of any intention to infringe our laws, and its ex- 
pressions of regret if any, such infringement had 
taken place, are fully satisfactory. The dispatch 
then proceeds to show that the Minister and con- 
suls had actually been guilty of these infringements, 
knowingly and willfully ; and that this, in connec- 
tion with the exceptionable character of the dis- 





patches of Mr. Crampton to his Government, render 
further intercourse with that Government through 
him alike unpleasant and detrimental to their good 
understanding; and that therefore the President 
has been constrained by considerations of the best 
interests of both countries to have recourse to the 
only remaining means of removing these very un- 
acceptable officers from the connection they now 
have with this Government. This dispatch is 
dated on the 27th of May. Three days previously 
a dispatch had been prepared for Mr. Dallas in re- 
lation to the question between the two Govern- 
ments in respect to Central America. It will be 
borne in mind that in the Clayton and Bulwer 
Treaty of 1850, it was agreed that “ Neither party 
shall ever occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume, 
or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central 
America.” This, according to the interpretation of 
the British Government, is to be so construed as not 
to interfere with any state of things actually exist- 
ing at the date of the treaty, but only to prevent 
it from extending its possessions or influence in 
Central America; while according to our interpre- 
tation it also involves the abandonment of any 
possessions previously held, with the exception of 
Belize, which is not properly within the limits of 
Central America, and is besides expressly excepted 
in the treaty. The British Government proposed 
to submit the interpretation of this treaty to the 
arbitration of some third power. This is declined 
by our Government, on the ground that if it should 
be decided that the treaty was not to disturb any 
rights before possessed by the British Government 
in Central America, the real question at issue would 
not thereby be determined, since our Government 
contends that at the time Great Britain, according 
to the principles of international law, held no pos- 
sessions in Central America. The dispatch goes 
on to argue this question with special reference to 
the colony of Ruatan established in 1852, main- 
taining that the Bay Islands are and have been in- 
tegral portions of Honduras, and therefore the con- 
tinuance of occupation is contrary to the tenor of 
the treaty. The President is willing to submit to 
arbitration certain collateral questions, in respect 
to the true limits of Belize on the side of Honduras; 
the extent of the territory embraced in the Mosquito 
Coast; and also whether the Bay Islands are actu- 
ally within the limits of Honduras, as far as these 
points of political geography affect the construc- 
tion of the treaty. He proposes that these points 
be referred to some eminent men of science, rather 
than to a third power, in case they can not be 
settled by direct negotiation between the two Gov- 
ernments. Our Minister to Great Britain is there- 
fore directed to propose negotiations to this effect 
with the British Government. Padre Vijil, who 
had been sent as Minister to Washington, by the 
existing Government of Nicaragua, has been form- 
ally received as such, notwithstanding the protest 
of the former Minister. The Walker and Rivas 
Government is thus in form recognized, as actually 
in power in that country.——The Legislature of 
New Hampshire has re-elected Hon. Ralph Met- 
calf, American, as Governor. Hon. James Dixon, 
American, has been chosen United States Senator 
from Connecticut, in place of Mr. Toucey, Democrat. 
——In Utah a Convention has been held to pre- 
pare a Constitution for the State of Deseret. This 
has been ratified by the people, and will soon be pre- 
sented to Congress, with an application for admis- 
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sion into the Union of the new State of Deseret—— | 
The National Democratic Convention assembled | 
at Cincinnati on Monday, June 2. Hon. John E, 
Ward, of Georgia, was chosen as Chairman. Two 
sets of delegates appeared from New York, each 
claiming seats. After an animated debate it was 


decided that each should be allowed to select from | 


| During the progress of the second ballot, the votes 
the delegations from the two sections of the party | 


their own number half, who should be admitted as 


in that State. The Baltimore Platform of 1852 
was affirmed, with the addition of several resolu- 
tions. These resolutions condemn all political or- | 


lot fora candies for Vice President. 
ballot the vote stood: 


John A, Quitman... 


On the first 


59/|J. C. Breckenridge. 55 
Lynn Boyd 33) Benj. Fitzpatrick... 1 
Aaron V. Brown ... 29) H. V. Johnson 

James A, Bayard... 31) Truston Polk 

Thomas J. Rusk... 2|James C. Dobbin... 13 


of several States that had been cast for other can- 


| didates were withdrawn, and given to Hon. Joun 


C. BRECKENRIDGE, of Kentucky, who thus received 
| the entire vote, and was declared unanimously 


ganizations based upon religious principles or acci- | nominated. 


dental birth-place: Recognize and adopt the prin- 
ciples embodied in the Kansas and Nebraska Bills, 
as the only safe solution of the Slavery question: 


SOUTHERN AMERICA. 
The Costa Rican army has retreated from Nica- 
ragua, for the alleged reason that the cholera had 


Recognize “the right of the people of all the Terri- | broken out with great severity among the troops 


iories, acting through the fairly-expressed will of | at Rivas. 


The President, however, claims the 


the majority of actual residents, and whenever the | whole expedition as a triumph, affirming that the 
number of their inhabitants justifies it, to form a | ‘filibusters had been beaten wherever ‘they were 
Constitution with or without domestic slavery, and | met, and that no discredit follows from being 
be admitted into the Union upon terns of perfect obliged to yield to the influence of a malignant 
equality with the other States :” Affirm the duty of | climate.” He adds that the enemy are without 


upholding State rights and the Union of the States; 


resources, and better prepared to fly than to fight, 


deprecate monopolies and exclusive legislation for | and that they will be exterminated if Salvador 


the benefit of the few at the expense of the many ; | and Honduras perform their duty. 


The Nicara- 


and urge constant adherence to the principles and | | guan accounts, which are much more probable, 


compromises of the Constitution. 
lutions were adopted respecting the foreign policy | 
of the country. They advocate free seas and pro- 
gressive free trade throughout the world; urge the 
maintenance of the ‘“‘ Monroe doctrine; declare ‘':at 
in view of the paramount interest of the United 
States in the free communication between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific, they can not but sympathize 
with the efforts made by a portion of the population 
of Central America to regenerate that portion of 
the continent which covers the passage across the 
Isthmus of Darien; and demand that the next Ad- 
ministration should make every proper effort to 
insure our ascendency in the Gulf of Mexico, in 
order to maintain a permanent protection to the 
outlet of the Western valleys. On the afternoon 
of Thursday, the 5th, the Convention proceeded to 
the nomination for President of the United States, 
The first ballot resulted as follows, the whole num- 
ber of votes being 296, two-thirds being requisite 
for a choice; 

James Bucnanan, of Pennsylvania. .... 

Frank Pierce, of New Hampshire 

Sterurs A. Doveras, of Illinois 

Lewis Cass, of Michigan 


Several ballots succeeded with nearly the same re- 
sult; after which the vote for Pierce began to di- 
minish, and that for Buchanan and Douglas to in- 


crease. The name of Mr. Pierce was then with- 
drawn from the canvass, and on the 16th ballot the 
votes were for 

BeGhaRa 0 obcscrccescdccvcd Srccceccdeces 


The name of Mr. Douglas. was then withdrawn, 
and on the 17th ballot all the votes were cast for 
James Bocuanan, who was thus unani ly 


| 


Further reso- | represent the Costa Rican army to be wholly de- 


moralized, and incapable of further operations. 
The Transit route has been opened in consequence 
of the retreat of the Costa Ricans from Virgin 
Bay. An election for President has been held in 
Nicaragua, resulting in favor of Rivas, the present 
provisional incumbent. A terrible accident oc- 
curred on the Panama Railroad, on the 6th of 
May. A baggage train, which preceded the pas- 
senger train, ran off the track, about 15 miles 
east of Panama, obstructing the road, and it was 
necessary to send the passengers back to Aspin- 
wall. Not far from the Gatun bridge, the second 
car from the locomotive ran off the track fol- 
lowed by eight others. Forty-three persons were 
either killed on the spot, or died soon after, besides 
a large number more or less severely wounded. The 
dead were buried at a place about three quarters of 
a mile from the scene of the accident. ——In Mezico 
Congress is sitting, its principal general business 
being the revisal of the acts and decrees of Santa 
Anna, while a committee is engaged in preparing 
a new Constitution. The Bishop of Puebla has 
been banished, in consequence of his proceedings 
in reference to the seizure of the Church property. 
A law has been ratified suppressing the privilege 
hitherto enjoyed by the military and clergy of being 
tried by their own special tribunals, in all cases in 
which they are either defendants or plaintiffs. 

A formidable insurrection has broken out in Hayti 
against the Emperor Soulouque.——An extensive 
conspiracy has been detected in Bolivia, having for 
its object to overthrow the Government of Presi- 
dent Cordoba, and to proclaim in his place General 
Santa Cruz, who had just been permitted to return 
from banishment. Some officers of Government, 





nominated as the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent. After passing a resolution which had been 
previously submitted, affirming the importance of 
a safe and speedy communication, within our own 
territory, between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
and affirming it to be the duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to use all proper constitutional power to 
effect that object, the Convention proceeded to bal- 





besides a portion of the army, were implicated in 
the plot. 
EUROPE. 

Appended to the treaty of peace, and forming 
a part of it, are several important conventions be- 
tween the Powers. They provide that Russia 
shall not fortify the Aland Islands; that so long 
as the Porte is at peace the Dardanelles shall be 
closed to all vessels of war of foreign Powers, with 











the exception that light vessels employed in di- 
plomatic service may be admitted by a special fir- 
man; and that the nayal force maintained by Rus- 
sia and Turkey in the Black Sea, shall be limited 
to six steam vessels of not more than 800 tons, and 
four smaller vessels not exceeding 200 tons. Of 
still more general interest is the new declaration 
respecting Maritime Law agreed to between all 
the Powers represented in the Conference, and 
which is to be submitted to the Powers not repre- 
sented in that body. This provides: 1. That pri- 
vateering is to be abolished ; 2. That a neutral flag 
covers enemy’s goods, with the exception of those 
contraband of war; 3. That neutral goods, with 
the exception of those contraband of war, are not 
liable to seizure under an enemy’s flag; 4. That a 
blockade, in order to be valid, must be effective— 
that is, maintained by a force sufficient to prevent 
access to the coast of the enemy. These stipula- 
tions are to be held of force only between the Pow- 
ers that accede to them. France, England, and 
Austria have entered into a separate treaty mutu- 
ally guaranteeing the independence and integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire as recorded in the general 
treaty of peace; and agreeing that any infraction 
of the stipulation of that treaty shall be consider- 
ed by these three Powers as a casus belli. They 
will come to an understanding with the Sublime 
Porte as to the measures necessary to be taken, 
and will, without delay, determine among them- 
selves as to the employment of their military and 
naval forces. Considerable importance has 
been attached to a discussion at one of the sessions 
of the Conference, upon the general affairs of Eu- 
rope. Count Walewski called attention to the 
state of Greece, and recommended that the Pro- 
tecting Courts should devise means to remedy the 
deplorable state of affairs existing in that king- 
dom; adding that till serious modifications were 
made, France and England could not put an end to 
their occupation. There was, he said, something 
abnormal in the situation of the Pontifical States, 
where the presence of foreign troops was essential 
to the maintenance of authority. France was anx- 
ious to withdraw her troops so soon as it could be 
done without compromising the Pontifical author- 
ity, and he hoped that Austria would join in a sim- 
ilar declaration. He also suggested that the Con- 
gress should warn the King of the Two Sicilies 
that he was pursuing a wrong course, and that it 
would be wiser to conciliate his subjects by a well- 
considered clemency. In Belgium, he continued, 
the press contained hostile and insulting attacks 
on the Government of France, and encouraged se- 
cret societies, whose olject was inimical to the 
tranquillity of France. This was done with im- 
punity under the sanction of Belgian legislation. 
The French Government would regret to make 
Belgium understand that she must modify her le- 
gislation, for that would bear the aspect of a threat. 
He suggested that the great Powers should express 
an opinion upon the subject, which would induce 
the Belgian Government to put an end to a state 
af things that would, sooner or later, produce diffi- 
culties and dangers which it would be for the in- 
terest of Belgium to avoid. The British Plenipo- 
tentiaries coincided with the views expressed in re- 
lation to Greece and Italy; but in respect to the 
Belgium press, as the representatives of a country 
in which a free press was a fundamental institu- 
tion, they could take no part in measures of coer- 
cion against the press of another State. The Sar- 
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dinian Plenipotentiary represented that the Aus- 
trian occupation of the Roman States and of the 
Duchy of Parma, constituted a real danger for 
Sardinia; and in reply to a remark by the Aus- 
trian Plenipotentiary, that what was true of the 
Austrian occupation held equally good of that of 
the French, he answered, that while the cessation 
of both was desirable, the French occupation, con- 
sisting of a small corps d’armée, at a great distance 
from France, was menacing to no one. The re- 
marks of Count Walewski, in relation to the Bel- 
gian press, have been severely criticised both in the 
Belgian Chambers and in the British Parliament. 

In Great Britain the peace is accepted reluctant- 
ly rather than hailed with satisfaction. The formal 
addresses of the Houses of Parliament to the Crown, 
declares that while the Houses would have deemed 
it their duty cheerfully to afford her Majesty the 
fullest support if it had unfortunately been found 
necessary to continue the war, still they have learn- 
ed with joy and satisfaction that peace has been 
re-established on principles honorable to the Crown 
and which so fully accompljsh the object for which 
the war was undertaken. Though the address was 
finally adopted without a division, it afforded oc- 
casion for some severe reflections on the manner in 
which the peace had been concluded. The Earl 
of Derby appears to have expressed the general 
feeling in styling it a “ peace with which they were 
willing to put up, but not one which compensates 
for the sacrifices, the sufferings, the labors, and the 
expense of the war.” It was officially stated that 
the entire British loss amounted to 22,467 men, of 
whom scarcely one-third fell in action or died of 
wounds. The entire Russian loss is stated to 
amount to half a million men. During the war 
the British navy was augmented from 212 vessels 
to 590.—General Williams, the defender of Kars, 
has been rewarded with a baronetcy and a pension 
of 1000 pounds.—A general amnesty has been 
granted to the political offenders now in exile, who 
are permitted to return to their country with the 
roval pardon. From this are excepted Messrs. 
Mitchell and Meagher, who, it is alleged, violated 
their parole. A grand naval review took place 
at Spithead on the 23d of April. The fleet review- 
ed was probably the most powerful ever collected 
at one place. It consisted of 26 screw line-of-hat- 
tle ships, nearly 40 steam frigates, 4 wrought-iron 
floating batteries, 50 mortar vessels, 20 sloops, cor- 
vettes, and brigs, and 164 screw gun-boats : in all, 
upward of 300 men-of-war, with an aggregate ton- 
nage of 150,000 tons, manned by 40,000 seamen, 
carrying 3800 guns, and capable of firing at one 
discharge a broadside of nearly 90 tons. Much 
complaint was made of the inefficiency of the ar- 
rangements for the accommodation of Parliament, 
and laughable accounts were given of the incon- 
veniences to which Lords and Commons were sub- 
jected. The Earl of Clarendon, in reply to a 
question respecting the correspondence with the 
Cesta Rican agent, stated that various proposals 
had been made to the Government in relation to a 
British protectorate over Custa Rica, and requests 
had been made for material assistance. To all 
these a negative answer had been given ; Govern- 
ment declaring that it would take no part-in the 
Central American difficulties, beyond dispatching 
a naval force just sufficient to protect British prop- 
erty.——The estimated expenditures for the com- 
ing year are £77,525,000, which exceeds the esti- 
mated revenue by £10,473,000. 
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Waubun, the Early Day of the Northwest, by Mrs. | 
Joun H. Kinzie. (Derby and Jackson.) The} 
marvelous progress of the Great West receives a | 
vivid illustration in this singularly interesting vol- 
ume. It covers a period of only about twenty-five | 
years, but the commencement of that interval takes 
us back to the struggle between savage life and civ- | 
ilization, showing the rapid strides by which the | 
howling wilderness has been converted into a fruit- | 
ful field. We are first introduced to the author as | 
she is taking passage, in the autumn of 1830, from | 
Detroit to Green Bay. She was about to become | 
a resident of that distant region, her husband being 
connected with the United States Indian Agency 
at Fort Winnebago. After safely arriving at that 
station, and taking her first degree in the study of 
Indian manners, she resolves to diversify the scene 
by an overland journey to Chicago. 

The description of this perilous adventure is 
given in several striking chapters, which furnish a 
valuable standard of comparison by which to esti- 
mate the march of Western improvement. The 
journey was to be performed on horseback. By 
dint of strenuous endeavors, a suitable wardrobe 
had been provided for the ]aly, ample stores of eat- 
ables were deposited in sacks, and on the eighth of 
March the cavalcade, consisting of the writer, her 
husband, and two Canadian voyageurs, set out on 
the eventful tour. The weather was of the finest, 
and the beauty of the early spring gave no warn- 
ing of the difficulties of the enterprise. In spite 
of the remonstrances of friends the party com- 
menced the journey with the gayest spirits, as if 


it were only a pleasure excursion across the prai- 


ries. Our author even confesses to the infatuation 
of regarding a straw bonnet and kid gloves as the 
proper equipment for the jaunt; but a few miles on 
the way taught her a bitter lesson, and made her 
at once a “ sadder and wiser woman.” ‘The wind 
took the most unwarrantable liberties with her 
head-dress, and her hands soon became swollen and 
stiffened with the cold. This, however, was only 
the foretaste of troubles. The next step was to 
take themselves and their-horses across a small 
stream which was filled with cakes of floating ice. 
A canoe was to convey the hero and heroine, while 
the guides were to make the best of their way 
with the horses over the confused mass of ice and 
water. Upon launching the little canoe from the 
bank, they received a sudden accession of passen- 
gers in a couple of favorite greyhounds, who were 
reluctant to wet their dainty feet in the icy stream, 
Their unexpected arrival disturbed the equilibrium 
of the tottering vessel, and dogs, lady, and bag- 
gage were unceremoniously subjected to an invol- 
untary cold bath. Her rescue was but the work 
of a moment, for her gallant husband, who was on 
the point of springing iffto the canoe when he was 
anticipated by the tender-footed greyhounds. The 
passage was at last successfully made, and fortified 
by a little brandy, with the refreshment of dry 
shoes and stockings, the fair traveler was suffi- 
ciently restored from the effects of the icy bath to 
pursue the march. The change from her secluded 
life for five months in the fort to the freedom of 
the prairie was exhilarating, and in spite of the 
forlorn state of her garments after the fatal plunge, 
she enjoyed the ride of twenty-three miles to the 





Matires. 


place of their encampment for the night. This 
was on a spot of romantic loveliness, bordering on 
a tributary to one of the Four Lakes, between two 
of which is now situated the beautiful town of 
Madison, in Wisconsin. A large tree was felled 
by the active woodsmen, the dry grass in the vicin- 
ity furnished excellent tinder, and with the aid of 
the broken branches and bits of light wood, the 
sparks of the flint soon produced a cheerful fire, 
The light tent, which had been brought upon the 
pack-horse, was erected, a blanket and bear-skins 
were spread upon the ground, and though the cold 
was many degrees below the freezing point, the 
travelers found themselves comfortable over a hot 
supper, which was set out in the best style of a 
sylvan repast. Ham broiled on the ‘ broches,” 
bread toasted to a turn on the point of a sharp 
stick, steaming coffee, and plenty of Spartan sauce, 
furnished the materials for a delicious meal. No 
ceremonies of polite life marred the simplicity of 
the feast. The knife is drawn from the scabbard, 
perhaps vouchsafed a wipe on the napkin by the 
more fastidious of the party, is first made to do 
duty by stirring the coffee, and then serves to di- 
vide the piece of ham which is dished up magnifi- 
cently on the half of a traveling biscuit. The early 
morning finds the equestrians ready for another 
start. Passing an encampment of Indians scat- 
tered along the banks of one of the Four Lakes, 
they are struck with its picturesque beauty. The 
matted lodges, with the blue smoke curling from 
their tops, the trees and bushes powdered with a 
light snow which had just fallen, the lake spark- 
ling in the morning sun, and the quaint costume 
of the Indians, composed a spectacle of remarka- 
bly pleasing interest. 

During one stage of the journey the travelers 
were so unlucky as to lose the trail. They kept 
on their way, however, for nearly the whole day, 
with only a short halt at noon for the refreshment 
of man and beast. The ride was naturally gloomy 
and desolate. The rolling prairie, unvaried by 
forest or stream, was the only prospect that met 
the eye. The weather was cold; a sharp and 
piercing wind swept over the cheerless expanse; a 
gaunt prairie-wolf more than once peered over the 
nearest rising ground, as if challenging an en- 
counter; and when nightfall approached, the feel- 
ing of uncertainty and discomfort with which the 
party encamped may easily be imagined. The 
spot was what in New England would have been 
called a stony side-hill; the trees were not large 
enough to make a rousing fire, the wind blew with 
increasing force, the tent-pins were insecurely fast- 
ened in the frozen ground, and in the middle of the 
night the poles snapped, and the whole canvas 
house, loaded with snow, fell down in a mass of 
promiscuous confusion, The men of the party 
were roused up, a new set of poles were cut in the 
neighboring wood, a tolerable degree of order was 
restored, but the break of day found the adventur- 
ers in a miserable plight. Around them was an 
unbroken sheet of snow. The air was so obscured 
by the driving sleet that not even the direction of 
the sun could be perceived. The cold was intense. 
The frozen particles in the atmosphere cut like a 
razor. Pursuing their forlorn march, the travelers 
found nothing to indicate the true path. Every 
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spot was solitary and deserted. ‘lhey looked in 
vain for an Indian wigwam. Not the trace of a 
recent fire gave them the hope that they were in 
* the vicinity of human beings. At length, after 
many a mile of weary search, a shout from the 
guides announced the approach to a settlement. 
The crowing of a cock saluted their ears with a 
welcome to which the sweetest music was but jar- 
gon, The place proved to be the residence of a 
son of Alexander Hamilton, who, at the head of a 
group of miners, had established his lodge in the 
wilderness, The remainder of the journey was 
marked by a succession of perils. After the en- 
durance of no small degree of fatigue, cold, and 
short commons, the party at last astonish their 
friends at Chicago by their unlooked-for advent, 
and for many days were the objects of general won- 
der for the danger they had been through in their 
journey across the wilderness. 

A near relative of the writer, Mr. John Kinzie, 
was one of the first settlers of Chicago. For nearly 
twenty years this gentleman, with the exception 
of the military, was the only white inhabitant of 
Northern Illinois, and his memory is still rever- 
ently cherished as a distinguished patriarch of the 
West. He was born in Quebec, in 1763, At the 
age of ten or eleven years he was sent to school at 
Williamsburg, Long Island, his mother having 
previously married again, and removed to the city 
of New York. But the discipline of the pedagogue 
did not suit his enterprising genius, and one day 
the little Canadian was missing. Search was made 
in every direction, but it was all in vain; no John- 
ny Kinzie could be found, His mother was in- 
formed of the disastrous event, and was plunged 
into the deepest grief. Some supposed that the 
lad was drowned, others that he had strayed 
away and would soon return; but weeks and 
months passed by, until at length he was given up 
for lost. Meantime, the young adventurer had 
made his way to Quebec, according to a determin- 
ation he had long cherished to seek his fortune in 
his native city. Here he soon made friends, and 
succeeded so much to his mind that he remained 
three years, until his parents, on removing to De- 
troit, discovered his retreat, and induced him to 
return to the family, His native love of adventure 
led him, as he grew older, to live much on the 
frontier. He early entered into the Indian trade, 
formed establishments for that purpose at Sandus- 
ky and Maumee, afterward pushed farther west to 
St. Joseph’s, and, in 1804, came to make his home 
at Chicago. Here he fixed his central trading- 
post, and formed widely-extended connections with 
the Indian tribes—at Milwaukie with the Meno- 
monees, at Rock River with the Winnebagoes and 
the Pottowatamies, and on the Illinois River and 
Kankakee with the Pottowattamies of the prairies, 
and in the extensive district of Sangamon county 
with the Kickapoos. His residence at Chicago was 


diversified Ly a series of remarkable events, grow- | 


ing out of his intimate relations with the Indians. 
In 1812 he was taken prisoner, with his family, 
after the celebrated Chicago massacre, of which a 
detailed and singularly graphic account is present- 
ed in this volume. Mrs. Kinzie every where ex- 
presses a warm sympathy with the fate of the In- 
dians. She came in contact with the most favor- 
able aspects of their character. Upon the wrongs 
which they have endured at the hands of the whites 
she comments without reserve. For this reason 
her volume, apart from its numerous admirable 


delineations of character, and narratives of exciting 
scenes, will possess a permanent interest with in- 
telligent readers, 

Lives of American Merchants, by Freeman 
Hunt. In the series of which this volume forms 
the commencement, the able editor of the “ Mer- 
chant’s Magazine” proposes to furnish an American 
commercial biography, including the lives of the 
remarkable men ‘“ whose enterprise and wisdom 
have given scope and impulse and permanence to 
American commerce.” The plan is one which can 
scarcely fail to be received with favor by the pub- 
lic. Although the merchant, as such, fills a less 
conspicuous place in the eye of his contemporaries 
than the eminent lawyer or statesman, his pursuits 
are perhaps better adapted to the development of 
originality and boldness of character. The con- 
tents of this volume present examples of unique 
personal qualities that form a curious chapter in 
the illustrations of human nature. Most of the 
persons whose career is here recorded rose from 
humble beginnings to wealth and consideration. 
In each case their distinction was owing to energy, 
sound judgment, pure integrity, and other traits 
of genuine manhood. Among the most interesting 
biographies in the volume are those of Colonel 
Thomas H. Perkins, Peter C. Brooks, and Samuel 
Appleton, of Boston; John Jacob Astor, James 
Gore King, Jacob Lorillard, and Gideon Lee, of 
New York; and Stephen Girard and Thomas 
Cope, of Philadelphia. Differing widely as did 
those persons in natural endowments, disposition, 
and tastes, they all exhibit specimens of sagacity 
and forecast, honesty of dealing, and real, though 
sometimes eccentric benevolence, which would do 
honor to any condition in life. By a long course 
of experience, and eminent success in the peculiar 
branch to which he is devoted, Mr. Hunt is highly 
qualified for the due accomplishment of his enter- 
prise, and he will doubtless make a valuable addi- 
tion to our biographical literature. 

Some Account of the Life of Spencer Houghton 
Cone. (Livermore and Rudd.) The late Dr. Cone 
was a man of marked originality of character. His 
strong, decided individuality gave him a promi- 
nence in his profession which could never have 
been attained ky mere force of intellect, or even 
brilliancy of genius. He was indebted for the dis- 
tinguished success of his career to his native man- 
liness. Prone to intense conviction rather than to 
subtle discrimination, conversant with the broad, 
salient features of the subjects which awakened 
his interest rather than studying their lights and 
shades with analytic nicety, and devoting the rare 
energy of his nature to active effort instead of high 
or profound contemplation, he was eminently a man 
of the times. He was adapted to the wants of a 
practical, stirring, progressive age—an age less in- 
clined to shadowy abstractions than to concrete, 
| living realities. Dr. Cone placed a strong grasp 
on facts. What he saw at all, he saw distinctly 
| and brightly. What he bélieved, he clung to with 
| all his heart. There was no concealment, disguise, 
or subterfuge in his nature. His heart was trans- 
| parent as crystal. Hence his uncommon union of 
| boldness of expression with earnestness of action. 

A true military spirit entered into his composition. 
His erect and decided gait betrayed the soldier, no 
| less than his unfailing alertness to contend for the 
| truth. The present biography, by his sons, gives 
a vivid description of his peculiar career, and 
though sometimes showing a trace of affectation in 
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the style, is, on the whole, a worthy record of a 
remarkable man. 

Salad for the Social, by the author of “ Salad for 
the Solitary.” (Published by Dewitt and Dav- 
enport.) Concocting a savory dish for a literary 
dessert seems to be a favorite pursuit with the au- 
thor of this volume. According to the fashion of 
the times, this is his peculiar mission. No one can 
complain of any want of devotion and zeal in its 
accomplishment. With less piquant materials 
than the former “Salad,” many agreeable and 
bland ingredients are found in its composition. It 
consists of a miscellaneous collection of facts and 
anecdotes on several attractive topics, including 
book-craft, the worship of Mammon, the devotees 
of the toilet, the mysteries of medicine, the lar- 
cenies of literature, and others perhaps not less in- 
teresting. The quality of the work is not unaptly 
described by the author. “It is odd in its plan 
ind arrangement, consists of odd sayings and se- 
lections, from many odd and out-of-the-way au- 
thors. It is, moreover, fitted for odd readers, and 
odd half-hours, and, oddly enough, is the handi- 
work of a very odd specimen of an author. Oddi- 
ties, however, are not without their use—-they 
sometimes dispel ennui, the headache, and even 
the heartache.” 

Vassall Morton, a Novel, by Francts PARKMAN. 
(Phillips, Sampson, and Company.) Mr. Park- 
man has already obtained an honorable position in 
literature by his historical and descriptive works. 
He is fond of research, clear in his perceptions, and 
is master of a chaste, and often felicitous style. 
The present work is doubtless the fruit of his hours 
of recreation from severer studies. It shows no 
elaborate intricacy of plot, but is founded on a 
series of not improbable incidents in the life of a 
young man, who is first brought upon the stage as 
an undergraduate in Harvard University. One of 
his class-mates becomes his rival in love, and for a 
number of years pursues him with vindictive and 
unrelenting malice. While traveling in Europe, 
he succeeds in implicating Morton, the object of 
his hatred, With the Austrian Government, as en- 
gaged in aconspiracy. Thelatter is arrested, thrown 
into prison, and not until after the lapse of many 
years, narrowly escapes with his life. Meantime 
Vinal, the villain of the story, spreads the report 
of his death, and by a net-work of artifices succeeds 
in obtaining the hand of his betrothed, Edith Les- 
lie, to whom his attentions had previously been in- 
tolerable, The interest of the plot hinges on the 
exposure of Vinal’s machinations, who is made the 
subject of a well-devised poetical retribution, is 
compelled to flee from his native land, and dies a 
fugitive from justice in his attempt to escape. Sev- 
eral of the descriptions in this novel are marked by 
considerable vigor of expression, the characters are 
clearly defined and consistently sustained, and the 
plot increases in intensity as it approaches the 
crisis, but we must own that Mr. Parkman appears 
to us less fitted to shin® as a novelist than to in- 
struct and please as a historical writer. 

The Huguenot Exiles (Harper and Brothers) is 
the title of a new historical novel, illustrating the 
sufferings of the victims of the Romish persecutions 
prior to the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. It 
is founded on incidents recorded in the annals of 
the times, but surrounded with such embellish- 
ments as make a powerful appeal to the imagina- 
tion. The period embraced by the story extends 
from 1684, the culminating point of religious tyran- 


ny, to 1687, the date of the emigration of a hundred 
| refugees to the shores of Virginia. ‘The work is 
filled with vivid pictures of spiritual oppression, 
cruelty, and hatred on the one hand, and of mar- 
tvr-like patience, constancy, and heroism on the 
other. It will form an element of no inconsider- 
able power in the existing Catholic controversy. 

The Life and Adventures of Robert Dexter Ro- 
maine, written by Himself. (Phillips, Sampson, 
and Company.) In spite of the obvious imitation 
of Defoe which is betrayed by this modern Robin- 
son Crusoe, it exhibits no ordinary skill in inven- 
tion, while the piquancy of its delineations and the 
harmonious coloring of its style present an effect- 
ive claim on the attention of the reader. It is the 
old story of a shipwrecked sailor finding refuge on 
a desert island, but combining the charms of do- 
mestic life with the perils of strange adventure. 
The members of his family are a young maiden who 
was a passenger in the lost vessel, and whom he 
naturally woos, wins, and marries, and a wonder- 
ful pet bear, whose affection and intelligence might 
well supply the place of human society. The sub- 
ject is treated with great delicacy and beauty, and 
though the narrative abounds with incidents wor- 
thy of Munchausen, it proceeds by such easy and 
artistic gradations, that not too severe a tax is at 
any time imposed on the credulity of the reader. 
Whoever may be the anonymous writer, he holds 
a facile and powerful pen, and we are confident is 
destined to make his mark in our native fictitious 
literature. 

The Life and Travels of Herodotus, by J. TAt- 
Boys WHEELER. (Harper and Brothers.) Manya 
graduate of the New England colleges can remem- 
ber when the Travels of Anacharsis, by the Abbé 
Barthelemy, was one of the most popular books in 
the library. The work now issued is on a similar 
plan to that of the favorite volumes alluded to, but 
in its arrangement and execution evinces the supe- 
rior learning and rhetorical skill of modern scholar- 
ship. It consists of an imaginary biography of the 
Grecian historian Herodotus, which is made the 
frame-work of an elaborate popular exposition of 
the manners and customs of the principal nations 
of antiquity. Without dwelling on the critical 
scruples of literary skepticism, it gives a lucid ac- 
count of the prominent features of ancient society, 
and forms an agreeable introduction to the study 
of the geography, history, religion, and mental de- 
velopment of the so-called classical ages. 

History of Medicine, from its Origin to the Nine- 
teenth Century, by P. V. ReyNovarp, M.D., trans- 
lated from the French by C. G. Comreys, M.D. 
(Cincinnati: Moore, Wilstach, and Company), is 
a work of profound and curious research, and will 
fill a place in our English literature which has 
heretofore been vacant. It presents a compact 
view of the progress of medicine in different ages ; 
a lucid exposition of the theories of rival sects; a 
clear delineation of the changes of different sys- 
tems; together with the bearings of the whole on 
the progress of civilization, The work also abounds 
in amusing and instructive incidents relating to 
the medical profession. The biographical pictures 
of the great cultivators of the science, such as Hip- 
pocrates, Galen, Avicenna, Haller, Harvey, Jen- 
ner, and others, are skillfully drawn. Dr. Comegys 
deserves the thanks of not only the members of 
the medical profession, but also of every American 
scholar, for the fidelity and success with which his 
task has been performed. 








Chitor’s 


HE COMITIA ARE AT HAND. Within a| 


few months the people will be convened at the 
polls, and a few short hours, in a chill November 
day, will determine the political destinies of the 
Great Republic for the next four years. The lofty 
and legitimate ambitions of some, the sordid hopes 
and fears of others, the material existence of thou- 
sands, will be determined by the result of those 
active hours, 

With politics as such we can have neither art 
nor part. To other organs of public opinion (and 
their name is legion) is left the warfare of parties ; 
but no American citizen ever disfranchises him- 
self, no true American citizen ever loses his inter- 
est in the welfare of his country; nor can he ever 
contemplate the approach of a new presidential 
term without interest and anxiety. The vast 
power and influence of the office of Chief Magis- 
trate, the serious consequences of the struggle, 
must, on these occasions, ever kindle keen emotions 
in the breasts of all who are not casemated by pe- 
cuniary cares, or wrapped in the selfish indiffer- 
ence that luxury engenders, 

The world has never heretofore seen any thing 
like these elections. A philosophical inquirer 
might ask whether it was by accident or design 
that those wonderful old Romans limited the con- 
sular term to a single year; thus immensely re- 
ducing the value of the highest prize in the great 
democratic lottery. At all events, the popular 
convocations of Greece and Rome were child's play 
compared to ours. Never before has the world 
seen such formidable masses of civil combatants ; 
so much tumult and disorder, so much organiza- 
tion and systematic discipline; so much reckless 
license of speech and press, so much grave discus- 
sion of the gravest topics; so much froth and foam, 
so much reason and logic; so many of all classes 
commingled in a contest where neither birth nor 
position, nor any of the merely adventitious aids 
to fortune avail any thing; and, what is most re- 
markable of all, never before has the world seen 
such frenzied violence during a conflict, such tran- 
quil submission after it. 

The character of the mind of America is as pe- 
culiarly marked as are the great features of its na- 
ture. On the outside one would think it all ex- 
travagance and license. The whole of the Chuz- 
zlewit race stand aghast at its reckless demeanor. 
History has no record of such unchecked freedom 
of speech, and such extremes of avowed opinion, 
as are matters of daily occurrence here. On the 
subject of temperance—of woman—of slavery—of 
marriage—the most ultra, the most uncompromis- 
ing theories are daily promulgated from press and 
pulpit, from lecture-room and tribune, with a ve- 
hemence that seems to threaten the safety of the 
spheres. Men of sober judgment in all other re- 
lations of life, rave and rant like mad fakirs and 
dervises. Women of unimpeached modesty and 
reserve enter the arena as boldly as if they were 
trained to the gladiatorial fight. But during all 
this time the great body of our people, grave, , 
thoughtful, laborious, and persevering, calmly, and’ 
without disturbance, move on in the pursuit of 
their various interests, utterly regardless of those 





novel and interesting theories that threaten to 


Cable, 


overrule the laws of gravitation, and to unship the 
solar system itself. 

In politics how changeable are we, and yet how 
constant? how fickle, and yet how serene? A 
kaleidoscope can not outdo the rapidity with which 
the personnel of our political world changes. Every 
year produces a new crop of public men in all 
branches of the public service—heroes, orators, 
Statesmen, every thing but martyrs. Our laws 
are like the leaves in Vallombrosa’s vale. Every 
year we get into well-dissembled convulsions on 
the subject of finance or trade, of war or disunion. 
As the inhabitan\ of the Dismal Swamp says, “he 
is raised on fever and ague”—an intermittent 
seems to be the normal state of our constitution ; 
we are always in the cold fit or the hot fit; but to 
the fundamental principles of Liberty and Equal- 
ity, to the great idea of Union, and to the Consti- 
tution which secures that Union, the American 
mind is constant as the needle to the pole. 

The European world—crammed full of conserv- 
atives and conservatism, with armies for police- 
men, every other town a citadel, and bristling all 
over, like the fretful porcupine, with infernal im- 
plements of attack and defense—the European 
world sways like a reed before the revolutionary 
blast. It is hardly eight years since all the old 
monarchies and empires threatened, like dissolving 
views, to melt away before our eyes. France, the 
harlequin of nations, exhibits herself, every gen- 
eration, in half a dozen new liveries; and even 
England, the “old fogy” of the world, looks out 
with alarm from her ancient feudal bulwarks on 
the waves that are beating against her venerable 
system, 

All those countries have within them the ele- 
ments of self-destruction—deadly hostilities to their 
form of government, bloody political hatreds, deep 
hereditary feuds, furious religious enmities. But 
amidst the howling of this distant storm the Amer- 
ican world rides at single anchor, like a ship in 
quiet roadstead. Our troubles are all on the sur- 
face, our diseases all cutaneous eruptions ; our loud 
talking and fierce writing is rather a matter of con- 
versational display and literary excitement than 
any real passion; and this is the only country of 
which, perhaps, it can with truth be said that the 
crime of treason is practically unknown. 

Let us, then, contemplate the coming elections 
in the light of this American spirit, and observe 
the securities we have that we shall ride out this 
gale, like all its predecessors, in safety and honor. 
Let us put party out of sight; let us cease to care 
a pinch of snuff for the election of Fillmore ; let us 
be philosophically indifferent whether the Repub- 
licans put forward Fremont, Seward, or McLean ; 
whether the Democrats bring out Pierce, Bu- 
chanan, or Douglas. Let us look beyond and 
above the smoke of this petty conflict to the 
great future that spreads itself before us; look 
upward to the Stars and Stripes, which, like the 
ancient god Terminus, in the palmy days of Rome, 
have never yet receded in the march of empire— 
think only of the beneficent government under 
which we live; of the mortal labors attendant on 
its birth; of the high hopes of all good men, that, 
like favoring gales, have thus far borne us along on 
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a smiling sea. Let us look at the approaching 
elections not as adherents of any party, but as 
Americans in the true sense of the word. 

What, then, are the great conservative, preserr- 
ative principles of the American mind on which, 
wholly independent of party ties and party alle- 
giance, reliance can be placed? What are the 
sheet anchors of the Republic? 

Attachment tothe Union. There is nothing more 
striking in our annals than the uniform and steady 
growth of the feeling of the importance of the 
Union. We of this age are apt to imagine that in 


this, as in other things, as it now is so it always | 


was, but a very little study of our history serves to 
dispel this error. The first conviction of the great 
men of the Revolution, of the men before the Rev- 
olution, of the members of the Stamp Act Con- 
gress of 1765, of the Congress of 1774, was the vital 
necessity of the formation of a strict and intimate 
union of the Colonies; but how slow and painful 


a task was it to impress this truth upon the minds | 


of the people of the different sovereignties? how 
many local jealousies, how many petty ambitions 
was it necessary to extinguish and to crush before 
the creation of the statesmen of the heroic age 
of the Republic could be brought into existence ? 
Slow and niggardly were the first grants of power 
to the Government of the Union. The old confed- 
eration was so feeble and so defective, that it is 
only amazing that it was able successfully to pro- 
secute the war with England. It was months 
after the definitive treaty of peace of 1783 arrived 
before a quorum of Congress could be got together 
to ratify it; and three years later the Government 
had fairly perished of atrophy. 

The Constitution of 1787 was framed, but how 
fierce was the opposition of the Antifederalists in 
the great States? Not even the memory of the 
dangers of the war, not even the immediate peril 
of intestine dissensions, could silence the jealousies 
of the Henrys of Virginia, of the Clintons of New 
York, of the whole band of men second to none in 
patriotism, but who dreaded consolidation more 
than they feared anarchy. Wiser counsels pre- 
vailed, but North Carolina and Rhode Island long 
held out against the preference of their sister States, 
and the last article of the Federal Charter, in no 
indirect terms, declares that its framers only felt 
themselves secure of the co-operation of nine out 
of the “ thirteen old” States. 

The war with England followed, and, without 
attaching too much importance to the odium which 
fastened itself on the convention held at Hartford, 
it is very certain that a large portion of the most 
thinking and intelligent men of the Eastern States 
were thoroughly alienated from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and ready to take almost any action hos- 
tile to it that their sound sense and natural shrewd- 
ness would have deemed safe. 

Twenty-five years ago a body of bold and able 
men at the South were openly arrayed against the 
Union, resistance to its laws was openly threatened 
by Sovereign States, and the whole authority of the 
sternest will by which the Government has ever 
been administered, was found necessary to sustain 
the Constitution and Laws of the Confederation. 

Now how great the contrast! At no time have 
the clamors of party been fiercer or more violent. 
At no time have the subjects of controversy been 
more difficult or delicate. It is not now a question 
of revenue or finance, of bank or tariff; it is one 
directly affecting the very essence of labor, the 





| very existence of capital, entering into social rela- 
| tions, connected with the social organization it- 
self, geographical in its nature, and of all others 
the most calculated to excite an angry sectional 
| contest. Nor is it waged in any calm, philosoph- 
ical temper. Abuse answers abuse, and vitupera- 
| tion echoes back vituperation. 
**From Alp to Alp leaps the live thunder!" 

And yet, amidst all this elemental strife, who does 
| not see calmly, immovably perched upon his rock 
| the Eagle of the Union? Who does not feel, when 
| he soberly contemplates the state of the country, 

that disunion is in fact impossible? Who does 
not perceive that the great mass of the American 
people, North, South, East, and West, are fixed as 
fate in their resolve that the Union shall be pre- 
served ?—not some union, not some possible confed- 
eracy, alliance, or leayrue that sordid interest or 
base fear might possibly hereafter patch up, but 
| the Union; the Union as it is; the Union such as 
we have made it, stretching from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, the terror of oppressors, the hope of the 
world. This is the Union that the American peo- 
ple mean shall be maintained, preserved, and per- 
| petuated. 
| Do not let the cynical reader fancy that we are 
| going off into the staple texts which, from the time 
| of Pericles’s funeral discourse to the last Fourth of 
July, have formed the theme of popular orations. 
The devotion of the American to the Union is by 
no means the exclusive result of patriotism or en- 
thusiasm ; it is in no small degree the conviction 
of cold-blooded, calculating, deliberate interest ; 
the sentiment and fancy of the multiplication ta- 
ble; of that shrewd guess of what is best for us, 
for which our worst enemies give us credit. The 
American, be he a banker of New York or a plant- 
er in Mobile, turning up the fertile soil of Iowa or 
plowing the great waters of the Mississippi, sees 
and feels that there is nothing that is dear to him 
that would not decay or perish with the disruption 
of the Union. The hum of the factory, the clang 
of the machine-shop, would die away; the loco- 
motive would cease its noisy progress toward the 
| setting sun; the paddles of the California steam. 

ers would no longer revolve, and the Panama 
| railroad would be lost in a jungle of underbrush. 
| Property would sink to nothing. Custom-houses 
would spring up on every frontier, and every “ bush 

would be an officer.” Copyrights and patents 
would be waste paper; intercourse would be ar- 
rested; trade droop or die. All this is as true as 
that the radiant Stripes and Stars would be a use- 
less bit of bunting, and that the very name of 
America and Americans would be lost. We should 
be known only by our States, and New York and 
Pennsylvania would sink their heads by the side 
of Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

In such a contrast it displays, indeed, no very 
marvelous intellect, nor any wonderful patriotism, 
to feel the full value of the Union. The American 
would be a blockhead, a dunce, a hopeless idiot, 
far more than a criminal or a felon, if he did not 
at all times, and on all occasions, feel and act upon 
the feeling that the Union is the very essence of 
his temporal being, his glory, and his protection— 
the source of his welfare, and the main cause of 
his proud position. Decus et columen. 

If we drag about under the good old ship to dis- 
cover the next best bower by which she rides, we 
shall not be long in finding it. 

Devotion to the Constitution of the United States. 
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The American is a very practical animal. He 
does not trouble himself much about Les droits de 
Homme, in the abstract; he does not insist that 
Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité, shall be posted up over 
every police station ; but interfere with his freedom 
of action, show him a class aspiring to privilege, 
trample on the poorest of his brethren, and you 
will soon find that he has as keen a realizing 
sense of liberty, equality, and fraternity as the 
wisest of philosophers or the profoundest of the- 
orists. The first love of Americans is the Union, 
but they well know that the Union can only be 
maintained by a faithful support of the Constitu- 
tion as it stands. They well know that, as there 
can be but one Union, so there can be but one Con- 
stitution; and as it is, they are prepared and re- 
solved to support it. It is not with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as with those of the sep- 
arate members of the Confederacy. The State 
Constitutions have no particular sanctity. They 
have been repeatedly changed, and will be so 
again. Most of the States have had two Consti- 
tutions. New York rejoices in its third. Not so 
with the Constitution of the United States. We 
all feel and perceive that the peculiar condition 
of the country, the great number of States, and 
of the legislative bodies by which they are repre- 
sented, render it a hopeless task to think of amend- 
ing it, unless, perhaps, in some plain and palpable 
particular, which would arouse no local hostility 
and no sectional jealousy. We all acknowledge 
that the Constitution must be supported as it is, 
or not at all. 

Assume that it is defective—grant that it is 
not perfect—concede that it was made by human 
beings, and came out of no Holy Mount or burning 
bush. Still it is the best Constitution we can 
have ; it is the only Constitution we can ever have. 
No man dreams that any other can be framed. The 
simple question that the mind has to pass upon is, 
will you have this or none? Do you prefer this 
form of government, taken for better for worse—for 
weal or for woe? Do you prefer this to anarchy ? 
Do you prefer this to disunion? This is the simple 
question presented to the people of this country. 
It is a narrow issue; it requires no learned educa- 
tion—no cultivated intellect to answer it. The 
rudest boatman on the Mississippi understands it 
as well as the best-bred gentleman or the most 
reverend divine of the Eastern States, and the re- 
sponse has always been uniform and unanimous, res- 
olute and absolute. The Constitution—the whole 
Constitution—nothing but the Constitution. 

But suppose that the signatures were obliterated 
from the compact of 1787. Suppose the halls at 
Washington were empty, Pennsylvania Avenue 
overgrown with grass, the White House unroofed, 
and the catalpa and the Judas-tree growing in the 
east room; suppose the Great Charter consigned 
to dust, burned to ashes, and flung into the brook 
Kedron (Goose Creek will stand for it); suppose 
the whole gigantic labor of reconstructing a govern- 
ment for a people, now grown from three to twen- 
ty-three millions, was to be recommenced de novo 
—cb ovo. How would we accomplish it? Where 
could we get the better Constitution from ? Where 
are the men to make it? Where is that race of 
heroes, nursed in a new-found world, formed in 
the toils and the trials of the Revolution, uniting 
the simplicity of virtue with the wisdom of ex- 
perience? Where is the fire of Hamilton’s gen- 





ius? Where is the enlarged wisdom of Franklin? | 


Where the godlike calmness of Washington? Echo 
sadly answers—where? We may, indeed, look 
around in vain for those who are to perfect the task 
which the master hands of the Convention left in- 
complete. 

But suppose the workmen here ; suppose our call 
could bring the spirits from the vasty deep ; suppose 
the pigmies of this age were replaced and supplant- 
ed by the giants of our elder world. Can any man 
doubt that if the thing was to be done over again 
now—to-day—that the same reasons which con- 
trolled the men of 1787 would equally control the 
generation of 1856; that the dread of external dan- 
ger and of internal anarchy would virtually bring 
about—would substantially force on us the com- 
promises of the Constitution. Is the just fear of 
foreign influence any less? Is England less arro- 
gant? Is France less ambitious? Is our own pop- 
ulation more congruous and harmonious? Are 
the elements of disturbance any less serious? 
These again are the questions that present them- 
selves to the practical mind of the American peo- 
ple. They admit but of one answer. They receive 
but one response. 

A few gentlemen and gentlewomen annually 
congregate together in Boston or New York, and 
vigorously resolve that the “Constitution is a 
covenant with Death and a compact with Hell.” 
At first, these demonstrations somewhat shocked 
our sense of right; but we look upon these protests 
now rather as a pleasing proof of the tolerant spirit 
of our people. In no other country would the 
open promulgation of doctrines and opinions, ut- 
terly revolting and disgusting to the great body 
of the country, be permitted. 

The devotion of the American to the Constitu- 
tion embraces it as whole. The American is too 
sensible not to understand that if the instrument is 
to be supported it must be as a unit—that no one 
can claim the protection which it gives and at the 
same time decline the duties which it imposes. The 
man of the North can not obey such part of the in- 
strument as suits him, and disregard the clause of 
the compact that offends him. This doctrine would 
not answer any better South, East, or West. 

If it were admitted that the Constitution con- 
tained great palpable defects, still the duty and in- 
terest to support it, so long as it continued, would 
be no less clear. If, from any idea of expediency, 
of miscalled moral duty, of misunderstood neces- 
sity, the American people could be seduced into an 
open disregard of the Constitution—no matter in 
what clause, how great, or how trifling—the sanc- 
tity of the instrument is gone, and with it all the 
protection that it affords. The pretext would not 
long be wanting for a fresh inroad upon the com- 
pact. The same arguments that may be urged to 
day to induce us to disregard the clause stipulating 
for the surrender of fugitives from labor, might be 
opposed to-morrow to the clause which calls for the 
delivery of fugitives from justice ; and the next day 
the clause which guarantees the obligation of con- 
tracts would fall before the same weapons. We 
have nothing to do but to stand by the whole in- 
strument, simply as itis. It can not be amended— 
it can not be remoulded. It can not be disregard- 
ed in part any more than altogether. It isa solemn 
covenant—a covenant that binds us as it bound our 
fathers—that will bind our children as it binds us. 
In the language of the law, it is a covenant run- 
ning with the land. It runs not only with the land, 
but with the people of the United States; and not 
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until the American is deaf to the voice of honor and 
of duty—not until his right hand has forgot its 
cunning, and his shrewd brain its wit—not till then 
will he be unwilling to discharge the obligations 
of the contract to which he owes his dignity, his 
safety, and his prosperity. 

The subject of Slavery has becgme the foot-ball 
of party—the text of demagogues, and of intriguing 
politicians, equally the growth of every part of 
the Union. It is hardly safe to utter the word, to 
spell the seven letters of which it is composed, 
without finding yourself at the very instant identi- 
fied with some one or other school or ultra opin- 
ion; and yet there are certain ideas on the subject 
which are probably held by nine-tenths of the 
American people, of whatever class, condition, or 
locality; by the man who cultivates with severe 
toil the granite hills of New Hampshire, as by him 
who superintends the raising of cotton under the 
torrid sun of Alabama. In fact, if they were not 
so generally and extensively held, it would be im- 
possible, on any rational ground, to explain the 
attachment of our citizens for the Constitution; 
for the ideas to which we refer are substantial- 
ly, however indirectly, incorporated in that instru- 
ment. 

The Constitution is a union, or league, between 
Free States and Slave States—that is to say, it is 
an agreement formed by a compact between States 
where negro labor is highly profitable and produc- 
tive, and where, consequently, it is mainly used; 
and States where this species of labor, from dif- 
ference of climate and production, can not be 
brought into active competition with that of any 
white workmen, and where it is not prized or 
sought after, In the Slave States the negro is 


held in bondage—in the Free States he is kept in 


tutelage. In some of the Free States he is allowed 
to vote without condition—in others not; but 
throughout the non-slaveholding States, social feel- 
ing, distinction of race and color, place an impass- 
able barrier in his way. 

There is great difference of opinion between the 
Free and the Slave States as to the general merits 
of Slavery—as a form of labor—as to its effects 
upon the whites and on the blacks—as to its exten- 
sion ; industrially and morally, they are divided on 
the subject; and unfortunately, the mischief-maker, 
Party, has put her fingers into the pie, and, as she 
always does, inflamed and aggravated the discus- 
sion, But on one point we suppose there is no se- 
rious difference between the American people from 
Maine to Texas, from Carolina to Oregon; and that 
is, that the children of the African race are inferior 
to our own in those elements which go to insure 
success in the great contests of life ; and that, prac- 
tically, in some form or other, so long as the stern, 
eager, energetic man of Anglo-Saxon blood re- 
mains on this continent, so long the children of a 
swarthier hue will be kept in a subordinate posi- 
tion. Far be it from us to enter into any eth- 
nological discussion, or to debate the unity of the 
race. We take these two families of men as we 
find them, and the proposition we have laid down 
is, we suppose, as true as that the gentle Hindoo 
will be governed by the haughty Briton until some 
stronger invader drives the cross of St. George from 
the shores of the Indian Ocean. Not till the laws 
of our nature are wholly changed will any thing 
suffice to alter the inevitable destiny which makes 
the stronger race govern, and which assigns to the 
weaker a dependent position. 





What that position is, or ought to be, in regard 
to the white and black races on our continent, has 
been much wrangled about by politicians, discussed 
by moralists; but, like all the great problems of our 
planet, neither votes nor elections, lectures nor ser- 
mons, will resolve it. It will be determined by the 
laws to which the Creator has subjected us, and 
which it is our desire and duty to believe, result, 
on the whole, in the happiness of his creatures, of 
whatever color, of whatever family of man. 

Human power, when rightly viewed, has always 
duty for its attendant; and that the comparative 
feebleness of the child of African blood imposes se- 
vere moral obligations on the dominant race, is too 
plain a proposition to be overlooked. How these 
obligations ought to be discharged, how this duty 
should be met, whether at the North or the South, 
it is not for us here to say. The examination 
would lead us into a discussion very wide of our 
present subject. We again look about to notice 
the safeguards of our position. 

Submission to the popular will, as declared by the 
majority in the legal forms. Every government 
that pretends to order or permanence must have, 
somewhere, some principle of supremacy, which 
commands unhesitating loyalty and submission. 
Under the later government of Rome, when the 
theory of freedom had been tried and failed, this 
principle was found in the sacred character of the 
Emperor. Half Jmperator, half god, his word was 
law ; and though he might perish by the steel of 
his Pretorians to-day, or the poison of his concu- 
bine to-morrow, his successor was clothed with the 
same sanctity and power. In England the old 
feudal tie of lord and vassal still practically sub- 
sists, and serves for the primum mobile of a proud 
and vigorous government mainly in the hands of 
a landed oligarchy. In Russia, the Czar seems to 
be clad with the old holiness and majesty of the 
master of the Roman world. And in France, the 
simple reason why there is no permanence and no 
stability—why republic drives out monarchy, and 
why republic in its turn is ignominiously chased 
away by empire, is, that no one principle yet com- 
mands the allegiance of the active and intelligent 
people of that country. Legitimacy is going to its 
grave; universal suffrage is still in its cradle. 

Not such is our condition. Our principle of gov- 
ernment is the rule of the majority. Our loyalty 
is to the law, as expressing the popular will. We 
see and feel that this is our only safety and protec- 
tion. No hereditary attachments, no historical 
prestige, no army, no church, serves for the fly- 
wheel of our system. We consult the voices of 
the majority, and as they decide, so is the law. 
We are not so stupid as not to know that major- 
ities err—that vor Populi, if it is sometimes voz 
Dei, is sometimes also rex Diaboli; but we know 
and see and feel that we have nothing but the 
will of the majority to appeal to, and we submit 
to it without resistance or hesitation. 

The American is too practical a being not to 
comprehend that, in a political sense, there can be 
no “higher law” than the law of the land. This 
government is notatheocracy, Our rulers are not 
priests or Levites, wearing the Urim and Thum- 
mim, and emerging from the Holy of Holies to 
proclaim the will of an Almighty but unseen mas- 
ter. We have a written body of law—subject to 
all the imperfections of human affairs, and admin- 
istered by human beings, heirs of all the imperfec- 
tions of our race. And we have nothing else, To 
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announce in political matters, in civil government | 
any law higher than the Constitution, and the | 


statutes framed under it—a law to be fashioned 
only by the zeal, the caprice, the whim of any | 
individual, would be to proclaim anarchy, and to 
organize insurrection. 

The American people are habitually religious: 
education, instinct, and conviction teach them to 
desire constantly to refer their conduct in private 
life to the standard of Christian duty; but they | 
are too clear-headed, too little fanatics to suppose | 
that any civil government ever was or could be 
carried on upon the principle of subjecting its acts 
to the decision of each man’s conscience. Civil gov- 
ernment requires an organized system, and a prin- | 
ciple of authority before which private opinions 
and individual convictions must bow; and that 
system, that principle of authority is, with us, the 
will of the people as expressed by law. 

So long as the individual chooses to remain in | 
the society where he is placed he must accept its 
burdens with its protection. He can not obey what 
he likes, and disobey what he dislikes. He can not 
appeal from the constituted authorities to his own 
conscience, 
his sense of right and wrong require open resist- 
ance to the laws, he must cheerfully accept the log- 
ical consequences. If, from a sense of duty, he 
commits what the law and the immense majority | 


of his fellow-citizens call treason, he must not | 


complain if the same sense of duty on the part of | 
others attaches the penalty of treason to his acts. 
He may look on himself as a martyr. 
not complain if others treat him as a criminal. 


Such, as we have hastily sketched them, appear | 
to us the great features of the American public | 


character. If we have rightly stated them, they 
are full of security for the present, full of hope for 
the future. A nation that can govern itself with- 
out hereditary legislators, without a church, with- 
out an army, may well be trusted to amend the 
errors in its system as they appear; and when we 
hear of bribery in high places, when we lose heart 
at seeing judges indicted for corruption, and gov- 
ernment officers for peculation, when we see our 
streets ankle-deep in mud and do not see our police 
any where, we may regain our equanimity and our 
courage by reflecting that every thing leads us to 
believe that whenever abuses shall become so se- 
rious as to arouse the popular mind, the popular 
will will apply the just corrective. 

And so when, as it will soon be, the dogs of po- 
litical strife shall be let loose—when our streets 
shall echo to the huzzas of frenzied multitudes, and 
night is seared by torch-light processions— when 
the depths seem let loose, government to have dis- 
appeared, and a general saturnalia to be at hand, 
we may take heart of grace, for we know that the 
first attachment of the people is to the Union and 
the Constitution ; and that after the hurra is over, 
and their throats are hoarse, they will submit 
without a murmur to the Popular Will. 


Ghitor’s Ensy Chair. 

HE Anniversaries are long since over, but if 
they are of any service, they are still fresh in 

the minds of our readers—not in their excitement, 
indeed, but in their influence. The huge wave of 
religious and reform enthusiasm which deluges the 
city during the early days of May, deposits cer- 
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When the case presents itself that | 


He must 


tainly much sediment, but in that sediment what 
flowers are rooted and what pearls are shaped! 
These occasions are chiefly interesting when they 
are gladiatorial. They are best when some fiery 
‘onslaught is to be made or repelled. The routine 
of business reports and annual sermons is not ex- 
citing. Good old Dr. Primrose, who is the most 
exemplary of parents and the most faithful of pas- 
tors, is not the most interesting of preachers. The 
good old man preaches the good old sermon from 
|some one of the good old texts. But when the 
_ business meeting is called to order, and the shrewd 
Dr. W hang assails the sly Dr. Bang, and sarcasms, 
| innuendoes, and inv ectives, are freely bandied, then 
begins the interest of the wicked laity, and then 
| the morning reports are spicy and pointed. 
| To the mind of Dr. Primrose Anniversary Week 
| is a bright oasis in the year. He comes to town, 
| and sees and hears the mighty metropolis. Mrs. 
| Primrose must come too; and the girls need new 
| dresses. They make great bargains, by which they 
| get useless things at enormous prices. The good 
Doctor, after pointing out to them, gently, the folly 
| of implicitly trusting shopkeepers, feels for his 
pocket-book to repair their losses, and finds that 
| there is a pocket but no book, nor can he remember 
having it since the gentlemanly person who so kind- 
| ly told him a few municipal facts of interest bade 
him a friendly good-morning. 

Woe, then, to the Doctor when Mrs. P. begins, 
| and, after reproving husband and daughters, re- 
| marks that she sought the safe seclusion of an om- 
| nibus ; and then, fumbling for her pocket to dis- 
| play her untouched treasure, discovers a new and 
unsuspected entrance to that receptacle through 
which that treasure has departed. 

But private losses are often public gains. When 
the Doctor rises to address the chair at the meeting 
of the Society for the Suppression of Equilateral 
Triangles, it is remarked with what unusual une- 
tion he clenches his points, and with what un- 
wonted acrimony he pursues his opponent. The 
triangles have not a side left to fall upon; and the 
orator who succeeds him begins by saying, “ It is 
presumptuous in me to hope to interest you, Sir, 
after the eloquent remarks of the gentleman who 
has preceded me.” But, bravely endeavoring to 
do so, he gives the chair and the audience an hour's 
chance to be interested, and sits down, to be com- 
plimented in turn by the next speaker. 

Does the ratio of national sin decrease suddenly 
after Anniversary Week? Is Monday a better day 
than any other of the seven? Think what a tre- 
mendous battery of speech is brought to bear upon 
the triangles during Anniversary Week, and yet, 
at the last accounts, they still have three sides. 

And yet, again, how valuable is this annual ex- 
position of sacred and secular affairs. Doctors 
Whang and Bang do all they can to befog discus- 
sion and to intercept the rays of the sun. But the 
sun will shine straight into the affair, and every 
individual subscriber of five or ten dollars may see 
clearly how the matter is managed. And if he 
thinks it to be sorely mismanaged, he can rise in 
his place immediately after Dr. Primrose has sat 
down, and move the appointment of a committee 
with power to inquire whether there be really an 
attempt making to lengthen one of the sides of the 
triangle. Of course Dr. Whang will look con- 
temptuously, and Dr. Bang will call names, after 
they have finished conducting the religious exer- 
cises, and the individual subscriber may shiver in 
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his shoes, and plead pathetically that he thought it 
was an affair of public concern, and not a little pri- 
vate arrangement of certain reverend Sirs, 

Be sure Dr. Primrose will support him. Be sure 
the kind pastor, the gentle friend, the humane man, 
will not forget whose servant he is, but will boldly 
repeat that question so timidly put by the individ- 
ual subscriber. There will be a great hubbub, and 
Dr. Whang will declare the Society is ruined, and 
Dr. Bang will deplore the day, and declare that, 
for his part, he is satisfied that no surreptitious at- 
tempts have been made to introduce undue length 
into the sides of the triangle; and he will appar- 
ently expect that statement to allay the excite- 
ment of the meeting. 

But it will not be allayed. It will increase; 
and then the committee will be appointed, and the 
subscribers afar off will understand the value of 
anniversary meetings, which serve to turn light 
upon dark places—light which quite shines through 
such opaque bodies as Doctors Whang and Bang, 
and illuminates the countenance of good Dr. Prim- 
rose. 

There is an immense speaking ; but then, speech 
is our safety-valve. The humor exhales here, 
which elsewhere festers into revolution. We are 
allowed the privilege of bawling, until we are blue, 
that two and two make five—or three, just as we 
prefer. We hire the hall, and we have our bawl. 
There is plenty of the ‘admirable speech of Mr. 
Tung,” and “the masterly effort of the Hon. B. 
Bung,” and “ the feeling address of V. Yung, Esq.,” 
and “the fiery eloquence and scathing and tre- 
mendous satire of Pung”—plenty of all this, as you 
may see in the newspaper; and then all the ungs 
are lionized in select private circles, and go home 
again, and twe and two continue to make four as 
they did before Anniversary Week. 

Now who shall estimate the consequence of shut- 
ting the mouth, and suddenly confining all this gas 
within the body politic? There might be silence at 
first, but there would be a dreadful explosion at last. 
It is much better for all parties that the friends and 
foes of the equilateral triangle should assemble and 
declaim and denounce. Not only is an impetus 
given to the business of the city—not only is ex- 
citement supplied to the vast numbers of our fel- 
low-citizens of all sexes who have spare hours upon 
their hands—not only are reputations and speeches 
made—not only do the Sunday papers get a chance 
for personal and pointed paragraphs—not only are 
all the wits facetious about white cravats and dress- 
coats in the morning, but the great religious and 
charitable enterprises are investigated, and their 
affairs and operations submitted to public criticism, 
This is of the last importance in a country like ours. 


Think what pure bigotry, what pure treason, what | 


pure ignorance are displayed upon these occasions, 
as well as wit, wisdom, charity, and eloquence ; and 
how necessarily the moral is, that the great Pub- 
lic, of which these many societies are the servants, 
learns to regard them with no blind faith, but with 
discriminating sympathy. 

And allewing for all the mistakes, mismanage- 
ments, and shortcomings—for all the private jeal- 
ousy and personal bickering attendant upon these 
occasions, ought they all to be regarded as any 
thing mere than the necessary friction of so vast a 
machinery? Human ends, however large and 
lovely, must be accomplished by human means. 
Men are the agents of the movements of the race, 
and men are fallible and weak. There must be no 


compact with sin, but, in the nature of the case, 
there must be always great sympathy with the sin- 
ner. For this there is the best authority—an au- 
thority that all the anniversary meetings would 
recognize. 

As we sit, therefore, and watch the wave of an- 
nual excitement subsiding about our Chair, we do 
not wish that it might never rise again; but we 
poke about with our stick, curiously, to see what 
treasures it has left behind. And this is the pearl 
of great price we find—that in a country whose 
safety depends so much upon popular intelligence, 
nothing is more conducive to that intelligence than 
the anniversary opportunity of speech and ques- 
tion and answer—the annual chance of reassuring 
ourselves with the conviction that the frown of 
Dr. Whang and the sneer of Dr. Bang are impo- 
tent against the just and firm demand of the indi- 
vidual subscribers to the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Equilateral Triangles, that there shall be 
no lengthening of sides nor any other jugglery. 


THERE are two things which gentlemen never 
do: one is, writing anonymous letters; the other 
is, carrying concealed weapons. Of course, there 
are occasions when a man, knowing that he is to 
be attacked, may fairly carry weapons which he 
does not display. But no gentleman habitually 
secretes knives and pistols about his person unless 
he lives among savages or wild beasts. 

The reasons for this are obvious. It is an en- 
tirely unfair advantage, not only physically but 
morally; for a man will not be likely to restrain 
his tongue or his temper when he knows that he 
has the means of effectually silencing his opponent 
—and knows, also, that his opponent can not pos- 
sibly be aware of that fact. It was all fair and 
right enough when every gentleman openly were 
his sword at his side. Certainly it was bad enough 
then, but there was nothing concealed. But to 
hide your knife and pick a quarrel, or to engage in 
a quarrel, knowing that you have a knife hidden, 
is as bad as inviting your enemy to drink wine 
which you have poisoned. 

Decent society is not possible upon such terms. 
We are all so purely unchristian and petulant that 
any thing which serves to unbridle our tongues 
and loose our wrath, as concealed weapons inev- 
itably do, postpones and postpones any happier 
day. 

It is easy enough to see how the thing works. 
If young Gunnybags may carry a pistol in his 
waistcoat or a knife up his sleeve, then Thomas, 
his servant, who is also a man and a voter, may 
do the same thing. Now servants are the class 
which is most frequently insulted, and therefore, 
if the excuse of concealed weapons be defense 
against insult, Thomas is one of the class which 
| ought especially tocarry them. Very well. Young 
| Gunnybags thinks fit to leave word with Thomas 
| that he is not to be seen until after twelve, for he 
| has important affairs to attend to; and Thomas 
says, “ Yes, Sir,” and goes on cleaning his knives. 
Presently M. Huc, the missionary from Thibet, ar- 
rives, and wishes to see Mr. Gunnybags. 

“He is not to be seen until after twelve,” re- 
plies Thomas. 

“But I must see him.” 

‘‘ Those are his orders, Sir,” continues Thomas. 

“ You stupid blockhead, I have important busi- 
ness with him, and must see him,” answers M. 
Hue. 














Thomas makes no reply, and goes on cleaning 
knives; upon which, in the high state of exasper- 
ation which becomes a gentleman, M. Huc raises 
his cane to strike him, and Thomas, drawing his 
pistol, shoots him dead on the spot. 

Nothing is plainer than that if a man may carry 
pistols to protect himself from insult, Thomas was 
doing only what the usages of society allow him 
to do. If M, Huc may carry weapons, and Mr. 
Gunnybags, and the Honorable John Naps, of 
Greece, then Thomas may carry them: and if the 
gentlemen may use them upon provocation, Thom- 
as may use them upon provocation. 

Now what will Society do? 

It will apprehend Thomas, and write luminous 
leaders in many influential journals—the editors 
of which have bowie-knives up their sleeves—to 
the effect that society is tottering, that the ingrati- 
tude of man is appalling, that men are not safe at 
their own hearth-stones, that adders, warmed upon 


the human bosom, suddenly turn and sting, and | 


Thomas will be condemned for manslaughter in 
the worst degree. 

But how if M. Huc happens to kill Thomas 
first ? 

Well, then the Honorable John Naps, of Greece, 
will decline to give any testimony, although he 
was passing at the moment. For how can he know 
the customs of the country? How can he feel 


sure that M. Huc will not “ be after him” with the | 


same weapon? Besides, M. Huc is Missionary 
from Thibet, and who is Thomas? Servants must 
be taught to know their places. The Honorable 
John Naps, of Greece, and Henry Pimpernel, and 
Christopher Sly will all shake hands with M. Hue, 
and consider him a rather severe disciplinarian. 

You see it makes so much difference whether 
your bull gores my ox, or my bull your ox. 


Wutte Naval Commissions sit and investigate 
and report, naval veterans associated with the great 
naval days of our history die at their posts, and 
are honored with national regret. Within a few 
months Commodores Morris and Abbott have died 
—the former one of the oldest officers in the serv- 
ice, the latter commander of the Japan squadron, 
closing his eyes upon a foreign sky. In the piping 
days of peace and prosperity, such names are not 
often heard. They are not familiar to our ears as 
are those of their friends and associates, Preble, 
Lawrence, Perry, Decatur, and Macdonough. And 
yet the two officers whose names have been lately 
stricken from our Navy List by the inexorable 
hand, began their careers, and shared their early 
glories, with those famous men. 

Commodore Abbott's life was singularly event- 
ful and romantic, as all naval lives are apt to be. 
Distinguished with and by Decatur, the war soon 
ended, and in peace the life of a naval officer is 
one of constant duty and of small renown. Upon 
Commodore Perry’s return from Japan he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the expedition there, 
which is of such deep interest to our future foreign 
relations. 

Both his name and that of Morris are dear to 
every man who honors ability and loves gentle 
character. It is not chance that leads the poet 
and novelist to make their most fascinating he- 
roes sailors, for the mystery and romance of the 
sea touch all those of whose lives the sea is the 
sphere. The charm is complete when to this in- 
terest is added that of public concern, and the 
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chance of intrepid enterprise, with the world for a 
spectator, as during war. 

Nelson had not been less Nelson had there been 
no Nile, or Baltic, or Trafalgar. But not the 
world, only his friends, had then been his laure- 
ates. The noble men who, in these long, happy 
days of peace, stand ready to rise at once into the 
fame and proportion of heroes, are not less heroic 
because the opportunity is denied them; nor, as 
they are noble men, do they regret it. The hero 
serves his country as she demands ; in the full glare 
of observation, like Washington—or in silence and 
unmarked, like Nathan Hale. 

“They also serve, who only stand and wait.” 

But our obituary must not forget one of the 

poets. His name was as familiar as Bryant’s 

twenty years ago. His head was always one of 
| the four which looked from the vignette of the 
| Commonplace books and the Collections. It was 
| always Bryant, Percival, Halleck, and Dana, or 
Sprague. But how many school-boys now know 
the name of Percival? It belongs to other vears, 
to early recollections, to our younger literature. 
He first published verses thirty-five years ago, and 
was about that time undoubtedly the best known 
of American poets. He last published, in 1843, a 
volume which added little to his reputation, and 
which did not serve to rescue his name from the 
comparative neglect into which it was falling. 
During all these years, as during his whole life, 
he was strictly a student, a shy, learned man, and 
was never married. He went to the West a few 
years since, and distinguished himself in scientific 
| pursuits, holding, at his death, the office of State 
Geologist of Illinois. When the news of his death 
came by telegraph, many who read it were doubt- 
less surprised, thinking that he nad died years ago. 
But the name doubtless recalled to those many 
long gone school days when they stood up to de- 
claim “Our proudest boast,” and when the name 
| of the poet was as familiar upon the pages of the 
“Reader” as the names of others now are upon 
| hewspaper pages. Percival’s poetry has much mel- 
ody and grace, but it is not of the kind that would 
now give him great celebrity. 

O Tempus edax rerum — thou that consumest 
fames before the lives of the famous are ended! 








Nort long ago, as we came slowly down Broad- 
way, we hailed an omnibus and stepped in, the 
better to enjoy that gay spectacle, 

In that omnibus sat a sinner. We donot mean 
that there was only one person in it, nor need you 
smilingly add that when the omnibus started again 
there were two sinners sitting in it. The question 
is not of abstract human sinfulness, but of concrete 
and recognized sin. The individual offender was 
one of the outlawed sinners, a man whom stock 
speculators would not have acknowledged; whom 
traders who swear to false invoices would not have 
spoken to; whom gentlemen whose creed is that 
every man must look out for himself, and that 
the seller is by no means the keeper of the pur- 
chaser, would have overlooked ; whom, in fine, peo- 
ple who swear, lie, and steal, in the recognized and 
conventional ways—if, haply, any such there be— 
would have utterly discountenanced. 

For this sinner was a gambler, a professional 
gambler; a man who had occupied a handsome 
house, of a very modest exterior aspect, furnished 
with luxury, and at whose hospitable board a 
seductive supper was nightly spread. This sinner 
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was a gentleman whose acquaintance was immense, 
who could easily have told the names of many of 
the passengers in the omnibus, and have added 
some hittle private pecuniary details. This sinner 
was perfectly well dressed and modest and gentle- 
manly in his deportment; his boots, in truth, were 
of unusual polish, and his hat of an unparalleled 
gloss. This sinner, when ladies stepped in or out, 
was very attentive in passing up their money and 
in protecting their dresses. This sinner, when 
Irish women carrying baskets came plunging in, 
took their baskets carefully and helped them to 
seats and passed their money, holding his hand for 
the change. This sinner, whose vocation in life 
was winning other people’s money, pretended to 
do nothing else but win theirmoney. By his side 
sat a merchant who sold liquors that he knew were 
adulterated, or into the fact of whose adulteration 
he would not inquire. Opposite sat two ladies 
who smiled sweetly, and Mary told Maria she was 
delighted to see her, while all the time in her secret 
heart she was rejoiced at Mar‘a’s unbecoming bon- 
net, because she knew they would both meet Adonis 
when they walked up, and she was not sorry, there- 
fore, that Maria’s bonnet should be unbecoming. 
On the other side of the sinner sat a gentleman 
who had “made an operation” intentionally to 
put a fellow speculator into ‘‘a tight place.” 

The sinner knew both the gentlemen. Both the 
gentlemen had supped with him. They had both 
cashed little notes for him. One of them had pri- 
vately implored the sinner for the sake of his wife 
and children not to be hard with him, and the sin- 
ner had listened to him. Both the gentlemen 
could not possibly know him in a public convey- 
ance, Morality, decency, and social order required 
that they should not sell—we mean should not 
recognize in an omnibus such a public sinner. 
This sinner did not claim any acquaintance. There 
was not even a sly wrinkling about the mouth or 
crushing of the eye—nothing that betrayed any 
kind of consciousness, 

This sinner was a gambler, but in every gam- 
bling transaction there are two parties. When 
men go at night to quiet houses with the blinds 
drawn, and with no remarkable illumination, and 
tap gently or ring, and nod to the porter tranquilly, 
and take a little supper at the hospitable board, 
and also take a pecuniary interest in the cards 
which are dealt, and stay until one or two o'clock 
in the morning, or, sometimes, even later, they go 
as intelligent and responsible parties to a contract, 
and if the host is a criminal, a blackleg, and no 
gentleman, they are criminals, blacklegs, and no 
gentlemen. 

The question in our mind was how to treat this 
sinner. He was a sinner, granted; but so was 
every body in the omnibus. He was a criminal, 
he had broken the laws of the State; true, but so 
had our worthy friends who visited at his modest 
mansion. 


sion. He lived upon men’s credulity and weak- 


ness; yes, but the same may be said of many pur- | Charles Lamb's Islington. 


suits esteemed reputable. 
books, political newspapers, are in the same cate- 
gory. In one word, this sinner was a gambler; 
true, and he was also a man and a brother. 

It is singular, to the mind of a Chinese philoso- 
pher, that in a Christian country the Christian 


view of people and things is the one which is uni- 


formly omitted. 





He was,.so to say, a professional sinner ; | London. 
true, but the wrong is in the sin not in the profes- | 


Let us only understand the rule. Let it only be 
clearly settled that we are not to bow to any man 
whom we know to have sinned, or to have sinned 
up to a certain point, and the matter is easily ar- 
ranged. We shall then have some palpable meas- 
ureof virtue. Itmight be understood, for instance, 
that no man’s hand was to be shaken who had de- 
frauded to an amount beyond twenty thousand dol- 
lars. Gamblers should be acknowledged by a cere- 
monious nod, the nod as being of itself indicative 
of intimacy. Forgers should receive a cold bow ; 
and murderers the cut direct. 

But who are to be considered murderers? The 
other day one gentleman killed another by way of 
repairing his honor, which had been assaulted in a 
drunken spree; and a workman killed a fellow 
workman who had wronged his sister and refused 
reparation; and Deacon Schiedam sold five hogs- 
heads of that pure old Bung brandy which lasts 
such an enormous time. In the same paper it was 
recorded that a boy had slain his employer and 
robbed the till, and that a girl had killed the baker 
who refused to give her a loaf of bread except upon 
his own conditions. 

Who of all these has committed murder? 

That may be difficult to decide. But it is not 
difficult to decide, for we all know it, that Regi- 
nald and De Courcey went to Bob Shaftoe’s last 
night and gambled, and that they will go a great 
many more nights and gamble; and if that point 
be clear, and it be conceded that we must not speak 
to Bob Shaftoe when we meet him in an omnibus 
because he is a gambler, then we must not speak 
to Reginald and De Courcey, who are also gam- 
blers, whenever and wherever we meet them. 
What is sauce for Shaftoe is sauce for the Emperor 
of Siam. 


Tue other day they were tearing down the Irving 
House. It is too old; it has been built at least ten 
years, Delmonico holds on and holds out at the 
Chamber Street corner, not, we learn privately, for 
sentiment and association, but for profit. 

The truth is, if Britain should slip over from Spit- 
head and bombard New York to-morrow, the ruins 


| of the city would excite no possible emotion of in- 


teresting association. Interest of the poetical kind 
is never suffered to accumulate with us. New York 
is notoriously the largest and least loved of any 
of our great cities. Why should it be loved asa 
city? It is never the same city for a dozen years 
together. A man born in New York forty years 
ago finds nothing, absolutely nothing, of the New 
York he knew. If he chance to stumble upon a 
few old houses not yet leveled, he is fortunate. 
But the landmarks, the objects which marked the 
city to him, as a city, are gone. 

Ah! with what emotion a man awakes in Lon- 
don, and walks out to see the famous places! The 
great men not only lived in a London, but in this 
Here is Whitehall, here is the Temple 
and its garden. Here are Greyfriars, Little Brit- 
ain, Gray’s Inn. Here is St. James’s Palace and 
In that room Gray 


Patent medicines, hack | staid, and in that corner house Scott stopped when 


in London. Will you find the Mitre tavern and 
the hostelry in Southwark ? 

The “Old South-Sea House” could not have 
been aritten in New York. The very strangeness 
of the emotions it excites shows us how far away 
we are from such things. 

Weare not yet eighty years old as a nation, and 
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there is scarcely one historic house left standing in | 
our greatest city. It is not around sites, it is) 
around visible places and buildings that the most 
permanent and hallowing associations twine. 

What is the moral and the result ? 

The worst governed city in the world. A man’s 
life and property are safer in almost every other 
great city than New York. . 

And why is this? 

Because the sober and intelligent citizens shirk 
municipal affairs, and leave them to trading poli- 
ticians and adventurers without character. And | 
they do this because they have no interest in the 
city. They merely pull down their warehouses | 
and build greater, and move from one fine dwelling | 
to another, not even allowing themselves time to 
acquire any fondness for the furniture in the houses. | 
And just in the degree that old houses and points 
of interest and association are pulled down, is that 
local love out of which springs the willingness to 
sacrifice one’s self for the whole, pulled down. A 
man has no more love for New York because he | 
made or makes his money here, than he has for 
Manilla because he does the same thing there. He 
must have some personal pride in a place before 
he will work very hard for it. 

This eternal demolition is a necessity of our con- 
dition. That may be very true—only let us accept 
the corollary that we shall have no hearty and 
effective government while it lasts. 

Our Mayor—unhappily, but it seems to be only 
too true—was only anew broom. It came out with 
such a flourish that we were sure something mu- | 
nicipally magnificent was impending. We have | 
scarcely yet done admiring those imperial mes- 
sages. Whatever powers were doubtful were to be 
assumed. What a long vista of clean streets in- 
stantly opened upon our deceived minds! We real- 
ly thought the city had been rescued from the pot- 
house, and lo! it was a dream that melted away 
like sugar in the tea of the Common Council. 

It is clear that if we had more interest in the 
city, we should have no Mayors who were only 
new brooms. We should have officers who proper- 
ly represented the public feeling. The Pot-house 
and the City Hall would not be synonymous, Per- 
haps we should have some public buildings worth 
looking at—perhaps there would be other public 
works of art—perhaps the municipal government 
would not be a great unprincipled job. 

Unhappily, there is no royal road to this Millen- 
nium. Had we more and more interesting associa- 
tions with the metropolis this good day might still 
be far away. But until we have that kind of in- 
terest which springs only from association, we 
shall certainly never see the first flush of that good 
day’s dawning. What man can pause before any 
building in town and say, “There sat Washing- 
ton,” “‘ From that window looked Hamilton”—and 
yet they have been dead only little more than half 
a century. 

When the French bombarded Rome in 1849, the 
whole world trembled. For in Rome were the 
Vatican, and St. Peter's, and the palaces, with their 
pictures and statues. Day by day the flower of the 
Roman youth went out upon the walls and were cut 
down. But they fell in defense of a city which was 
of itself dear, as well as for principles which they 
thought the salvation of their country. New York 
might rattle about our ears to-morrow; but who, 
if he had his family safe and were well insured, 








would care? Banks, warehouses, churches, and 


dwellings might fall into nameless confusion of 
destruction, but no Sydney Smith's pilgrim would 
sit and wonderingly muse. 

Has Trinity Church any association? Has the 
Exchange? or the City Hall? or Barnumbo's Mu- 
seum ? 


You ought to go and see Paul Delaroche’s pic- 
ture of Marie Antoinette coming out from the Rev- 
olutionary Tribunal. It has been, and we hope 
still is, at Goupil’s. You screw up that winding 
staircase, and step into the dark cavern in the rear, 
where the gas burns yellow, or the strange day- 
light pours in from the concealed window in the 
roof. There is always a group of spectators, cu- 


| rious spectators usually, and their remarks are of 


the same kind. There is always a large subscrip- 
tion-book, and an unfinished copy of the engraving 
which is to be made from the picture, and which a 
young man, usually of a foreign accent, informs 


| you is rapidly proceeding to completion, and how 


many India proofs, or artist’s proofs would you wish 
to put your name down for ? 

That is always the Death’s Head at these feasts 
of art, that small man with the enormous subscrip- 
tion-book. Who, even if he were able to buy an 
engraving, wants to have one which a thousand 
other people receive at the same moment, There 
is surely a pleasure in choice. You can not help 
getting tired of a tune that every negro whistles, 
and every hand-organ grinds. It is bad enough 
that all our houses should be built just alike, so 
that you know where a neighbor keeps his boots, 
and where his wife hangs her morning dress. It 
is also bad enough that they are all furnished 
alike, but that all the pictures upon the walls 
should be the same, is too bad. 

There is many a beautiful picture that a man 
wants to look at, but not buy. There are many 
fine paintings that do not make good engravings. 
Besides, how can you bring to a picture the perfect- 
ly free mind with which only it can be properly en- 
joyed, if there is a young man with a subscription- 
book lying in wait for you at the door? 

The only way is to be brazen, and go and look 
at it unconcerned, and put the young man and his 
large book behind you. 

There is a mannerism in all great pictures. 
After seeing a few works of any master you can 
always recognize his way. It is as marked as 
his handwriting. The stern grandeur of Michael 
Angelo; the spiritual grace of Raphael; the gor- 
geousness of Titian; the Arcadian felicity of 
Claude, are not to be mistaken, and the lesser 
men have their peculiarities in the same way. 

Among modern painters Paul Delaroche is dis- 
tinguished for the skill with which he depicts his- 
torical incidents. His genius is shown in the se- 
lection of those which appeal with the most earnest 
pathos to the general heart. His pictures are his- 
torical ballads ; full of the costume and feeling of 
the time and a kind of dramatic reality. Such 
are the Death of Queen Elizabeth ; Strafford going 
to Execution; Cromwell looking at the Body of 
Charles First in the Coffin; and now Marie An- 
toinette coming from Judgment. 

These are not great events, they are episodes, 
Paul Delaroche does not undertake to put battles 
upon canvas, like Horace Vernet, nor scenes which 
have a vast historic importance, like Lessing, in 
his Huss before the Council. He aims to interest 
the spectator in emotions which are purely individ. 
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ual. In the Cromwell, for instance, the history is 
implied. It is your knowledge of the great events 
that gives meaning to the picture of the scene,-and 
which serves to bring in vivid contrast the victor 
and the victim, and to emphasize the fact that they 
were victor and victim. 

‘The present picture is perhaps the most inter- 
esting of all. The romantic interest which invests 
the fate of the unhappy Queen, and the fatal fasci- 
nation of every marked incident of the French Rev- 
olution, are material which the artist has known 
perfectly well how to use. 

Marie Antoinette is represented advancing di- 
rectly toward the spectator, closely followed by 
two guards, a young and an old man, and an of- 
ficer. Behind, in the depth of the picture, is dim- 
ly seen the Revolutionary Tribunal, sitting in a 
ghastly glimmer of lamplight, and wearing their 
cocked hats. At the side of the Queen, as she 
comes out, is the railing behind which is the mass 
of spectators, straining forward to get a glimpse 
of the royal prisoner, and expressing every emo- 
tion of sympathy, stolidity, curiosity, and rage. 
The Queen is supposed to have just reached the 
outer door, and the white light of early dawn 
streams over her, leaving her guards, the Tribunal, 
and the spectators in shadow. Marie looks like 
her mother, Maria Theresa. She has that impe- 
rious scorn upon her features, full of manly force, 
which made the Hungarian nobles swear to die for 
the King Maria. She would seem entirely uncon- 
scious of the scene around her, except for the curl- 
ing lip of contempt with which she regards it. 
Against this vile rabble, against this insane and 
raging people, against the dregs of France, she 
has to maintain the cause of royalty and rank. 
They may condemn her as a criminal, but she will 
die a Queen. They may insult, but she will not 
be insulted. They may hiss with rage, but she 
will be scornfully calm. They shall see that a 
Queen is not a caitiff. They shall know that a 
woman who has lived in voluptuous luxury may 
meet a fearful death with the stern tranquillity of 
a savage. They shall feel that neither tumult, 
nor raging, nor buffeting, nor the sharpest pangs 
of torture, can stir the soul that is superior, nor 
make the woman wince whom God has anointed 
Queen. 

Perhaps as you look you long to see more of the 
tenderness of the woman. But to reach and hold 
that height of heroism undismayed amidst the aw- 
ful reverse and desolation of her position, it was 
necessary to summon all the stern resolution of 
which her nature was capable. Marie was a he- | 
roine by force of situation and determination, and 


dispensable. 
emotions of the womanly heart, her knees would | 





| 


to that position a constant strain of power was in- | gaining honors, and carrying a flag that challenges 


all we have to say of this picture.” The contrast 
between the light upon the Queen's figure and the 
shade upon the groups behind seems rather ex- 
treme. But the one fault we should find with the 
picture—for is not this Easy Chair a critic ?—is 
that the spectators express in their faces all the 
emotions with which the story is read. Itis hardly 
likeby that such a variety of strong feeling should 
be concentrated into so small a group as that upon 
the Queen’s left hand. It instantly suggests the 
picture of a scene, rather than the scene itself, and 
so destroys the intended illusion. The mind be- 
takes itself to making out the details instead of en- 
joying the whole. 

But it is a noble picture, worthily done. We 
do not speak of other subtle excellences. The 
fresh face of the boy guard looking brightly at the 
spectators, and the hushed expression of the older 
man who marches silently on with his eyes fixed 
upon the ground. There is a look of grim resolu- 
tion in his figure, as if it were very hard to save 
France at this price—but as if France must be 
saved at any price. 

Contrast with this sad scene the entry of the 
young Austrian bride into France, making her way 
through Europe over flowers; féted, idolized, and 
blessed. Youth, beauty, roy alty, grace, dignity, 
all gave lustre to that single girl. Bells rang, 
trumpets blew, cannon sounded, all the splendor 
of the most splendid court of Europe and of modern 
times welcomed her, and a young King gave her 
his heart and crown. And this remains. That 
dusky chamber, with swarthy judges beneath dim 
lamps—that infuriate crowd, cursing horribly and 
shaking hands of vengeance—that father of a fam- 
ily, with stern eyes fixed upon the ground, guard- 
ing this mother to the scaffold—all that, and this 
pure white light of early day streaming over the 
Queen discrowned, over the woman broken-hearted, 
covering her like a shroud—yes, but also like a 
glory. 


OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Anp has it come to this? Is old Europe relaps- 
ing tranquilly into an era of progress—of stocks 
mobilier—of railroads—of quietude—of home en- 
joyment, and of ripening civilization: and we, on 
this side, with our Kansas squabbles, our pot-house 
senators, elegantly ‘switching odors from their 
tongue,” and bepommeled with caoutchouc canes, 
slipping backward into barbarism ? 

Have we great things to boast of in this good 
| year of our Lord 1856, if we set aside the ad nau- 
seam singings of Hiawatha, and plenty of beef in 
the New York market? Is American citizenship 


Had she given way to the natural | respect and admiration over seas ? 


We fear not. We greatly fear that there has 


have trembled and her cheek paled. She had to | | been no time within fifty years past, when the 


keep herself up to the task—to reinforce her reso- 
lution with the consciousness of her position as a 
martyr in the cause of the divine right. 

All this is told in this striking picture. It is 
the injured Queen, not the suffering woman, that 
we see. The eye clings to her until the scene al- 
most puts the whole Revolution in the wrong. It 
is so true that the sins of the parents are visited 
upon the children. It is one of the great elements 
of pure tragedy. 

The technical details of the work we must leave 
to Owl, who will probably ask, ‘‘ Who is Marie 





| American name has borne so little of honor, _ 
so little of dignity along with it, over the seas, 
at this moment. We greatly fear that this igiont 
example of Republicanism, of which we had hoped, 
and of which we had boasted so much, has at no 
time since its institution found so few loving dis- 
ciples among the well-wishers for the race in Eu- 
repe as now. We say it mournfully, and with sor- 
row in our heart; but we will not blink the truth, 
though the truth counts against us. 

And what does the European eye find upon this 


side, just now, upon which it may rest hopefully, 


Antoinette? and who is Paul Delaroche ? ? that is | and with strong faith in our Republican destiny ? 
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First, it finds the outcasts of the mother-land, 
who had hoped to find a home and greeting, the 
subjects of political proscription : and they, in their 
turn, incensed by a denial of favors they never en- 
joyed, and spurred by demagogues into a noisy 
antagonism, which finds illustration in the knife 
and the fire-brand. 

Again, the calm and hopeful European, with 
some such stand-point as the old Puritanic com- 
munity of Geneva, where he is freed from the tyr- 
anny of kings or the shadow of mitres, hears of our 
countrymen preparing for battle against each other 
in the West, or of our daughters putting fire-arms 
in the hands of their lovers and kindred, to defend 
themselves against each other! He hears how our 
churches even have becoms propagandas of political 
faith, and how our veterans of science, in the fierce 
feeling of the day, take sides and furnish weapons! 

We offer no opinion here upon the merits of the 
contending parties. Our Easy Chair is no place 
for political creeds. We have our opinions indeed, 
but we keep them for places and times when and 
where they will tell. 

We only chronicle, with soreness of spirit, the 
anomalous and unfortunate circumstances which 
beleaguer us, and which have turned our repre- 
sentative institutions into a mockery. 

We can not go beyond the waters—indeed we 
can not—without finding foremost in the European 
thought (whose phases we undertake to chronicle) 
the regrets and the fears which attach in the minds 
of liberal-thoughted men, just now, to our Ameri- 
can scheme of Republicanism. 

Are we conscious what perils our political ex- 
periment is just now undergoing? Are we alive 
to the actualities of the moment? Are we deeply 
sensible—as we should be—of the particular grade 
in the world’s civilization where we stand? Do 
we know, as we ought to know, what special at- 
traction we offer, as a nation, for the influx of 
hopeful ones, trusting in a life of quietude, of safe- 
ty, of freedom to develop all honorable manliness ? 

Does the Sumner brawl—whose odor stinks in 
our nostril, and whose brutality bleeds in our mem- 
ory—wear a good aspect for the eye of any disin- 
terested man, whether from Switzerland or the 
Poles ? 

Do the Kansas stories, true or false—bowie- 
knives or rifles, Lecompton or New Haven North- 
Church—offer any inducements to a good class of 
emigrants to come over and settle thereabouts? 

Is there any place—even in Presbyterian As- 
semblies, Methodist Conferences, or Tract Societies 
—where American bickering has just now ceased, 
and where men have agreed to differ amicably ? 

Is there any place where there is hope of a quiet 
life—where the family fig-tree may be planted and 
not cut down—where Opinion may grow, and not 
cramp itself in the shadow of Puritanic churches 
or cotton-bales—where a man may be all himself, 
and not Mr, Pierce’s man, or Stringfellow’s man, 
or Mr. Seward’s man? 

We have long ago foregone the hope of drinking 
even Cincinnati wines without a rebuke from the 
elders, and a “reading out” from the assembly of 
the ‘‘ temperance elect ;” but we may have an opin- 
ion of our own still.. May we give utterance to 
our thought without a Herbert or a Brooks at our 
heels? May we call a man a—‘ nameless ani- 
mal,” and cherish the unction of the remark tran- 
quilly ? 


like to make his home in this country, who feels 
lured hitherward just now ? 

What makes a country desirable, and a thing to 
be. boasted of, and to be proud of? It seems to us 
—though the seeming may be very vain and false 
—that one of the essential requisites is full pro- 
tection for life, property, and opinion. Do we of- 
fer that? Do celestial pilgrims generally look 
upon our mountains in 1856 as the Delectable 
Mountains ; or do they reckon New York the half- 
way station on the road to Beulah ? 

Is Mr. Fernando Wood, with all his energy of 
administration, the keeper of the telescope through 
which the Celestial City can be seen? Is Mr. 
Pierce, or Mr. Fillmore, Christian, with the sack 
of sin already rolled off his back? Is Mr. Jeffer- 
son Davis much better than Giant Despair (with- 
out a castle, thank Heaven !), but thwacking where 
he can? 

Are there any religious pilgrims bound hither 
in this time, except it be to the Salt Lake City ? 

Miss Sedgwick, in her “‘ Letters from Abread,” 
published many years since, relates that she was 
one time present at some considerable entertain- 
ment, where a company of ladies fell into discus- 
sion of the comparative attractions of various coun- 
tries as a permanent home. Being British ladies, all 
naturally gave the first choice to their native land; 
but after England, some decided for Switzerland ; 
others for France; a few for Italy, or Germany; 
but not one, says the observer, for America. Have 
we made such advances in civilization, since the 
day of Miss Sedgewick’s travel, as to offer stronger 
inducements now to the refined population of the 
old world? Have our manners ripened into grace, 
our morals into such goodness, and our culture into 
such refinement, as will invite to our shores the 
good, the graceful, or the cultivated? 

Do we offer place for the quiet observer, ha- 
rassed by European changes or frighted by Euro- 
pean tyranny, to set up his house gods here, and 
to live tranquilly and joyfully, without fear of burg- 
lars or bugbears of any sort? If he comes, can he 
call a cab without being cheated? Can he trav- 
erse the streets without being bespattered? Can 
he escape any where the stifling sense of our un- 
rest, our activity, our orderless administration of 
things civil and things social? Will not the ever- 
lasting newness and fastness stare at him from 
every street front, crowd him in every omnibus, 
hustle him on every railway, and chase him as far 
as the Kansas villages? 

Are there any signs of subsidence in the politic- 
al yeast with which we have leavened our repub- 
lican bread? Is the quiet of a settled civilization 
evolving? Are our boys in Shanghai coats and 
Newport flats heirs to calmness, to content, to full- 
ness of all manly development? or, are we only 
hammering the stones still for our grandchildren’s 
Macadam ? 

We have run on in this strain, far from the 
scent of any foreign gossip, by reason of our re- 
flections upon a letter which has just now come to 
our hand from a friend after his return from twelve 
years of life in Europe. 

He says: ‘‘My hopes ‘touch ground;’ but do 
not, as yet, ‘dash themselves in pieces.’ Repub- 
lican America, free America, seen by a native eye, 
through the mists that lie on the over-ocean distance, 
is a very charming object todwellon. Sittingina 





Is there any political Agassiz abroad, who would 


Paris café, protected by Imperial police, with every 
appliance of civilization at one’s elbow, and the 
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hum of street order and of street gayety in one’s 
ear, and a man lapses pleasantly into the belief 
that all these things are so many natural conditions 
of his being as a social animal; and he transfers 
them, in his thought and faith, to the other side 
of the water, where lies the boast and the posses- 
sion of freedom. With the American, who lives a 
long time abroad, the abruptness and harshness 
of American life die out of memory; and he only 
cherishes the splendid idea of a great, free nation, 
with ships ranging every where, gathering luxu- 
ries and wealth. He is more boastful, if possible, 
of the American ‘destiny’ than when at home. He 
becomes more than ever jealous of anational slight. 
He hears with eagerness any stray stories of what 
the Western wealth is accomplishing. He looks 
with a new pride upon the map of those posses- 
sions stretching along the shores of the Pacific. 
His thoughts of Western manhood rally around 
a few great names, and his measure of the mental 
stature is guaged by flattering memories, and mag- 
nified by historic tradition. 

“Well, by-and-by he comes back, with all this 
American enthusiasm in a glow with long ab- 
sence. He calls the civilization he is leaving ef- 
fete, but comfortable. He is about to find some- 
thing more expansive and lively. And he does. 
At least, I did. Indeed it pains me to say how 
much I have been taken aback by the tokens of 
barbarism which we still retain. First of all, the 
dirtiness: dirt in the air, dirt under foot, dirt in 
the carriages, and dirt (tobaceo-y) in the taverns. 
My old ideal of America, as a nymph with a chap- 
let of wheat-blossoms and a modest tunic, is turned 
into a stout wench with bare arms, her gown tucked 
up, and slipshod. 

“IT must have forgotten, too, the crazy wooden 
docks; and am sure I had forgotten wholly the 
freebooting army of cabmen. Pray, is there no 
law for them; or must a stranger defend himself 
as Mr. Brooks defends Senator Butler? I am 
ashamed to say it, but I sighed for a Paris yiacre 
before I had gone the length of a block. After 
jolting over a mile of execrable pavement, and 
paying as much to our Milesian confrére, the cab- 
man, as would have given me two hours of luxuri- 
ous coupé in the Bois de Boulogne, I was introduced 
to a fifth-floor chamber of one of those splendid 
palaces which have grown up in my absence, and 
about which gorgeous rumors had come across the 
ocean. There was the Croton in the corner, with 
its pair of cockroaches, but no movable basin, and 
no ablution possible beyond face and hands. 

“« There was a single chair, a dressing-table, with 
cracked mirror, a four-post bedstead with exceed- 
ingly flat mattress, and a Brussels carpet of such 
magnificent pattern that my chamber floor was ut- 
terly insufficient to give me even a hint of its de- 
sign. I thought I detected the small end of a horn 
of plenty. I considered if we had made any sub- 
stantial gain, in the matter of hotel accommodation, 
over the cozy rooms of the old City Hotel. It seems 
to me very doubtful. I think I would have ex- 
changed the Croton, with its cockroaches, for the 
generous ewer and manageable water-basins which 
they give one in the seedy taverns of England. 

“When I came to the newspapers with my 
breakfast, the admiration I had so fondly cher- 
ished for American institutions suffered a new re- 
lapse. My eyes are twelve years older than when 
I left the country, and T need not say how they 
suffered with the miserably fine type, by which we 





manage to convert an amusement into a toil. If I 
regretted the chambers and mattresses with which 
the other side civilization equips itself, I placed in 
the same list of things wished for the large and 
clear imprint of the European journals. 

“ But if the type is not bold and clear, thought 
I, at least the opinions will be, and an American 
may safely console himself that there is no muzzle 
on the press, and none on speech.—The papers 
contained accounts of the Sumner oration, and of 
the subsequent tragic entertainment in the Senate 
chamber. 

“Surely if a man might ever blush heartily for 
his country, it is a time for it now.” 


In the way of foreign gossip proper, what have 
we tosay? Shall we tell how the last days of the 
Plenipotentiaries were made brilliant with fetes 
and junketings ? how the Hotel de Ville was trans- 
formed into a fairy palace, where the waters gur- 
gled, the trees rustled, the birds sang, and the 
lights flashed? Shall we tell how the Russians are 
reinstated suddenly in the popular love, and how 
the faithless fair ones of the Rue St. George’s, who 
say their masses at Nétre Dame de Lorette, have 
deserted their French and British lovers, and have 
gone back to the fuller purses of the Muscovites? 

Shall we say how poetry is read again, and how 
Victor Hugo, the twice-condemned (for only polit- 
ical crimes), has blazed on the world from his ex- 
ile, in rich and penetrative poems? or how Lamar- 
tine is still struggling with his debts, and plead- 
ing for succor through his brilliant livraisons of 
appreciative talk upon the literary workers of 
France? 

Then there has been that new struggle for ad- 
mission to the French Academy, in which age and 
place and scientific attainment have won the day, 
in opposition to literary merit. And it occurs to 
us here that it may be worth while to set our read- 
ers right in regard to the position and objects of 
the French Academy, and its relation to the In- 
stitute of France. Membership of the Institute is 
a very different thing from membership of the 
Academy; and membership of the Academy is a 
very different and more coveted place than mem- 
bership of the Academy of Political and Moral Sci- 
ence, or of the Academy of Arts, or the Academy 
of Sciences proper. Yet all these are embraced in 
the Institute of France. 

Every visitor to Paris will remember the long, 
low hulk of building which lies over against the 
Gallery of the Louvre, upon the other side of the 
Seine. Its windows are always closed ; its cornice, 
and the cherubs which adorn the facade, are al- 
ways dusty and cobwebbed. Its central doorways 
he will scarce see ajar, though he passes years in 
the city; but under an archway, to the left of the 
principal front, he may see, from time to time, 
seedy-looking old men passing in and out, with 
books or parchments under their arms ; and he will 
see inscribed over this archway, upon a dingy tab- 
let of black marble, the words “ Bibliothéque Maz- 
arin.” 

This is the every-day entrance to the Palace of 
the Institute; and from the huge court within, a 
shrewd valet de place will pilot one to the chambers 
of the five different Academies, of which the Im- 
perial Institute is composed. 

First of all, is the Academie Frangais, number- 
ing forty members, who are elected for life, who 
are supposed to be the most cultivated men of 
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France, and who form a high literary court, the 
conservator of French language and letters. 

Among the present members are such men as 
Guizot, Thiers, Mignet, Cousin, Lamartine, Scribe, 
Hugo, De Tocqueville, De Musset, De Vigny, Ber- 
ryer, and Salvandy. 

Next is the Academy des Jnscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, corresponding nearly as may be with our 
Historical and Archwological Societies, and num- 
bering among its members the eminent librarians 
and antiquarians of France, to the number of forty. 

Third, is the Academy of Sciences — Sciences 
Mathématiques et Sciences Physiques. It is made 
up of sixty-three members, and embraces such 
names as Leverrier, Dumas, Biot, Dubois, Velpeau, 
Daguerre, etc., etc. 

Fourth, is the Academy of Fine Arts, embracing 


painting, sculpture, architecture, engraving, and 
music, It has forty members, a college for pupils 


at Rome, an annual concours for prizes, and is illus- 
trated by such men as Vernet, Ingres, Delarovhe, 
Auber, and the late David d’Angers. 

Fifth and last, is the Academy of Moral and Po- 
litical Sciences, which proposes themes for private 
treatises, is accumulating, year after year, a fund 
of statistical information in regard to all known 
governments, and all inquiries in philosophy, Its 
members are limited to thirty, and among them 
figure Dupin, Montalembert, Guizot, Cousin, and 
Mignet. 

Membership of one Academy does not, it will be 
seen, preclude membership of a second; and there 
are a few—Guizot and Thiers, for instance—who 
are academicians of three degrees. 

The Institute was established by a decree of the 
Republic in the year 1795, ‘to perfect the sciences 
and the arts by uninterrupted labors, and to pur- 
sue those branches of scientific and literary investi- 
gation which have for their object the profit and 
glory of the Republic.” 

Aside from the honor, a considerable pension at- 
taches to membership, contingent, however, upon 
regular attendance. 

The title of Academician attaches, by usage and 
courtesy, only to a member of the Academie Fran- 
cais. All others are spoken of simply as ‘‘ Mem- 
bers of the Institute.” Thus we see, “ Thiers, de 
P Academie Frangais”"—“ Leverrier, Membre de ?'In- 
stitut.” 

Having cleared up this little other side perplex- 
ity, we yo on to say, that the Paris salons have 
latterly been full of talk in respect of two recent 
elections to the company of academicians. The 
successful candidates were Biot, an octogenarian, 
physician, and geometrician, and M. de Falloux, 
well known only by his political antecedents. 

The last succeeds to the place of the late Count 
Molé, and Biot to the chair of the historian Lacre- 
telle. 

After election a day is fixed, by vote of the 
Academy, when the new member shall be admitted 
and deliver an initiatory address upon the charac- 
ter and qualities of his predécessor. An acade- 

is inted to receive him ; the new mem- 
ber is conducted by a committee to pay his respects, 
in his new quality of academician, to the chief of 
the state, and the affair is ended. 

Among the last who have gone through this 
ceremony of reception was M. the Duc de Broglie, 
who, in the course of his speech of admission, took 
occasion to defend the famous coup d’état of the 18th 
Brumaire of Napoleon the First; but guarded an 











ominous silence respecting the 24 of December, so 
famous in the annals of Napoleon the Third. 

The Emperor received him courteously, express- 
ing his satisfaction for his chivalrous defense of 
the action of the First Emperor, and continued, “I 
trust that your grandchild will appreciate my 18th 
Brumaire as you have done the Brumaire of my 
uncle.” 

“ Sire,” replied the Duc de Broglie, “ history will 
decide the point.” 





We have spoken of the new poems, Les Contem- 
plations, of M. Victor Hugo, the exiled academi- 
cian. We will try and render the preface, which he 
prefixes to these poems, under date of “* Guernsey, 
March, 1856 :” 

“If it were possible for an author to prescribe 
the feelings with which readers should enter upon 
the perusal of his book, the writer of these Con- 
templations would say simply—Reac\ these lines 
as the work of a man who is no more! 

“ Twenty-five years run through these volumes. 
In those twenty-five years this book has formed it- 
self. A life, leaking drop by drop through toils 
and sufferings, has left these tokens in my heart. 

* You who look over will find, mayhap, your own 


image reflected in the sombre depths of a soul—fa- ° 


tigued, undone. 

‘Were there no pretension in the language, I 
might call these Contemplations the ‘ Memoirs of 
a Soul.’ 

“In reality, these are the impressions, the recol- 
lections, the realities, all the phantoms, vague, joy- 
ous, or mournful, which belong to my experience, 
and which I have merged, sigh by sigh, sparkle by 
sparkle, in one long plaint of wailing. 

“Tt covers the story of a soul from the mysteries 
of infancy to the grander mystery of the tomb; a 
spirit struggling from light to light—leaving be- 
hind all of youth, of love, of illusion, of struggles, 
of despair, and standing at length appalled, in view 
of the Infinite. 

“Ts this a human life, then? not only mine but 
thine. None of us have lives which are wholly 
ours, You live what I live, and I live what you 
live. Our destiny is one. 

“ Look in this mirror, then, and see if it be true. 
The book contains, I repeat, as much of the indi- 
viduality of the reader as of the author. To pass 
through tumults, scandal, visions, strifes, pleasure, 
toil, sadness, silence, and, after all sacrifice, to 
contemplate things Eternal—to begin with crowds, 
and end with solitude—is not all our history meas- 
ured by such beginning, and by such an end ? 

“No one will be surprised, then, to find these 
volumes growing more and more dark in tone, as 
they draw near to the brightness of a better life. 

“Joy, that blossom of our youth days, vpens 
leaf by leaf through the first of these little Looks, 
which I may call the book of Hope; and it disap- 
pears in the second, which is the book of Mourn- 
ing—real mourning for the death of dear ones, 

“Tt is a soul which tells its story here of ovher 
times and ofnow. A great gulf lies between then 
—and that gulf is a tomb. Vicror Hvaco.” 


We wish it were possible for us to render the ten- 
derness which belongs to his lament over the death 
of a son—written, indeed, long ago, but with grief 
as fresh as yesterday's. It is something remarkable 
that two writers of such rare genius as Hugo and 
Balzac should be so little known in this country. 
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Evitor’s Drawer. 


YDNEY SMITH gave it as his deliberate opin- 
ion, and left it in writing for the warning of | 
those who came after him, that the tendency of wit | 
and humor is to corrupt the understanding and the 
heart. The author of that sentiment was the wit- | 
tiest man of his age and standing, and ought to be | 
able to judge of the effects upon his own charac- | 
ter, of indulging the mirth-provoking powers which | 
he possessed. He was a member of the clerical | 
order also, though it might be said of him, as it | 
was said of a lawyer who was objected to as a can- | 
didate for office on account of his profession, ‘ he 
doesn’t know law enough to hurt him.” Sydney 
was rather a nominalist than a realist in religion. | 
Perhaps he was a good man at the start, and his | 
wit was the ruin of him; making him the best pos- | 
sible proof of the truth of his own theory. | 

“ Professed wits,” he said, “though they are | 
generally courted for the amusement “they afford, 
are seldom respected for the qualities they possess.” 
There is too much truth in that. ‘Keep your 
mouth shut, and nobody will know you are a fool,” 
was the very good advice of an anxious father on | 
sending his half-baked son into the world. At the | 
first appearance of the youth in society he pre- 
served a taciturnity so profound, while others about 
him were indulging in free and easy converse, that | 
one said to him, 

“Young man, you are very silent; what makes | 
you so?” 

‘ Sir,” responded the youth, ‘ my father told me | 
to keep my mouth shut, and nobody would know I 
was a fool.” 

So the first time he disobeyed the paternal pre- 
cept, the fatal secret was blown. On the other 
hand, many a man with very little sense to back 
him, has had a great reputation as a man of judg- 
ment for no other reason in the world than his 
keeping his lips sealed. 

A quaint old English writer, speaking of this 
very class of men, whose dullness passes for grav- 
ity, says, ‘‘ They do wisely to counterfeit a reserv- | 
edness, and to keep their chests always locked, not 
for fear any one should steal treasures thence, but | 
lest some should look in and see there is nothing | 
within them.” 

Great is the power of silence! When you have 
nothing to say, say nothing. Above all, aim not | 
at being a professed wit. Sontag was a lady, and | 
it cut her to the quick when the parvenues of the | 
city invited her to their salons that their guests 
might be entertained with her voice divine. No 
man wishes to be admired only because he can say | 
asmart thing. Wit is not to be bought and sold | 
like leather and land, and though jokes are plenty 
as blackberries, one does not care to produce them 
on compulsion. Brown was confounded at Ma- 
dame Pennyroyal’s supper, when a servant came 
to him, as he was talking sense for a change, and 
said to him, ‘“‘ Mr. Brown, Missus sends her com- | 
pliments, and will be much obliged if you will | 
please begin to be funny!” Alas for the diner-out! | 
he was expected to scatter his jokes like pearls be- 
fore swine, and pay for his oysters before the sup- 
per was over. 

But the Drawer holds men of wit in honor. Fools | 
would never fillthe Drawer. Ifthere were no wits, 
our occupation would go with Othello’s. And as | 
we often essay to be witty too, it is our pride to | 
know that “almost all the great poets, orators, and | 





| than wine: 


statesmen of all times have been witty. Cwsar, Al- 
| exander, Aristotle, Descartes, and Lord Bacon were 
witty men; so were Cicero, Shakspeare, Demos- 
| thenes, Boileau, Pope, Dryden, Fontenelle, Jonson, 

| Waller, Cowley, Solon, Socrates, Dr. Johnson ."and 
| ever so many “other great men, were men of wit, 

| and the world would never have heard of one of 
| them if they had been dull men. Wit is a good— 
one of the gifts of a good Godtoman. It is better 
it is the draught that “ cheers and not 
inebriates.” When it is combined with sense and 
information ; when it is softened by benevolence 
and restrained by strong principle; when it is in 
the hands of a man who can use it and despise it; 
who can be witty, and something much better than 
witty ; who loves honor, justice, decency, good- 


| nature, morality, and religion, ten thousand times 


better than wit; wit is then a beautiful and de- 
lightful part of our nature. It is refreshing to ob- 
serve the effect of wit on different men; to sce it 
‘relaxing dignity, melting, coldness, teaching age 


| and care and pain to smile, extorting reluctant 


gleams of pleasure from melancholy, and charming 


| even the pangs of grief. 


Thus discoursed the aforesaid Sydney, and the 
doctrine of that clerical joker is incorporated into 
the creed of the Drawer. 


Anp after all this, how true it is that a “ good 


| thing” depends very much upon time and place, and 


more than either on the man who says it, for its 
effect. When the lion roars, the beasts of the for- 
est tremble; and when the lion condescends to laugh, 
the beasts must split their sides. Reputation for 
wit is worth as much at dinner as for wealth on 
*Change. Selwyn’s commonplaces were received 
with wild applause; but they would have fallen 
still-born from another. But Selwyn did rattle to 
some purpose betimes. It was proposed to raise a 
subscription for Fox, and one of his friends observ- 
ing that it would require some delicacy, asked how 
Fox would take it. “Take it?” said Selwyn, 
“why, quarterly, to be sure.” 

And when a namesake of this same Fox was 
hung at Tyburn, Fox inquired of Selwyn if he at- 
tended the execution? ‘“ No,” replied Selwyn, “1 
make it a point of never going to rehearsals.” 

But if any other than Selwyn had said these, 
and a score of other things, they would not have 
been written and reprinted at the end of a hundred 
years. 


“You have given many humorous anecdotes of 
the pulpit,” writes an Alabama correspondent, * but 
I send youa specimen of negro preaching that has 
a peculiar beauty in it. Though it may not excite 
a smile, it will touch the heart, and its truth will 
commend it. I dropped in at the lecture-room of 
the Presbyterian Church, and heard a colored man 
preaching. ‘ My bredren,’ said he, ‘God bress your 
souls, ‘ligion is like the Alabam’ river! In spring 
comes fresh, and bring in all de ole logs, slabs, and 
sticks dat hab been’ layin’ on de bank, and carry 
dem down in the current. Byem-by de water go 
down, den a log catch ere on dis island, den a slab 
gits cotched on de shore, an’ de sticks on de bush- 


| es, an’ dare de lay, withrin’, dryin’, till come noder 


fresh. Jus’ so, dare cum ‘vival of ‘ligion; dis ole 
sinna is stuc on his ole sin; den dat ole backslider is 
cotch where he was afore, on just sich a rock; den 
won after anoder what has got ‘ligion lays along 
de shore, and dare dey lay till a noder ‘vival. Be- 
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lovid bredren, God bress your souls, keep in de 
current.’” 

Many a white man has made many a worse 
figure of speech than that, and very few have made 
as good. 


JupGe Ciarporne, of Louisiana, well known in 
those parts as Judge Dick Claiborne, was a parish 
magistrate, who swayed a sceptre like a despot, 
usually dispensing justice, but putting his own in- 
terpretations on the daw. Among other duties de- 
volved on him was that of auctioneer. He sold all 


the property in the parish that came under the | 
h h 


It hap 1 on one occasion, while sell- 
ing out the property of a deceased grocer, that an 
unruly parishioner disturbed the order of business 
by his noise and nonsense. The auctioneer, in the 
person of the judge, fined him fifty dollars, and sent 
hin to jail for contempt of court! An application 
was made by an attorney to reinit the fine and re- 
lease the prisoner, on the ground that it was no 
contempt of court, as the judge, when fulfilling the 





duties of auctioneer, was not a court, and there- | 


fore not liable to contempt. The Judge imme- 
diately drew himself up with all his dignity, and 
replied to the lawyer, 

“ Sir, I'll let you know that I am judge of this 
parish ; judge all the time; judge from the rising 


of the sun to the going down thereof and rising | 


again; and, as such, I am always, and every 
where, an object of contempt.” 
“I agree with your honor, and withdraw the 


of the baser sort,” who might be in better business. 
In our opinion, it is with the ladies a matter of 
taste, which they might be allowed to indulge at 
| their discretion; the wits who would ridicule them 
| are the men who had better look at home, and as 
they live in glass houses, abstain from throwing 
| stones. If they don’t like to see the ladies, let 
| them look the other way! There was a great 
| party in the Fifth Avenue just before last Lent, 
| and the ladies, in the matter of dress, were ex- 
| tremely dowly-minded: so low were some of them 
| disposed to go, that Jones said to Snooks, 

“* Did you ever see the like ?” 

“No,” says Snooks, “I never did; at least, not 
since I was weaned.” 

That was outrageous; but presently the rascals 
met the belle of the evening, a splendid creature, 
and Jones exclaimed, 

“ What a galary of beauty !” 

“Well, 1 declare,” says Snooks, “ you have the 
advantage of me; I thought a galary included a 
constellation of beauties ?” 

“So it does,” said Jones, “ and don’t you see the 
| milky way.” 
| On they passed, and soon encountered a magnifi- 
cent woman, with such frank developments as to 
| leave no room for doubt as to the quantity of her 
| charms. 
Liat There, 
| the house.” 

“Fact,” says Snooks, “she outstrips all the 
| rest.” 





” 


says Jones, “is the finest woman in 


application,” said the attorney ; and the man had | 


to make an apology to get out. 


We have some judges in these parts, at this very | 
time, of whom it might be said, though they are | 


not likely to say it of themselves, that they are al- 
ways and every where objects of contempt. 


A coop story is told of an officer in the American 
army, during the war of 1812-14, who was, and is 
still, more accustomed to the use of the sword than 
the pen. While stationed on the Lake frontier, 
two of his soldiers, brothers, by the name of Ken- 
nedy, and usually called Kannaday, deserted. The 
officer of whom we are speaking, wrote an order, and 
issued it to a subaltern, to take a file of men, and 
proceed to a place named, and take the two Can- 
adas. The order was peremptory, and not to be 
trifled with. The officer looked at his instructions, 
and prepared to obey them, but he remarked that 
he did not believe he could take more than one of 
the provinces without a reinfurcement ! 


Ir is said that the Governor Bell, who recently 
quoted Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Winter of our discontent” as 
coming from the Bible, is no relative of “The 
church-going Bell” spoken of by Cowper in one | 
of his poems. 


Wuew an actor, named Woodward, first played | 
Sir John Brute, Garrick was induced, from curios- 


ity, perhaps jealousy, to go’'and hear him. A few. 
days after, they met, and Woodward said to Gar- | 
rick, | 
“How did you like my acting in that part; I 
thought I struck out some beauties in it?” 
“ And I think,” said Garrick, “that you struck | 
out all the beauties in it.” 
Tue low-necked dresses of the ladies are made | 


the theme of small jokes by certain ‘lewd fellows 


Nor far from the city of Montgomery, in the 
State of Alabama, on one of the stage-roads run- 
ning from that city, lives a jolly landlord by the 
name of Ford. In fair weather or foul, in hard 
times or soft, Ford would have his joke. It was a 
bitter stormy night, or rather morning, about two 
hours before daybreak, he was aroused from his 
slumbers by loud shouting and knocks at his door. 
He turned out, but sorely against his will, and de- 
manded what was the matter. It was dark as tar, 
and as he could see no one, he cried out, 

“Who are you, there ?” 

“ Burder, and Yancy, and Elmore, from Mont- 
gomery,” was the answer, “on our way to Tusca- 
lovusa to attend court. We are benighted, and 
want to stay all night.” 
| Very sorry I can’t accommodate you so far, gen- 

tlemen. Do any thing to oblige you, but that's 
impossible.” 
| The lawyers, for they were three of the smartest 
| lawyers in the State, and all ready to drop down 
| with fatigue, held a brief consultation, and then, 
jas they could do no better, and were too tired to 
go another step, they asked, 

“Well, can’t you stable our horses, and give us 
chairs and a good fire till morning ?” 

“Ch yes, can do that, gentlemen.” 

Our learned and legal friends were soon drying 
their wet clothes by a bright fire, as they com- 
posed themselves to pass the few remaining hours 
in their chairs, dozing and nodding, and now and 
then swearing a word or two of impatience as they 
waited till daylight did appear. 

The longest night has a morning, and at last the 
sun came along, and then in due time a good 
breakfast made its appearance ; but to the surprise 
of the lawyers, who thought the house was crowd- 
ed with guests, none but themselves sat down to 
partake. 
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“ Why, Ford, I thought your house was so full 
you couldn’t give us a bed last night?” said Bur- 
der. 

“T didn’t say so,” Ford replied. 

“You didn’t? what in the name of thunder, 
then, did you say ?” 

“You asked me to let you stay here all night, 
and I said that would be impossible, for the night 
was nigh onto two-thirds gone when you came, If 
you only wanted beds, why on earth didn’t you 
say so?” 

The lawyers had to give it up. Three of them 
on one side, and the landlord alone had beat them 
all. 


AN up-town reader of the Drawer tells of a quaint 
speech made by a well-known pastor in his neigh- 
borhood. He had been lamenting the limited 


number at the prayer meeting, and impressing | 


upon his hearers the necessity of a myre general 
attendance, when, as a sort of clincher to his argu- 
ment and appeal, he said, “‘ My brethren, it has 
been observed by some one that the prayer meet- 
ing is the thermometer of the church ; if this be the 
case, I am afraid we shall be found very near the 
North Pole!” 


TuHaArt was a crusty old doctor, the famous Aber- 
nethy, to whom a patient with the hypo very bad 
came, and describing his symptoms, said: 

“T feel a pain in my side when I put my hand 
to my head.” 

“Then, Sir,” returned the doctor, “ why in the 
name of common sense do you put your hand to 
your head.” 

The remedy was very simple if that was all. 


C. Srarr Bartey, of Edmeston, New York, 
translates from the German, and sends to the Draw- 
er, these fine lines. 


WAR OF LIFE, 
Hark! the ringing of the anvil, 
How the strong arm strongly plyeth, 
How the iron unshapen bendeth 
To the stroke of him who tryeth 
Heated matter, red and glorious, 
Heated life-blood, calm, victorious ; 
Ringing anvil, hammer plying, 
Shows the good of work and trying ! 


Hark! the shout of life and living! 
Daylight duty, work before us, 

Who will take the life unshapen 
Bending that to life victorious? 
Daylight wrong and midnight riot! 
On the anvil never quiet 

Beatest thou, until the giving 

Of each stroke shall bring the living! 


“My pear,” said a lively married lady to her 


lord the other day, “ My dear, I hope you have no | 


objection to my being weighed ?” 

“Certainly not; why do you ask me the ques- 
tion ?” 

“Only to see, my dear, if you would allow me 
to have my weigh once.” 


On the New York Central Railroad, fromAlbany 
to Buffalo, the conductors are frequently changed, 
and with the entrance of each new one comes the 
annoying command, “ Show your tickets!” Ona 
night trip a few weeks since, a testy old Yankee 
was one of the passengers, and having exhibited 
his ticket to the first conductor, he placed it in a 


well-worn pocket-book, buttoned it up in the breast 
pocket of his coat, pulled his hat tightly down over 
his eyes, and resigned himself to sleep. The first 
dream was just beginning when another conductor 
came in, and cried in his startled ear, “‘ Show your 
tickets.” He roused up and exclaimed, 

“T reckon you don’t want to be seein’ on it all 
the time dew ye?” 

“Once will do for me,” said the conductor. 

“‘T should kinder think you had seen it offen, se 
you kin pass along.” 

But the conductor insisted, and the old fellow 
had to unbuckle, grumbling the while like a bear 
with two sore heads. Presently the conductor 
came back again, thinking he had overlooked some, 
and as he approached, the Yankee roared out, 

“What, agin! Well, you are the biggest bother 
I ever did see—there, take a good look this time, 
and don’t come agin.” 

Onc: more at rest, the old man stuck his ticket 
into his hat-band, where it could be easily seen, 
and settled down into a regular snore. The mo- 
tion of the cars loosened his hat, and it soon fell 
off, rolling away under the seats. A sleepless wag 
seeing the accident, approached the old man and 
shouted in his ear, ‘‘ Show your tickets!” 

“Patience! massy on us!” he screamed, “ef 
here ain’t one of them ticket fellers agin.” 

He pulled out his pocket-book, and fumbled it 
| over, and felt in all his pockets for his ticket in 
| vain, and at last broke out: 
| “You’ve got it, I know you have; I gin it to 
| you myself.” 
| Here he recollected sticking it in his hat-band, 
and now he commenced a search for the hat, which 
{had traveled on far out of his sight and reach. 
| After a busy search he spied something black un- 
| der a fat old lady’s seat, and pitching after it, waked 
| her ladyship out of a sound sleep. She cried out, 
| “What on airth are you after, I do want to 
| know 2” 
| “Im ony jist reachin’ for my hat, ma’am; it’s 
| got under your seat.” 
| “T tell you it 'tain’t no such thing; that’s a nice 
| excuse to be givin’ for comin’ feclin’ round people 
| in the dark, in this kinder way. I'll tell the agent 
| —see I don’t.” 

“Why, goodness gracious, old lady, don’t be 
I never dreamed of teching on ye.” 


7 





| sceered ; 
“ Well, I didn’t say you dreamed about it; but 
| you ain’t a bit too good for it, comin’ around here 
|in the middle of the night, talking about a hat. 
| Why don’t you get you're old hat and go away ?” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| Thus permitted, the old man reached carefully 
| under the seat to take the hat, when it proved to 
| be the old woman’s pet dog, which snapped at him 
with a we-e-ow, and caught his fingers. 

“ Blame the little sarpint,” yelled the frightened 
man, “ why it’s a live catamount, I do declare.” 

“Now, I guess you're satisfied,” says the old 
vixen, ‘‘that you're hat ain’t there.” 

Just then a jolt of the cars threw the poor man 
into the woman’s lap, from which he escaped with 
sundry scratches, and remarking, more coolly than 
could be expected, that ‘he would rather be bit 
by a dog than hugged by a bear.” 

The wag who had personated the conductor 
thought the joke had gone far enough, and picking 
up the hat, handed it to the old fellow, and settled 
him down in his corner again. 


{ 





Tue Rev. Mr. Walker, of Connecticut, saw his 
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friend, the Rev. Mr. Read, sitting in one of the 
‘pews last Sunday morning, and leaving the pulpit 
went to Mr. Read and urged him to preach for 
him. Mr. Read begged off, as he was providen- 
tially detained in town over the Sabbath, and had 
no “ preparation” with him. But Mr. Walker was 
pressing, and at length his friend yielded to his 
importunity and entered the pulpit. But he had 
no text, and after some reflection pitched upon Job 
i. 7, ‘Then Satan answered the Lord, and said, 
from going to and fro on the earth and from walk- 
ing up and down in it.” From this passage he 
drew the doctrine, and announced it boldly, that the 
devil is a great Walker. He rung the changes on 
the name of his friend till the people took, and 
signified their notice by a general smile. Mr. 
Walker took the pulpit in the afternoon, and re- 
turned his friend’s compliments by taking for his 
text, Matthew xi. 7, ““A reed shaken with the 
wind.” The doctrine of the text, he said, is the 
instability of Reeds. On this theme he discoursed 
till Mr. Read wished that he had never ventured 
his wit in the pulpit at the expense of his friend 
Walker. 


Oxp Dr. Strong, of Hartford, whose name is still 
a praise in the churches, had an unfortunate habit 
of saying amusing things when he meant it not so. 
As when he was presiding in a meeting of ministers, 
and wishing to call on one of them to come forward 
and offer prayer, he said, 

“ Brother Colton, 
Of Bolton, 
Will you step this way, 
And pray?” 

To which Mr. Colton immediately answered, 
without intending to perpetrate any thing of the 
same sort, 

“My dear brother Strong, 
You do very wrong, 
To be making a rhyme, 
At such a solemn time.” 

And then Dr. Strong added, 

**T'm very sorry to see 
That you're just like me.” 

The good men would not, for the world, have 
made jests on such an occasion; but they could 
plead the same excuse for their rhymes that the 
boy did for whistling in school : “I didn’t whistle, 
Sir; it whistled itself!” 


Nor a neater compliment did a lovely girl ever 
receive than was paid to one in the flower-market 


the other day by an Irish woman. The young 
lady was bending her head over a rose-tree which 
a purchaser was about to buy, when the market- 
woman, looking kindly at the fresh face of the 
charming girl, said to her, gently: “I axes your 
pardon, Miss, but if it’s pleasing to you, I'd thank 
you to keep your cheek away from that rose; 
ye'll put the lady out of conceit with the color of 
the flowers !” 

That was very neatly done, better than the 
Duchess of Devonshire’s, who was accosted in the 
street by a sailor, as she leaned out of her carriage 
to see what was obstructing the way: “ Please, 
madam, and let me light my pipe by your eyes!” 
The Duchess used to say that, after the sailor's 
compliment, all others were insipid. 


*“Qurp Fis,” in a late number of the Drawer, 
reminds a correspondent of a very familiar Latin 





pun. An Irish shop-keeper, having made a for- 
tune by selling tobacco, set up his carriage, and 
applied to Curran for a motto to be emblazoned 
on the door. The barrister complied with the re- 
quest, and the innocent ninny was soon trundled 
through the streets in a carriage with the inscrip- 
tion thereon, Quip Rrpes? Anglice, ‘Why do 
you laugh ?” 

Quite as appropriate as the motto on the car- 
riage of the snuff-man : 

“Who would have thought it 
That noses would have bought it?” 


WILLIE. 
“Ou! halfa cherub, half a child, 
With brows so fair, with eyes so mild, 
What lured thy gentle spirit here, 
Midst want and woe, and care and fear? 


“ Pure, holy is thy infant face, 
Une i $s thy childish grace, 
Ah! that a dream of sin should stain 
What naught can ever give again! 


“Why didst thou leave thy peaceful home, 
Midst the cold weary world to roam? 
Was it to cheer a while the road, 

Then point the pathway up to God? 


** Or didst thou all unconscious stray 
From the bright bowers and fields away ? 
And art thou but a wanderer here, 
Too innocent to weep or fear? 


“Upon that face so sweet, so fair, 
Sure heaven hath left its impress there, 
Lest earth too fond should claim the prize, 
And of an angel rob the skies. 





“Yes, it must be: thon art too pure; 
Earth hath for such as thee no lure, 
And all unsullied shall thy soul, 
Sweet wand'rer, reach again its goal!” 


THart was a shrewd reply of the poet Milton to 
James II., when he, as Duke of York, called on 
him out of curiosity. In the course of their con- 
versation, James said to him that he thought his 
blindness was a judgment of Heaven on him be- 
cause he had written against Charles I., the Duke's 
father. Milton replied: “ If your highness thinks 
that misfortunes are an index of the wrath of 
Heaven, what must you think of your father’s 
tragical end? I have only lost my eyes; he lost 
his head !” 


R. Monckton MILnes is a member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament and a poet, the author of the fol- 
lowing lines on 

SMALL THINGS. 
“ A sense of an earnest will 
To help the lowly living, 
And a terrible heart-thrill, 
If you have no power of giving; 
An arm of aid to the weak, 
A friendly hand to the friendless ; 
Kind words, so short to speak, 
But whose echo is endless: 
The world is wide—these things are small, 
They may be nothing—but they may be all.” 


Iw the door of a New England cottage sat a little 
child, at the close of a summer Sabbath-day. The 
twilight was fading, and as the shades of evening 
deepened into darkness, one after another of the 
stars stood out in the sky, and looked down on the 
child in his thoughtful mood, He looked up into 
the mysterious chambers above him, and counted 
the bright spots as they came, till his eyes grew 
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weary of watching the worlds of light, which to 

him were only holes in heaven's floor to let the 

glory through. And the child became so thought- 

ful in his reverie, that his mother said to him, 
“What are you thinking of, my son?” 


He started, as if suddenly awakened from a | 


dream ; and when she repeated her inquiry, he 
could only say, 

“T was thinking—” 

“Yes, my dear child, I knew you were thinking, 
and I wish you would tell your mother what you 
were thinking of?” 

“Oh,” said he, and his little eyes sparkled in 
the dark with the thought on his lips—‘ oh, 
mother, J want to be an angel!” 

“And will you tell me, my precious boy, why 
you would be an angel ?” 

“Heaven is away up there, mother, and God is 
there, and the angels love him, and are so good 
and so happy; I want to be good, and go there, to 
love God, and be an angel to wait on him forever.” 

There was something so like the voice of heaven 
in these child-words, that the mother—proud of 
her son, but trembling for her treasure—called 
him to her knee, and as he laid his head on her 


bosom and wept, she thought she had been warned | 
But she was wise as well as fond | 


as in a vision. 
in her affection, and she kissed his forehead and 
smoothed his silken hair, and in a low gentle voice 
told him to bea good boy, and by-and-by he should 
be an angel among angels. His young heart was 
comforted. He sat on her knee for an hour, and 
asked strange, deep questions, which the mother 
could not always answer; and then he knelt by 
her side, and with her soft hand on his head, he 
repeated his evening prayer. A few minutes after- 
ward he was in his cot asleep, dreaming, perhaps, 
of heaven. 

Within less than a quarter of a year, when the 
summer was gone, but the mellow autumn was 
yet lingering, and the leaves had not changed to 
fall, the child fell sick, and the light of that cot- 
tage, the joy of that mother’s heart went out. He 
breathed his last in her arms; and as he took her 
parting kiss, he whispered in her ear, “J am going 
to be an angel!” 


A Boston correspondent writes: “When the 
late Judge Wells was living and presiding in the 
Court of Common Pleas, an action was brought to 
recover the price of some felloes and tires to wheels 
furnished by the plaintiff. The counsel in the case 
were Messrs. Maine and Morris, aud they proved 
to be so tedious that court and jury got out of all 
patience, and the foreman perpetrated the follow- 
ing impromptu: 

“«* Morris and Maine, two lawyers shrewd 
(Though they themselves may like the sport), 
Talking of felloes and of tires, 

Tire all the fellows in the court." 

“That foreman has, since that day, been the 
well-known editor of one of the Boston daily pa- 
pers.” 


Two sisters in Newark, New Jersey, are so much 
alike that you can’t tell t’other from which. They 
are married, and live neighbors, and their husbands 
are now and then bothered to know them apart 
when they see them in the street, and frequently 
have a good laugh at each other’s expense, One 
of these model husbands chanced to be sick a few 
weeks ago, and his wife was obliged to go down to 


| the city of New York on some little business; so 
| she sent over for her sister, Mrs. Wilson, to come 
| around and spend the day at her house, to take 
care of Mr. Baker, her husband, while she should 
be absent for a few hours. 
Without waiting for an answer, she hurried to 
| the station, lest she should be left by the cars, and 
|as she stepped within the door she saw her own 
| figure in the large mirror on the opposite side of 
| the ladies’ apartment. Taking it for her sister, 
| and put out that she should have set off without 
| knowing whether or not she could take her place, 
| Mrs. Baker called out, “ Why, Polly, is that you? 
| I didn’t know you was going to York to-day ;” and 
| without waiting for a word of explanation, she left 
the room and hastened home. There she found 
| Polly nursing her Baker with tender care; and, 
| being perfectly bewildered by the discovery, she 
| dropped into the big chair, and exclaimed, “ Well, 
| I never, and don’t believe I never shall! As sure 
as I’m alive and livin’, I see Polly Wilson upto the 
| railroad jist now, and here she is this minit.” The 
| more thoughtful husband suggested the explana- 
| tion, and advised her to try again, as there was 
| time enough to get to the cars. 

I~ the Potter’s field at Yorkville, Canada West, 
two miles from Toronto, is the following epitaph, 
written by a bereaved husband, and. transcribed 
for the Drawer: 

“Come all young men as you pass by, 
And stop and read before you cry. 
I am the mother of 7 children, 
4 sons have I. 
3 of them was wicked and wild, which 
Caused me here to lie. 
The 8th of April I walked to the jail. Isaw my son in 
chains. The 16th of April I took my bed, the 25th then 
I died. I have an honest and industrious husband, that 
you all know so well. He provided a living for us while 
traveling here below. My sister, standing by my side, 
thus to me did say, Have you made your peace with the 
Lord? I answered, Yea. I bowed my head, closed my 
eyes, and said, Good-by, my friends, good-by; I have no 
more to say." 

Such inscriptions are scarcely worth copying, 
except to show the eccentricities of people, which 
we would consider ridiculous and improbable if we 
found them in works of fiction. 


Mrs. LAwson was a passenger on the Mayflower 


running between Buffalo and Detroit. It was her 
first steamboat excursion, and the magnificence of 
the furniture, carpets, and curtains quite con- 
founded her. She had seen nothing like it “in 
all this born world” before. At the far end of the 
ladies’ cabin the mirror reached to the floor, and 
showed another cabin stretching an unknown 
length beyond. Mrs. Lawson thought to extend 
her walk of observation to the limits of the vessel, 
and was speedily confronted by a lady who mani- 
fested no disposition to lether pass. They courte- 
sied to each other, and shot out the same way 
whenever either attempted to pass, until Mrs. L. 
gave it up in disgust, and returned to her friends, 
who were laughing at her blunder. They told 
her there was a looking-glass which had deceived 
her; but not getting into the sense of the thing 
yet, she said, “ Well, wasn’t it lucky that I met 
that stupid woman just there ; for if it hadn’t been 
for her, I should have smashed right through.” 





Op Judge Dole, one of the early settlers of 
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Pike, in the County of Wyoming, New York, was 
a military man in his early days. He was one of 
them who “ fit the British” in the “late war”—that 
is, of 1812—and he carried his habits of military 
discipline into the management of his large farms. 
One hot day in July his hired men, five or six in 
number, thought to take a good nap after lunch, 
instead of working at the hay. So they set one of 
their number to keep watch for the old man, while 
they stretched out under the shady shadow of an 
umbrageous tree, that bathed its feet in a limping 
stream, and they were soon sound asleep. But un- 
happily for himself, the sentinel, like Homer, nod- 
ded, and sank down upon the sod, himself asleep 
upon his post. Just then the Judge strolled out to 
see how the men were getting on with his work, and 
his quick eye detected at a glance the true state of 
the case. From his position, it was plain who had 
been the sentinel, and without waiting for an ex- 
planation, the Judge whaled him with his staff till 
the poor fellow begged for mercy, interlarding the 
basting with those huge nine-cornered oaths that 
even to this day are sometimes heard in that re- 
gion, winding off with—‘‘ There! take that, and 
that; and I'll learn you to sleep on your post!” 
So saying, the Judge stalked off, leaving the rest 
to undisturbed repose. 


Doctor Buntre has a large practice in one of 
the western towns in Illinois, and his fame having 
spread to the parts adjacent, he is sometimes called 
off fifteen or twenty miles, in cases that require 
more than ordinary skill. On such an occasion he 
was summoned to face a terrible prairie northwest- 
er, blowing its bitterest breath, as he made his way, 
in a dark and stormy night, to save the life of a 
young man who had had the bad luck to “ fall 
down and break his crown.” The Doctor arrived, 
more dead than alive, at the miserable cabin where 
the wounded man was lying insensible, and two or 
three doctors were around him, who lived nearer 
than he, but were afraid to trepan him, lest they 
should have his death laid to their charge, and so 
suffer in their reputation. Recovering soon from 
the cold, Dr. Bunting took the case in hand, per- 
formed the operation with his usual dexterity, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing his patient restored to 
consciousness, and fairly out of danger. The evi- 
dent poverty of the family left the Doctor no hope 
of a fee, and he sent his bill in for the county to pay 
it, as was customary, and he committed it to an at- 
torney to have it audited at the next meeting of 
the overseers of the poor. After a month or so he 
met the lawyer, and began: ‘“ Now, you see, I was 
too cute for the overseers this time. I never meant 
to charge but a hundred dollars for that operation ; 
but I knew they would cut the bill down, and you 
must have your collecting fees too, so I made it a 
hundred and twenty; I suppose they allowed me 
only a hundred.” 

“ Not quite so fast, if you please,” said the law- 
yer. ‘Hear the decision of the wise men who 
manage these matters. [ made them put it in 
writing: ‘ Had the man died, we should have al- 
lowed the doctor’s bill; but as the work was well 
done, and the man got well, we decide that the 
practice and the reputation the doctor has got is 
enough pay, and we reject the bill!’” 


Sprakine of doctors reminds us of a very good 
thing that the celebrated Zimmerman said to Fred- 
erick the Great. The king was in his last illness, 





and one day said to his physician, Zimmerman: 
“You have, I presume, in your day, helped many 
a man into the other world?” 

This was rather a bitter pill for the Doctor, but 
he gave a dose in return when he replied, 

“ Not so many as your Majesty, nor with so much 
honor to myself.” 


A Missovrt correspondent vouches for the fol- 
lowing, which is certainly characteristic of both 
preacher and hearer of this same sect, who are 
opposed to all the reformatory measures of the day, 
believing what “is to be will be,” do what they 
please. 

Brother Field, one of the most active members, 
was carrying home a jug of rum, when he was met 
by one of his neighbors, who inquired if he was 
going to have a raising, a log rolling, or some othe 
kind of a frolic. 

“Oh no,” replied Field, “ nothing, only Brother 
Morrison is going to preach at my house to-morrow, 
and he always thinks he can preach a little better 
if he takes a dram before he begins; and to tell the 
truth, I always think I can hear a little better if I 
take a dram too.” 

Like people, like priest, in old times as well as 
new. 


Here is a copy of a genuine epistle of the ten- 
der order : 

“dear Nelley, 

“Sweet Nelley there are moments When the 
Hart is not ones own When We fain Would clip 
its Wild Wings tip but we find the birdd has 
flown dear nelley there are moments When a loss 
may be again and Sorrow goy for the harts a 
toy and Loving such sweet pain yes nelley there 
are moments When its throne is worth a smile 
When a frown Can prove the flower of Love must 
fade and die a Lone. 

“dear nelley thare moments When Love gets 
you in a fix takes the bit in his gaws and Without 
any pause bolts a Way With you like bricks yes 
nelley thare moments thare When affection knows 
no bounds When i rather be talking with you out 
a walking than rattling after the hounds from you 
know who.” 

If Nelley didn’t surrender on that ardent sum- 
mons, goose quills can't conquer her “ hart.” 


Bia words pass for sense with some people, and 
sometimes may be very successfully employed 
when nothing else will answer. As when a man, 
in great alarm, ran to his minister to tell him he 
could see spots on the sun, and thought the world 
must be coming to an end. 

“Oh, don’t be afraid,” said the good minister, 
“it’s nothing but a phantasmagoria.” 

“Ts that all?” said the frightened man, and 
went away quite relieved. 

A very smart lawyer in Wilmington, North 
Carolina, had the misfortune to lose a suit for a 
client who had every reason to expect success. 
The client, a plain old farmer, was astounded by 
the long bill of costs, and hastening to the law- 
yer’s office, said, 

“T thought you told me we should certainly 
gain that suit ?” 

“So I did,” answered the lawyer; “ but you see 
when I brought it up there before the judges, they 
said it was quorum non judice.” 

“ Well, if they said it was bad as that,” replied 
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the old farmer, ‘I don’t wonder we lost it;’’ and 
he paid the costs and a big fee besides without 
another murmur. 


In a case at law, in which a man was on trial 
for passing counterfeit money, a witness was put 
upon the stand to identify a certain spurious note 
of the denomination of XX., said to have been ut- 
tered by the prisoner. The counsel for the latter 
thought it proper to test the familiarity of the 
witness with paper money, and particularly such 
money in the higher denominations. He there- 
fore asked, 

“How many twenty dollar counterfeit notes did 
you ever see ?” 

Witness. ‘‘ Not many, Sir.” 

Lawyer. ‘ That’s not an answer. Understand 
me, I ask you How—many—twenty—dollar—coun- 
terfeit—notes—you—ever—saw ?” 

Wrrness. “Oh, very few, Sir.” 

Lawyer. “ How many? I ask you again.” 

Wrrvess, “ Well, Sir, I think I never saw more 
than a horse could draw.” 

Lawyer. “ What, do you mean to answer me in 
that way! What do you mean, Sir? Dv you wish 
to insult me ?” 

Witness. “ No, Sir.” 

Lawyer. “Then what do you mean, when 
you say you ‘never saw more twenty dollar coun- 
terfeit notes than a horse could draw ?’” 

Wirnrss. “ Do you wish an answer ?” 

Lawyer. “Certainly Ido. Explain yourself.” 

Wirness. ‘ Well, Sir, I mean that I think a 
horse could draw all the twenty dollar counterfeit 
notes I ever saw.” 

This explanation made the meaning of the 
witness no clearer, and he was dismissed. The 
“learned counsel” in the case is now President of 
the United States. The prisoner ran away from 
his bondsmen before the case was concluded or his 
counsel fees paid. A few months ago he wrote to 
the President begging an office, and coolly urged, 
as an inducement to his appointment, that he 
would then try and pay up the old score. 


Tre man who got up the first “‘ Hen Show” in 
Boston, and who is now a flourishing fancy-agri- 
culturalist in Towa, relates the following anecdote 
connected with his first efforts to introduce into 
that region an improved breed of swine: 

“ The first lot of improved hogs which I brought 
to Iowa, were of the famous Mackay stock. The 
Mackay hogs of Daniel Webster were the best of 
that breed ever imported into America, and Mr. 
Webster wrote me at Plymouth, from Washing- 
ton, to go to Marshfield, and select from his best 
samples to introduce into this State, and I prompt- 
ly availed myself of his offer. With this stock I 
passed through Van Buren County, on the day of 
the State election, and some of the ‘sovereigns’ 
were rather ‘tight,’ and they, as well as the sober 
ones, were attracted to our wagon on seeing hogs, 
fowl, ducks, geese, Maltese cats, etc., all caged in 
the same conveyance; and as the pigs were rather 
extra, one of the ‘tight ones pointed to the 
of the Mackays, and asked: ‘ Where is that pig 
from?’ ‘That pig,’ said I, ‘is from Mr, Webster's 
Marshfield farm.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ that is about 
as near as I ever expected to come fo old Dan, so 
T'll have a kiss,’ and suiting the action to the 
words, he took the Mackay pig by the ears, drew 
it to the front slats of the cage, and kissed i!” 
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** Every one to his taste,’ as the old woman 
said when she kissed the cow,” is an old saying; 
but after this, we take it, the modern saying will 
be: 

‘** Every one to his taste,’ as the man said, at the 
West, when he kissed a Mackay pig!” 
Chacun & son goit ! 


Tuat was not a bad idea of a large foot, which 
was conveyed in the remark of a shoemaker to a 
man of ‘great understanding,” who had called to 
be measured for a pair of boots: 

‘*No use in measuring that foot, Sir; we can’t 
get a last that will come near it; we shall be 
obliged to build a boot over your foot—there is no 
other way, Sir, I assure you!” 

This was tolerably good ; but not quite so forci- 
ble as the observation of an impudent porter in 
Albany to a traveler with a “ tremendous big foot,” 
who had called for a boot-jack to pull off his boot : 

“ A bootzjack! what for? To pull off that boot 
with? No, Sir! if you want to get that boot off, 
you'll have to go back to the fork of the road! Ja- 
bers! what a fut!” 


Amonc a few recent reminiscences of the “ witty 
and wicked,” and very popular German writer, 
Henry Heine, who died recently in Paris, we find 
tbe following: 

“T asked him why he was always ridiculing 
Masseman (a German contemporary): 

“** Ah!’ he replied, ‘I am an old man, and can 
not find a new fool every time I want one. I must 
make the old ones answer. Masseman is a great 
source of profit tome. Heismyincome. I can’t 
help it!’ 

“ Grabbe was a rare compound of German mod- 
esty and unbounded conceit. He concluded I was 
rich because I was the fortunate owner of a hand- 
some cloak. He used to tell me that, with such a 
cloak as that, I ought to have no difficulty in com- 
posing love-songs full of glow and warmth; where- 
as he, with his old worn-out wrapper, through 
whose many rents the sharp air of a Berlin winter 
found an easy entrance, had to seek for inspiration 
in the frozen regions of the far-off Northland.” 

Heine married a French woman; and when on 
his dying bed, in an obscure street in Paris, he 
said, as we think most touchingly, 

“Tam lying here lonely and forsaken. I would 
like to have died in Germany. As it is, perhaps 
my poor body may be taken there; but what would 
my widowed wife do in Germany? Here J have 
no Fatherland—in Germany she would have none. 
I know I shall never rise from this bed. That song 
is ended. How they will praise me when I am 
dead! They will load my grave with bouquets 
of flowers, and deck my tombstone with laurel- 
wreaths. Campe (his bookseller) will be glad, 
because my death will be a godsend to him in the 
way of bookselling.” 

When the writer called upon him, as it seems 
for the last time, Heine said to him, in a half-sad, 
half-comic tone: 

* Return soon, and do not forget me. You have 
only a few steps to go now, but if you delay, you 
will have to take the long and muddy road that 
leads to the cemetery of Montmartre, where I have 
already rented a house for eternity. It will be a 
poorly-furnished one, and, I presume, somewhat 
damp ; but it will be in avery quiet neighborhood.” 

But his friend never saw him again. 
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kigure 1.—Bripat Mornsine Costume. 
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HE Rose ew PeieGnorr illustrated on the previous 

page, though especially designed as a bridal morning 
costume, is also adapted for general use. In our illus- 
tration it is composed of white mousseline de laine ; stone 
tint, azure, or mode colors are, however, equally appro- 
priate. The first of the series of loops which confine 
the garment is left unfastened in order to show the 
chemisette, which is of lace bouillonnée crossed by nar- 


row plaited white satin ribbon. The robe adjusts itself 


easily to the figure in front; the back is gathered in 
four reversed plaits. The skirt, folded back upon itself, 
displays an elaborate embroidery, or it may be wrought 
in braids. Cords, passing through large eylet-holes, 
which form part of the ornamental design, loop the 
revers, as indicated in the drawing. The sleeves are 
Vandyked ; they are very full, short upon the fore-front, 
descending abruptly midway below the elbow, and are 
richly ornamented to match the skirt. The under-sleeyes 
are of lace, very full, and are caught up in festoons upon 
the upper arm. The jupe is of Nansouk, richly em- 
broidered. 

The prominent feature in the PromENADE CosTUME 
represented below is the very beautiful shawl of Chan- 
tilly lace. The season has now so far advanced as to 
render garments of this description peculiarly appropri- 
ate, and they are consequently in high favor. Among 
the many patterns open to our selection, we have seen 
none more elegant than the one which we have chosen 
for illustration, 


Fic. 2.—Promenape Costume. 
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Fic. 3.—Ficuv. 


Figure 3 represents a Ficuv of tulle, plain 
in the body, with bouillonnées bordering the 
entire outline, and crossed with very narrow 
ribbons in large lozenges.—Figure 4 is a 
Ficnv, likewise of tulle, gathered in folds, 
which are confined by rosettes of narrow 
white satin ribbon, plaits of which form the 
edge and traverse the front. A fall of lace 
completes the whole. 








Fic. 4.—Ficuv. 





